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save us $51,200 a year... 
return 109% annually on our investment!’’ 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC., Chicago 


World's largest producer of foot appliances & remedies.” 


“National machines throughout our com- 
pany save us $51,200 annually. This sav 
ing more than repays their cost every year 

an annual return of 109% on invest 
ment 

Nationals aid us in effective managerial 
control over our expansion National ac 
counting machines handle payroll, govern 
ment reporting, enses distribution, ac 
counts payable and other accounting in 
connection with our ten factories, National 
Cash Registers in our Dr. Scholl Foot 
Comfort Shops control transactions, speed 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 


service and analyze sales in- 
formation 

Our Nationals save time, simplify oper- 
ator training, and produce better work 
with less effort. The ability to produce an 
ever-increasing volume of work to meet 
a fixed schedule without increased cost 


is also important to us,” 


Tt? MU. 


important 


President 


DAYTON 9,O0nITO 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
ave and why your operators 
ll be happier. (See yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
National, Dayton 9, Ohio.) 








B.F.Goodrich 


New line of “Automation” belts 
fo cut maferials-handling costs 


H™: just one of the new con- 
veyor belts developed by B. F. 
Goodrich to move materials auto- 
matically, in a continuous flow through 
all phases of manufacturing from in- 
coming taw materials to the outgoing 
packaged product. 

The beles in the picture are made of 
Koroseal flexible material which is un- 
affected by oil, grease and most acids, 
Koroseal resists wear, scuffing, scrap- 
ing and just about everything else that 
ruins ofdinary materials. Its smooth, 
polished surface makes it ideal for the 
automatic job shown in the picture. 
That's because the belt must continue 


to run even when the heavy cartons 
are stopped at various points for 
stamping, inspection, etc. Such an 
operation would tear and scratch ordi- 
nary belts, cause them to wear out 
too soon, 


Another new belt for light industrial | 


use is called Highseal. Its ‘‘eye-rese”’ 
green color reduces glare and evestrain 
on inspection and packagin lines. Then 
there's Caripack, a bhack. oilproof 
bele that can be used on hundreds of 
different installations. And for those 
jobs where oil and grease are not a 
roblem, the low-cost Economy is the 
It to use. 





It will pay you to find out more about 
these work-saving, money-saving im- 
provements in materials handling. First 
—_ is to have your B. F. Goodrich dis- 
tributor survey your belting needs, 
then recommend the“Automation” belts 
you'll need to reduce the cost of moving 
materials from place to place in your 

lant. The B. FP. Goodrich Company, 
partment M-489, Akron 18, Obio. 


Koreses!~—T. M. Reg, U. 8, Pet. 08. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





PARADE SETS THE PACE 





Mayhbe he’s 


lookin: 


for you 


If you lived in Thailand this giant statue at the 
entrance of the Bangkok temple would be your reminder that 
you had better atiend religious services regularly —or else! 


When Parade featured this on-the-spot story of 
Thailand with full color pictures, more than nine in every ten 
readers stopped to get the facts. 


Features like this, week after week, 
make Parade the best read magazine in print and 
give advertisers twice as many readers 


for their dollar as the big weekday magazines, 
according to independent surveys. 


No doubt about it: To move mountains of merchandise 
at a profit, Parade has what it takes. 


Parade . . . the Sunday Magazine Section 
of 48 fine newspapers in 48 major markets . . . 
with more than 144 million readers every week. 
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/ with the 
iber Glass 


The fiber glass base on a Sturgis 

chair smiles at life’s knocks, No 
amount of office abuse will dent or 
disfigure it. Never needs maintenance— 
just a wipe with a cloth and clear 
polish. Gray, green, walnut or black, on 
11 executive and stenographic models. 


Engineered for Long Lite and Minimum Maintenance 


Nylon Thrust Bearing: takes a lifetime of 
swiveling. 

Bal! Burnished Spindle Bearing: perfect fit for 
long life. 

Superior Casters: oversize ball bearings, extra 
wide rubber wheels. 

STURLON® Finish On Metal Parts: 10 fo 20 times 
as abrasion-resistant as other finishes. 


aS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
Manutectured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, $. C. 
The Sturgs Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 
THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 154 6. Erie S1., Chicage 11, Iilinets 
We'd like a copy your illustrated 
folder on chairs with fiber glass bases.(7) 





Nome 





Addr 
City 














© AT WORK BEHIND THE SCENES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Staley’s 
Which of these 
Business Problems. 





can Staley’s solve for you? 


Staley’s Application Research and Staley Products have come up with | 
thousands of right answers for American businessmen — since 1905. | 


How about you... and your business? 











, “ee 

1 Lower scrap loss in boxboard— Staley technicians 2 Increased moisture retention in commercial 
have helped solve wash-boarding, low pin-pull and soft baking—Fresher-tasting baked goods that look better, 
board problems. Staley starches make boxboard _ sell faster—with fewer returns. How do you get ‘em? 
stronger, cut scrap loss... often turn marginal opera- Others have with Staley’s specialized hygroscopic corn 


tions into profitable production. Sound interesting? See — syrups, and the ingenuity of Staley’s research. It’s worth 
the man from Staley’s. looking into, 











: 


«4 
.\y 
a) 
3 Candy that stays fresher longer—Scores of candy 
people thank Staley’s sweeteners for greater eye and taste 
appeal, “just right’”’ chewiness, no crystallization . . . and 


increased sales. It costs you nothing to find out how 
Staley’s can help improve your candy. Just ask. 


§ Uniform production control in paper—Consist- 
ently improved strength, internal bond, printability are 
realized by dozens of paper manufacturers using Staley’s 
starches in sizing and coating. Find out how Staley’s 
research can help you upgrade quality. 


H... you see various problems in 6 industries 
that Staley’s research and products are solving 
every day for businessmen like yourself. 

In everything from pharmaceuticals to explo- 
sives, cookies to leather, ice cream to paint, the 
Staley touch is evident. Wherever the products of 
corn and soybeans are used, Staley’s is at work 
helping industries improve quality, simplify meth- 
ods, cut costs, up sales. 

Your Staley representative offers you service 
and practical research that thrives on specialized 
problems of the toughest kind—without obliga- 
tion. Ask the man from Staley’s. Branches in 
major cities. 


4 Improved weave-room efficiency in textiles—For 
tougher, stronger yarns that are easier to work eee for 
fabrics that wear longer, look better, are better, hear your 
Staley man’s starch story. Let him put Staley’s research 
to work on your products, your problems, 








6 Better flavor and appearance in processed food — 
Staleys ingredients add these advantages and others... 
hike demand, and turnover for canned and frozen food 
processors the country over. Pose your problem to Sta- 
ley’s. Get a no-cost answer you'll appreciate. 




















New Safeway stores get most advanced 
comfort control system available 


a ¢ ved fe q 
“ . ‘a ‘ oa 
Electronic panel, specially designed for Safeway stores, 
gives complete control of heating, cooling, ventilating 
and humidifying equipment to the Safeway store man- 
ager. In addition, Honeywell Electronics ideally meets 





basic Safeway control requirements — year-round air 
conditioning in main shopping areas, cooling and 
humidity control in produce stqrage rooms. Oniy 
vannect aces \ electronics could supply other advantages wanted by 
Safeway management, listed opposite. Typical Honey- 


Tt) well iastallations are in eight new Safeway stores on 
the west coast. 





TYPICAL SAFEWAY FLOOR PLAN 


Honeywell Electronics makes 


commercial building 


wfeway Pood Store, Walnut Creek, Calif, Architect: Arthur A. lwata, Berkeley, Consulting mechanical engineer: Maurice R. Archer, Oakland. Electrical engineer: Ray 
© demon, Oakland. General contractor: MacDonald, Young & Nelson, San Prancisce. Mechanical contractor; Atlas Heating G& Ventilating Co., San Francisco. 








Major advantages of Honeywell Electronic Customized Temperature Control 


Central Contros. Special Honeywell panel provides a 
compact supervisory control center. Adjustraents are 
made at the panel. Panel access may be free, or re- 
stricted to building manager or one trained employee 
to prevent tampering. Electronics makes central control 
economically feasible. 


Averaging. It's easy to maintain even temperatures 
in uncompartmented areas; just place inexpensive 
electronic thermostats wherever they're needed. Heat- 
ing-cooling plant is controlled by the average read- 
ing of the several thermostats. Only one setting is 
required. 


Outdoor compensation is sure and simple. Large glass 


ny modern 


areas, occupancy, exposure pose no problems; elec- 
tronic controls meet heating or cooling demands rap- 
idly. Outdoor thermostats anticipare weather changes, 
eliminate temperature drift in winter, air-cooling shock 
in summer. Results: consistent comfort, economy, 


Automatic change-over from heating to cooling can 
be achieved with the same thermostat. 


Ventilation economizer cycle automatically uses out- 
side air to help carry cooling load, cutting refrigera- 
tion costs. 

In addition, an electronic system is easy to install, 
And electronic controls, having no moving parts, are 
exceptionally long-lived. 


asier to plan, more profitable to operate 


Individually designed Honeywell Electronic Temperature Control 


delivers advantages no other control installation can duplicate 


ONEYWELL ELECTRONICS is the latest develop- 

ment in temperature control. It's big news, 
important news, from which you can profit. The case 
of eight new Safeway food stores in California and 
Washington shows why. 


In meeting control needs peculiar to today’s super- 
markets, Safeway's planners wanted all the basic 
advantages of a good control installation, and more. 
They wanted refinements as modern as their stores — 
refinements that promised long-range efficiency and 
safety from obsolescence for many years ahead. 
Wisely, they chose Honeywell Electronic Customized 
Temperature Control. Features of the installations 
and how they function for Safeway stores are briefly 
described above. 


Why electronics? The reason, in a word, is flexibil- 
ity. No other temperature control system adapts so 
readily to so many specific job requirements. No 
other system is so efficient — management's assurance 
of important economies in operating costs, of un- 
precedented comfort and convenience. 

These benefits suggest some of the ways Honeywell 
Electronic Customized Temperature Control can help 
you in heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
industrial control, in any building, new or existing. 
For the new booklet, ‘Flexible as a Strand of Wire’’, 
giving full information on Electronic Customized 
Temperature Control, call your architect, engineer, 
or local Honeywell office. Or write Honeywell, 
Dept. BW-9-138, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Honeywell 


Electronic Controls 112 offices across the nation 
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MILCOR CELLUFLOR’S TOUGH SKIN 
PROTECTS YOUR BUILDING INVESTMENT 


Milcor Celluflor’s tough skin of TI1-CO Galvanized Steel 
protects it against construction’s heavy traffic. After construction, 
this tough skin continues to protect Celluflor’s electrical 
raceway cells against time, temperature and humidity. Wiring 
remains free of obstructions and abrasive surfaces. Structural 
strength is fully retained through the years. 

This extra protection against deterioration of your investment 
is built into Milcor Celluflor by a leader in the building field 
for more than half a century — Inland Steel Products 
Company, a subsidiary of Inland Steel Company, Chicago. 


MILCOR ceELLUFLOR 









a 


Ordinary galvanizing, shown in this 
photomicrograph, has a brittle iron 
tine layer which makes it subject to 
cracking and flaking 


Cellufior’s tough shin is intend TI-CO 
Galvanizing which has no brittle 
alloy layer. its zine surface is firm 
ly bonded to the stee!, doesn't crack 
or tieke away. 


INLAND: ste EL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4041 WEST BURBNHAM STREET + MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


BALTIMORE 5, M., 5300 Pulaski Highway + BUFFALO 11, N. Y., 64 Rapin St. + CHICAGO 9, ILL., 4301 S$, 
Western Ave. Bivd. + CINCINNAT! 25, OHIO, 3240 Spring Grove Ave. * CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 1541 E. 38th 
St. * DETROIT 2, MICH., 690 Amsterdam Ave. « CITY 41, MO., P.O. Box G18 + LOS ANGELES 58, 
CALIF., 4807 E. 49th St. + NEW YORK 17, N.Y, Park Ave. + ST. LOUIS 10, MO., 4215 Clayton Ave. 





READERS REPORT 








Obsolete Bridges? 


Dear Sir: 

You reported that constant flex- 
ing by traffic of the structure of the 
San Francisco Golden Gate Bridge 
has caused its rivets to work loose. 
[BW—Aug.13'55,p140]. One by 
one these rivets are being replaced 
with bolts. 

Other bridges and riveted struc- 
tures have had the same difficulty 
with loose rivets. If these bridges 
had been built with welded con- 
struction, which is the simplest yet 
strongest way to fabricate steel 
structures, this extremely expensive 
procedure of replacing rivets would 
never be necessary. Furthermore, 
leading structural authorities state 
that welded bridges can be and are 
built with at least 29% savings in 
the amount of steel used. 

European countries have had a 
long successful experience of saving 
steel with not only welded bridges 
of long spans, but also all types of 
steel structures. For almost 20 
years, highway and railroad bridges 
built in Sweden have been welded. 

Why, with the evidence before 
us proving the advantages of welded 
construction, we in the United 
States are slow to take this step of 
progress is difficult to understand. 
Some states have adopted policies 
of using welded construction and 
others are presently considering 
it. Nevertheless, our educators, 
schools, highway officials and the 
people who design and make bridges 
and other steel structures have a 
responsibility to make this progress 
as rapidly as possible. 

The country is undertaking a 
gigantic road building program 
which will entail the building of 
many bridges with public funds. 
Will these bridges be obsolete be- 
fore they are built? 

CHARLES HERBRUCK 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Equalizing the Forces 


Dear Sir: 

The article on the Business Ad- 
visory Council is exceptionally in- 
teresting {[BW—Aug.27°55,p100}. 
So much so, that I cannot refrain 
from commenting upon it. My first 
comment, by way of clearing the 
ground, is to wonder why 4 man of 
the evident ability of Congressman 
Emanuel Celler, of New York, can- 
not find a more constructive ap- 
proach to the problem he appears to 
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Are you feeding a paper pachyderm? No joke 
if you are, for the excessive costs of handling 
your company’s records can be eating deeply 
into its profits. 

How long since you took a look at your 
personal files, your file room, at your record 
storage area? Are you keeping records you no 
longer need? Are some of your active records 
really only semi-active? Is the flow of vital 
information from files impeded by inefficient 
systems or equipment, by uncertain indexing, 
by slow filing and slower finding? 


SION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


this white elephant is made of paper! 


Is microfilming a mystery to you? 

It's time for you to measure the savings pos- 
sible, to rediscover the economy and efficiency 
of modern record management methods. 
Remington Rand has dollar-saving answers 
for you, in a package called “Records Man- 
agement Round-up.” This is know-how for 
you to use in getting rid of your costly paper 
elephant. Right now, write for this compre- 
hensive package. Ask for X1619, “Records 
Management Round-Up,” to Room 1906, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 


Hemington Klara .. . the finest in business machines, systems and equipment 











Silicone News Letter 


Better Products, Bigger Markets . . with Silicones 


Manufacturers of products for 
home, industry and military use 
are finding new ways to improve 
them .. . increase their share of 
present markets and new and increase your sales with 


Corning Silicones. Here are a 
few typical examples .. . mail 
coupon for more information on 
how to improve your products 
ones... through using Dow Dow Corning Silicones. 

Silicone RUBBER gives housewives ‘cooking with- 
out looking”. Heart of Westinghouse “Electronic Eye” 
heat control system for range surface units is embedded in 
Silastic’ brand silicone rubber . . . highly resistant to boiling 
water, oil, grease, coffee, syrup .. . stays elastic at 500 F. 
“Eye” is also protected by a diaphragm of Silastic . . . and 


is connected to exterior wiring by Silastic insulated cable. 
"rm GOW CORNING CORPORATION No.1 








Silicone RESIN improves resistance of resistors ... 
gives better protection against moisture. Tru-Ohm Division 
of Model Engineering improves efficiency of wire-wound 
resistors by sealing casings with silicone resin base cement. 
Has proved to give greater resistance to moisture than con- 
ventional silicate-type cement previously used, No. 2 





Silicone GREASE improves operation of surveying 
instruments . . . retains full effectiveness in desert heat or 
arctic cold . . . permanently lubricates ball bearings in 
surveyor transits designed by Brunson Instrument Co. The 
silicone lubricant, Dow Corning 33 Grease, keeps bearings 
100% operational from —80 F to 450 F .. . has con- 
tributed to Brunson’s growth to second largest producer 
in the world, No. 3 





Silicone PAINT keeps home appliances new looking 
longer. Exposed to high temperatures, light-colored or- 
ganic finishes quickly darken and deteriorate . . . so Duo- 
Therm Co. uses heat resistant silicone-based paints on space 
heaters finished to match current decorator color trends. 
Unaffected by 500 hours at 450 F. Also non-chalking, non- 
checking, non-yellowing. No. 4 





Silicone INSULATION adds life to lift trucks .. . 
gives motors more muscles . increases power per pound 
ratio . . . Outlasts organic insulations 10 to |. Automatic 
Transportation Co. greatly improved lift truck reliability 
by building generators and motors with silicone insulation. 
Exceptionally heat resistant, silicone insulation provides 
extra protection against heavy overloads and moisture. No.5 













It's good business to use Dow Corning Silicones . . . they add 
sales appeal .. . open new markets. Mail coupon today! 
Dow Corning Corporation, Dept. 2209, Midland, Michigan 
Please send me: More information on: 1 2 3 4 5 
[) “Whet's @ Silicone”, 32 page illustrated booklet 

Oo 1955 reference guide to silicone products 


Nome 







DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 





Compony _ 
Address 
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be aware of. Not that he should 
not be alert to the dangers he thinks 
he sees, but that he could approach 
it more constructively. . . . 

As the article unfolded to me, 
there came to mind one of the old- 
est and simplest principles of social 
controi—the balance to be achieved 
by the opposition of approximately 
equal forces. Here is such a re- 
markable opportunity to apply this 
principle, | am surprised it has not 
been thought of before. .. . 

If President Eisenhower, acting 
through Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, would invite a group of 
the most thoughtful leaders of or- 
ganized labor to sit in on a similar 
program, meeting from time to time 
to consider the over-all picture of 
the American economy—from the 
standpoint of the workers, and in- 
cidentally of the consumers—such 
a group could very effectively bal- 
ance the influence of the BAC in 
matters of developing public opin- 
ion, and resulting public policy in 
economic matters. Such a Labor 
Advisory Council—LAC—would 
not, of course, be set up merely as 
a sounding board of labor policies, 
but would be a research committee, 
to develop ideas. 

These two select groups—BAC 
and LAC—could be led to select a 
Joint Industrial Cenference Com- 
mittee, whose function could be to 
coordinate the findings of both BAC 
and LAC, and bring to the Secretary 
of Labor, and to the President and 
his Cabinet, their considered opinion 
upon matters of current, and future 
interest in the economic field. By 
these refinements, much guess work 
could be eliminated, and sound and 
constructive areas of agreement 
could be arrived at well in advance 
of executive or legislative action— 
and this, too, without anybody's 
political considerations weighing 
too heavily on the scales... . 

But surely, we have now arrived at 
a point in our economic and politi- 
cal understanding that we can—and 
should—take measures to apply 
some measure of social science to 
our job of running this best of 
all world economies, here in Amer- 
ica. . . . This is not too much to ask 
of ourselves in this day of scientific 
knowhow. 

Bruce B. JOHNSON 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


* An interesting idea that we are 
referring to Washington. 
Battle for Nurses 
Dear Sir: 

In Personal Business you make 
some very sensible remarks on hos- 
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ES rriceent perrormance in oil refining means getting the most 
possible high-value materials out of a barrel of crude oil, 
while keeping to a minimum the low-value residual fuel oils. 


The lower the yield of heavy fuel oil per barrel of crude, the 
more efficient the refining operation is. Last year, while the 
industry averaged 16% residual fuel oil from refining opera- 
tions, Phillips averaged only 4%. And more recently one of the 
Company’s refincries processed two million barrels of crude oil 
without turning out any heavy fuel oil. 

Upgrading raw materials into products 
having higher market value is the basic 
aim of the Company’s processing efforts. 


Performance of the modern re- 
is subject to constant checks 
and almost instantaneous adjust- 
ment from a control room in which 
are centered the instruments which 
record all cme of refining opera- 
tions. Phillips Petroleum Company 
scientists have developed many 
automatic electronic controls to 
make refining more efficient. 


RESIDUAL FUEL OIL PRODUCTION 
PERCENT OF CRUDE 
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From 1946 to 1954 the oil as a whole reduced 
its output of low-value fuel oil 24.9% of crude 

to 16.4%. Meanwhile Phillips average was 
reduced from 18.1% to 4.3%. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 





pital care and what to expect [BW 
—Aug.27'55,p147]}. 

It occurs to me that as business- 

men and workers go to hospitals 
and experience the “thin spread” of 
registered nurse service, they re- 
alize some of the principal reasons: 
The demand for registered nurses 
in government and business, and 
also the resulting competitive wage 
rates. 
In many factories, there is regis- 
tered nurse service, and usually the 
professional requirement is small. 
Most functions could be performed 
by “practical nurses” or other 
trained first aid personnel. Doctors 
and hospitals are just minutes away, 
and inso many factories, nothing 
but minor cases are treated in the 
plant, while anything of a serious 
nature is sent to hospitals. 

So, nursing talent is channeled to 
business while the nursing business 
in hospitals and for private service, 
suffers. The head of the house, 
whether he be manager or em- 
ployee, gets a selfish service on the 
job, and when he’s sick and off the 
job, he, like his family and the pub- 
lic, suffers from the proper distribu- 
tion of nursing care he helped to 
destroy. 

NAME WITHHELD 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


* Ordinarily we do not publish un- 
signed letters. In this case, we know 
of this man’s special interest in hos- 
pitals. So we thought we would be 
doing other readers a service by 
presenting his views, even though 
anonymously. 


Expensive Commuting 


Dear Sir: 


Your article Houston’s New Idea 
for Commuters [BW—Jul.16'55, 
p26] did not mention how many 
passengers the cars will carry, but 
according to the picture of the car 
shown in the article, it will carry 
about 40 or 50 passengers. Appar- 
ently some genius 1s turning the 
most perplexed traffic congestion 
problem of all large cities 
throughout this country, as weli as 
other countries, into a joke or a 
mockery. There is nobody in the 
world who can design and construct 
one-half mile of suspended mono- 
rail, with a car carrying that many 
people, for $50,000. To design and 
build a new car alone would cost 
more than $50,000, and if you use 
at least 100 Ibs. per lineal foot 
track at a cost of 20 cents per Ib. 
its cost would run upward of $100,- 
000 per mile, exclusive of founda- 
tions, stations, equipment and so 
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If you, like most businessmen, are seeking a steady PROFIT 
builder for your business, you'll find that ENGINEERED 
“Automatic” Sprinkler FIRE PROTECTION is the answer. 


It's an investment that returns substantial dividends whether 
you ever have a fire or not. Bon & 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











Let us show you how! 





What's worth insuring Offices in Principal Cities of North and South Amer 
is worth protecting! 
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The SEEING ARROWS 


of our aerial defense 


From the soaring vision of Du Mont came the 
eathode-ray tube which made possible developments 
leading to all our new guided missiles of air, land 
and sea. In our national defense, these “seeing 
arrows” may someday save millions of lives. . 
Flying pilotless at supersonic speeds, the now famous 
Nike and other new missiles can seek out and 
destroy any present-day attacking aircraft! How? 
By electronic response to radar direction and by 
other wonderful televisual and computing circuits. 
And do you know about the new “seeing shields” which 
direct these “seeing arrows’? The latest supersensitive 
radar can picture the size, number, changing speeds, 
heights and directions of a possible aerial invader 
from 200 miles and more away! And it screens our 
hemisphere today! 

There is Du Mont research behind all U. 8. radar. 
And Du Mont cathode-ray tubes for radar have been 
called “the best,” in a postwar report by one of the 
leading government laboratories of national defense. 
Continuing Du Mont research and development in 
all phases of televisual electronics results in products 
of the finest precision and reliability. These products 
.-- used in national defense, science, industry and in 
the home...now benefit our lives in countless ways! 














forth. The rail itself would weigh 
a great deal more than 100 Ibs. per 
lineal foot, to say nothing about 
strong supporting towers and the 
concrete foundations. My single 
line duo-rail rigid type takes 450 
Ibs. per lineal foot, supposed to be 
the lightest line known... . 

Back in 1898 the construction of 
the first suspended monorail carry- 
ing passengers in the world began in 
Germany from Abelfelt to Barmen, 
a distance of about eight or nine 
miles, and in 1901 the first unit of 
about three miles was completed 
and put in operation. The rest of 
it was completed in a year or so 
later. The cost at that time, when 
the best mechanics were getting not 
more than $3.00 per day, was $50,- 
000 per mile, including stations and 
equipment, electrification, etc. Now, 
use your own imagination as to how 
much it would cost at the present 
time. . 

Recently .. . a group of engineers 
and financiers were contemplating 
constructing a new design of mono- 
rail some place in Germany at 4 
cost of $2,400,000 per mile. Now, 
you can see how silly and ridiculous 
it is for some newcomer to offer to 
construct one-half mile of monorail, 


_ 30 feet high, including one car, and 


perhaps one station, at the total cost 
of $50,000. 

According to your magazine 
[BW—Aug.6'55,p8—Readers_ Re- 
port] another genius offered to re- 
duce the proposed Houston City 
monorail cost to one-half, accord- 
ingly the total cost would be about 
$25,000 per mile, by constructing 
a steel frame equipped with a lower- 
ing and raising device so that it can 
be lowered on the street surface, 
drive in a motor bus, raised up to 
the rail in a matter of seconds, then 
out on its way at a speed of 60 mph. 
All this for the total cost of $25,000 
per mile. Doesn't that sound like 
a fairy tale? 

Why not use permanent monorail 
cars or trains, and use small motor 
buses at the end of the lines as feed- 
ers? That would save lots of time 
and be much more practical and 
economical, and use electric power 


eo? instead of diesel or gasoline 
engines. 

ENGINEERS—The Aner 8. Of course, I am confident that 

Sues Poe the Houston City Engineering De- 


partment will not issue a permit to 
anyone to construct a monorail that 
is not practical, safe and meets all 
safety requirements. Otherwise the 
failure of such a line would ruin 
forever a chance to be able to solve 
the traffic jams in all large cities in 
this country... . 


A successful careers Our employment 





® 
is THE ouMOnr DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Ine, Executive Offices, 760 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 


At Davino 





LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 
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NOW JUST ONE GREASE 


does practically every grease job in your plant! 


improved 


POCO HT Grease 


is ideally suited for applications subject to extreme tem- 
peratures, moisture, speed and load. Here's why: 


e It has a higher melting point than most special “high 
temperature greases.”’ 

e It can be pumped at temperatures as low as —20° F. 

e It lubricates completely under conditions of moisture 
or water. 

e It has higher oxidation stability for on the job. 

e It provides extremely high protection against rust 
and corrosion. 

Let your local Pure Oil representative tell you how 

improved POCO HT can cut lubrication costs for you. 

This may be the only grease you need in your entire 

plant. Why not call now and find out? 


Now it’s easier than ever to 


“SIMPLIFY AND SAVE” 


With improved POCO HT headlining Pure's 
Multi-Purpose lubricants, you can now save more 
than ever with Pure’s “Simplify and Save” Plan. 
Find out how it will work in your plant. Write for 
full literature. The Pure Oil Co. 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, illinois. 


Be sure 
with Pure 


PURE MULTI-PURPOSE LUBRICANTS 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area. 





ScAmADIAN S1ROCCO CO. LTO 


HEWANEE BO86 OF CANADA 170 


STAMOARD SANITARY 6 COMINION RADIATOR LTO 


No matter which you dial, you get American-Stavdard quality 


Every one of these divisions and com- 
panies belongs to the American- 
Standard family! It’s a big, widespread, 
international family with forty-seven 
operating plants, twenty-nine in the 
United States, four in Canada, four- 
teen in Europe. 

‘The products made by the American- 
Standard family are as diversified as 


the plant locations. The products run 
the gamut from pressure and temper- 
ature controls for Uncle Sam’s biggest 
aircraft carrier to thermostats for the 
smallest cottage... from blowers for 
huge industrial plants to exhaust fans 
for the kitchen ... plumbing fixtures 
and fittings for homes, office buildings, 
hospitals, churches, hotels, schools. . . 


atomic reactor system components... 
heating, cooling and air-conditioning 
systems for towering skyscrapers or 
small homes ...and boilers too large 
to be carried on a single freight car. 

Next time you need a product for 
home or industry, call one of the 
divisions or companies that make up 
American - Standard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 








BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Look closely at the latest figures on retail sales and you'll see why 
SEPT. 17, 1955 business is embarking on record expansion and improvement. 


By the time August results were counted, merchants had rung up an 
estimated volume of $185%4-billion for the eight months. 





Monthly sales of all kinds of merchandise so far this year average 
almost $15-billion. Each month of the last five has topped that. 


Seldom before has even a single month been so high, and then usually 
during the big Easter or Christmas seasons. 


Moreover, in the previous record year of 1953, average monthly 
sales through August were only $14-billion. 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Many a postwar record has been posted with the help of rising 
prices, but retail sales figures now are little watered by inflation. 


When 1953 was setting its mark, the Consumer Price Index ran 114.4. 
At last reading, it was only up to 114.7 and the average for the year to date 
would almost exactly match 1953's figure. 


Rising personal income has been basic in making new records possible 
at retail. And the unprecedented demand for automobiles has been the 
foremost factor in turning the added income into sales. 


Yet there also has been growing population to reckon with; we now 
have about 5-million more mouths to feed than in 1953. 


Simply in terms of dollars spent at retail, we are running 6% ahead of 
1953. But spread the gain over this year’s larger population, and the 
improvement is reduced to about 342%. 


We have been spending about $90 a month per head this year. The 
figure for 1953 worked out at $87. 


Most wanted of the creature comforts this year: autos, obviously. 


With per capita spending up $3 a month, two-thirds of the gain shows 
up in automotive product. (For new or used cars and parts, we spent $17.50 
a month per head in 1953; this year we’re laying out $19.50.) 


Commercial establishments—purveyors of services as well as goods 
—were quick to see opportunities in this period of free spending. 


For many months, their eutlays on new construction have been soaring 
into the stratosphere. Value of work done on stores, recreational facilities, 
cleaning establishments, etc., in August was $286-million. 


That’s up $25-million in three months, $75-million in a year. 


Factory building is always a little slow to respond to retail volume, 
partly because the amount at risk is so large. But it began to zoom late 
last year. 

Work now being done on the walls and floors and roofs to house new 
machinery, but not including the machines, is up to the $200-million-a-month 
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level. That’s the highest since early 1952, but a few millions short of the 
record months between August, 1951, and March, 1952. 


At the rate it’s going, though, it will break through next spring. 


Emphasis, in the months to come, doubtless will be more heavily on 
equipment purchases than on the building of factories. 


Many of today’s plants were built with'an eye to future space needs. 
Others are being converted to newer, more efficient machinery. 


And stee) will be less of a bottleneck than you might think. 


Tool makers are good customers, of long standing, at steel mills. Be- 
sides, delivery dates on their complicated products stretch out—providing 
a bit of time to scramble for materials. 


Railroads are the Johnnies-come-lately in the business of adding to 
existing stocks of equipment. Their sudden burst of freight car orders runs 
head on into two of the tightest steel items—plates and structurals. 


Big expansion programs are always welcome for the way they buoy the 
economy. But, in their very nature, they carry an inflation threat. 


There’s no point to expansion unless business generally is active. And, 
when business generally is active, plant building and equipping piles new 
demands for men and materials on already overtaxed markets. 


Commercial and industrial projects have joined home building in 
keeping the labor supply short in construction, That, in turn, has facilitated 
wage boosts. And building costs have gone on rising. 


In much the same way, a wave of orders for factory tools puts zip 
into wages and materials prices in the capital goods field. 


Sidelight on plant costs: Industrial and commercial expansion this 
quarter is expected to approach a $30-billion annual rate. But price tags, 
already higher than in 1953, still point up. 

Thus, until we top 1953 dollar values several percentage points, we 
probably won't actually have done any very real record breaking. 


Much has been said about how industrial expansion would take up 
the slack in case the housing market should weaken. 


Well, once again it begins to appear that help is premature. 

The downtrend that appeared to be developing in housing has been 
reversed. And the reversal, coming in August coincident with official 
efforts to tighten mortgage money, seems doubly impressive. 

—_—e— 


Everyone knew steel production would turn up in the autumn. (Some 
needed repairs would have been made by then; vacations would be over, 
and so would the hot weather.) And it has—to about 96% of capacity. 


But, more than that, the industry now can turn out during most weeks 
what it says it will as the week starts. That happened last week for the 
first time since the weather began to wilt the workers. 


Contents copyrighted under the general sepyright on the Sept. 17, 1965, Isswe—Business Week, 390 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 








It’s easy to keep these hands beautiful 


Standard shipping containers can now be opened effortlessly at home without tugging, 
straining or nail breaking—when they're sealed with National's sor?’ svar adhesive! 

sor’ SEAL also has a reassuring feature for shippers. Its holding strength will not 

permit containers to pop open during shipping or storage. 

Further, sort seat performs a good will advertising mission for manufacturers, Shipping 
containers can be now opened in stores without being mutilated. They still have a 


clean, trim appearance when reused for home deliveries. Here again, you'll find that 


Nationa! has made another worthwhile contribution to the packaging industry. 


@ 
STARCHES ADHESIVES 


RESYNS® 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS. Ir 








Geoodjorm Inatitutional Chair 
No. 4302 in natural aluminum 
Also available in bronze, gold 
ebony and other anodized colors 


The policy of Mutual of Omaha is 
comfort insurance for personnel 
That's why they've placed Goodform 
No. 4302 in their employees’ cafe 


teria. And the benefits are mutual 


Goodform’s well balanced structure 
simply designed with perfect pro 
portioning, means luxury seating 
Result 
relaxing lunch time and go back to 


employees enjoy a restful, 


the afternoon's work fully refreshed. 


“OGG MAKER OEBHe * 





SOCOrTORw ALUMINUM CHAIRG 


Mutual of Omaha 
benefits 
with Goodform 


In a chair 


pod form 


means 
relaxation 





Adding to their natural beauty and 
smartness of design, Goodform chairs 
now come with aluminum in color 
anodized finish — bronze-gold, ebony 
and other attractive tones. Always 
smooth and bright, the lightweight 
aluminum frame is permanently 
rigid and strong, always squeakless 
And the upholstery in vividly color- 
ful, plastic-coated material is practi- 
cally accident proof, cleaned quickly 
with mild suds and water 


ae 


ght of tof to 


* SUPER FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT 





Consider quality. Consider style. 
Consider cost. Then investigate 
Goodform for the best, the most eco- 
nomical buy in institutional seating. 


Write us. We'll send you a catalog 
in color showing the many beautiful 
models in the Goodform Institutional 
Aluminum Chair line. The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-47, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


FIREPROOFIN 


sf Metal Busine i ture 





* GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 








Latest Preced Month Yeor 
’ Week Week Ago Ago 


"1396 1139.7 142.1 1218 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). BO PEPER ST LORE ie . 2,264 2,176 1,583 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . ie x (105,680 175,822 64,743 62,880 
oe const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) ’ $56,241 $55,856 $49,043 $17,083 
er output (millions of kilowatt-hours)... .. . ’ 10,706 10,729 § 808 4,238 

$6,662 6,635 6,171 4,751 

$1,622 1,522 1,304 1,745 

291,453 274,078 176,765 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.1. (daily av., thousands of cars). 
ee raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 

partment store sales (chan from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradetreet, number) my 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). . 407.6 400.7 409.0 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 97.2 96.7 87.1 #473.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. $. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 78. 79.3 79.3 97.0 4475.4 
Print cloth ( eel Mae, OB), cian cis He VERE Eis 4 i ewetov died veve . 18.9¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 153.9 153.9 144.5  +#76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). $43.83 $43.83 $29.50 $20.27 
ah , Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.) * Na 44.856¢ 36.270¢ 3.000¢ 14.045¢ 

(No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)... ity ] $2.07 $2.17 $2.40 $1.97 
Cotton, daily — 14 meng markets, _ ; . +33.43¢ 33.57¢ 34.21¢ **30.56¢ 
Wool tops ( ni 34 $1.79 $1.78 $2.25 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)... , 346.8 334.0 246.6 135.7 
Medium Some corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's)... ... v¥ ‘ 5 3.59% 3.56% 3.47% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24% 24-28% 14-11% 1-1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reportin reporting member banks. ... Lor R +55,931 f $4,013 ++45,82( 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... . bons ‘ +84,412 . 82,020 1+171,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks : 074 424,171 . 20,829 +49,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 7 130,948 , 35,526 1149,879 
Total reserve cr outstanding ' 25,217 fk 24,759 23,883 


Average weekly in manufacturing OS aa $77.11 $76.35 $71.06 $43.82 
Wholesale prices (U. 5S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100). rin Fé o otiae 110.4 110.5 110.5 78.7 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . oo Gh $43.9 $43,7 $43.4 $21.3 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)......... July $11,890 $11,820 $11,752 $5,489 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions). .... . bey July $23,355 $23,190 $22,403 $9,791 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept, 10, 1955, +? Estimate. 6 Date for Latest Week” on cach series on request, 
* Revised, ** Ten designated markets, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


THE DEALERS: ALL SET FOR ‘S6 CARS. The deal- 
ers have gotten inventory under control by a sales 
RE cups ocbebivrvhewh bbe i. 


THE BOOM KEEPS GOING IN ‘'S6. This is the 
forecast you get from business’ new machinery 


EYING ANTITRUST IN FOREIGN 
FIELD. Senate hearings spotlight 
problem of Sherman Act's effect on 
foreign investing ............ p. 125 
BOOM IN EUROPE, TOO. Steel out- 
put nears record, but demand outruns 
Ds daa pes dadnccdaveur brane 4 p. 135 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
the Hunts’ oil deal in Pakistan, Con- 
vair's sales abroad, training atom ex- 
POT scr ciccccese beackbebbe es p. 138 


FOR URANIUM. THE BLOOM IS OFF 
. . . @ growing supplies seem suffi- 
cient to take care of short-run de- 
mand p. 186 


IN COMMODITIES. News about coal- 
aluminum link, wool, sulfur...p. 192 


7 


SCHOOLS GIVE THE ANSWER. 
Question was how to keep up prefab 
home sales, and National Homes 
Corp.'s answer is to make — 
schools .... -p. 196 


NEW LOOK ON A NEW DEAL BABY. 


SEC is making itself over......p. 154 
B&O REFINANCING. A $280-million 
offering this week............ p. 160 


4 
: 


8 


new power fight, ‘unwanted taxes, 
pipeline costs. ..... 6.6.6 .esess p. 52 


clear power plants ............ p. 56 


siveb neds p- 25 


SMART INVESTORS HUNT CLOSER TO HOME. 


Leery of Wall Street, they are putting money into 
local businesses and real estate............ p- 26 














FOR ‘56: THE SAFEST CARS YET. 
The auto makers finally take note of 
crash researchers’ safety advice.p. 67 


THE AIR GETS MORE COMPETITIVE. 
CAB moves toward new route pat- 
tern with stronger competition. .p. 76 


MAKING SUP MORE TANGIBLE. 
Compensation plan for flat glass 
workers er = ER 

wi .p. 166 


WIDER FIELD FOR ARBITRATORS. 
Two farm machinery makers and 
union name bargaining mediators 
who had served as adjudicators of 
p. 168 
Dur- 
training for 
ee p. 170 
IN LABOR. News about the dock 


strike, workers ducking Red question, 
_p. 174 


benefits 


established contracts . 


MANPOWER FOR THE ATOM. 
kin sets up nuclear 


UMW’s new drive in South... 





The Pictures—Grant Compton— 
cover, 30 (bot.), 142, 143, 144; Con- 
vair——32; Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica—116; Myron an oh tae 42, 
43, 46; Fos, Inc.—86, 87; FloMix 
Fertilizer's Corp.—120; Joerm Gerdts 
~186; Bob Isear—108 (it.); Herb 
Kratovil-—30 (top), 66, 67, 119; Mag- 
num Photos, inc.—1 36, 137; National 
Homes—196; Sec—154; W. W.— 
168 (rt.). 











STOCKPILE, GOAL IN SIGHT, MARKS TIME. Aims 
are half fulfilled, but budget and diversions to 


industry hamper planning.................. p. 31 

COAL DEAL by Cyrus Eaton means UMW gain in 

West Kentucky fields...................+5. p. 32 

THE WASP WAIST DOES IT. Squeeze-in fuselage 

lets fighter planes pierce sonic barrier....... p. 32 
Page | SMANAGEMENT: (G00, 
Sustners Outiesk .-.. +; TO MAKE THEM BUY—TRY SCI- 
Washington Outlook . .. 37 ENCE. Philip Morris has learned that 
International Outlook . 163 in two years of readying its new cig- 
Personal Bus:ness . 183 arette pack ..............005. p. 41 
The Trend 200 IN MANAGEMENT. News about vic- 
tory in Libby battle, industry-spon- 
Figures of the Week. .... 21 sored scholarships, expansion for 
Charts of the Week 104 SED c esccnesencponvecss (kas p. 50 

Readers Report ov ERs 8 


WAITING TO GO ON: BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL TV. Next week John 
Bull gets his first taste of paid TV 
commercials—-and a marketing revo- 
RSE Sr ee p. 86 


VINYL PLASTIC WHIPS UP FOAM. 
How a license plan put over a big 
mow pra@uct ................. p. 96 
IN MARKETING. News about quan- 
tity discounts, Minute Maid, defend- 
ing “all” = ..p. 98 


CAN IT HOLD ITS GAINS? Stock 
market is going strong, but Septem- 
ber is a tricky month........p. 176 


WALL ST. TALKS........... p. 180 


THEY SAVE SPACE, WEIGHT, HEAT. 
Transistors gain in the air..... p. 108 
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“Thanks for the 
order, Ed. We'll ship 
it to you today.” 








= |= al 


one | 3 ta 


ot ed &” 


‘Inventory’s low on 
both items. We'll need 
a hundred of each 

by Tuesday.” 











“We need some more 
information right now. 
Let's call the home office!” 





Get it done now 
by Long Distance 


Whether the job is selling, purchas- 
ing, administration or anything else, 
Long Distance is ready to help you get 
it done fast. 


So use Long Distance regularly to 
keep in touch with out-of-town cus- 
tomers and prospects—and with your 
own sales force, branch offices and other 
company units. It’s easy to do, Per- 
sonal. Low in cost. And it gets results. 


You'll find that’s true whatever you 
make, whatever you sell, Thousands of 
firms have proved it. We have many 
specific suggestions based on their ex- 
perience and we'd like to pass them 
along to you. Just call your Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh 
St. Louis to Cincinnati 
Atlanta to Chicago 

Los Angeles to Detroit 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first 
three minutes. They do not inciude the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 

















G-E LAMPS GIVE YOU 





How General 
the *3.50 slimline lamp 


MORE LIGHT. The picture above was taken by the glow of the 
chemical piled on the tray. It’s the phosphor used Inside the 
General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp to produce light. It's 
19% brighter than it was five years ago. Holds its brightness 
better, too. Result: over the original 6000-hour life period, to- 
day’s G-E slimline lamp gives 31% more light than the 1950 
slimline. 


LONGER Life. Silhouctted against the glow is a tiny coil of 
wire. It’s the cathode that carries electricity to operate the lamp. 
[t's coiled three times. It holds more starting chemical and holds 
it longer. This cuts down on early burnouts. And this is the main 
reason why today’s General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp 
lasts 7,500 hours, compared to the old lamp’s life rating of only 
6,000 hours. 


COSTS Less. With the value going up like this, the price of 
today’s General Electric slimline fluorescent lamp has actually 


MORE FOR ALL YOUR 


LIGHTING DOLLARS 


Electric built a *7.00 bonus into 


gone down. Less than a year ago, a price reduction brought 
case-quantity buyers a net saving of 17¢ per lamp. 

To add it all up, counting lamps, labor and electricty; the 
amount of light G-E slimline gives today would have cost $7.00 
more only five years ago! 

For more facts on how General Electric gives you more for all 
your lighting dollars, write for a free 16-page Progress Report 
to Lamp Users: Large Lamp Department, General Electric, 
Dept. 482-BW-9, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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The Dealers: All Set for 56 Cars 


@ Dealers didn’t think they could do it, but their 
sales push has cut inventories to manageable size. 


@ They've had to change their ideas about how 
much inventory to carry. With all the optional colors and 


gadgets, they have to keep more cars in stock. 


@ They’ve had to adjust their thinking about profits, 
too. Profits today are built on big volume, not on high 


markup on each car. 


The day of reckoning has come for 
the auto dealers. The 1956 models are 
already trickling into the showrooms. 
Now 1s the dealers’ last chance to clear 
out the '55s—with or without a loss on 
each car that overhangs the market. 

Unexpectedly, the reckoning looks 
fine for the dealers. They said it 
couldn't be done, but they have kept 
up amazingly with the factories’ hot 
8 gine pace. Instead of disastrously 
1igh inventory at time of model change, 
the dealers find themselves with: 

In most cases, a comfortably man- 
ageable stock of cars. 

In some cases, an actual shortage of 
popular brands and models. 

Dealers did the trick with a sensa- 
tional selling job—more than 600,000 
cars in every month since February. 
They capped their performance with 
the biggest August in history, except 
for 1950, when Korea sent people on 
a buying binge. 

Dealers’ reports to their factories 
show 657,000 deliveries in August— 
33,000 higher than July and only 27,- 
000 short of August, 1950. August 
production was about 614,000 cars. 


l. Inventories 


This brought inventory of dealers 
down to 660,000 cars at the opening 
of September; Ward’s Automotive Re- 
ports estimates they will be about 565,- 
000 by the end of the month. Some 
sources put the figure 100,000 higher. 
Either way, though, inventory. is be- 
ing whittled at a rate about 20,000 
cars faster than earlier prediction (BW— 
Aug.13°55,p25). And it amounts to only 


a month’s supply, while many factories 
are still going out of production for 
model changes 

¢ Cry for More Cars—susiness wWeex 
reporters who asked dealers about the 
inventory situation this week heard 
complaints that would have been un- 
thinkable six or eight months ago: 

e “I had to go out and buy more 
than 100 new cars from other dealers 
at a premium, plus paying the freight.” 
(Ford dealer in Baltimore) 

¢ “I've been getting phone calls all 
morning from smaller dealers who are 
looking for cars.” (Another Ford man 
in Philadelphia) 

el have to scrounge cars from 
slower-moving dealers; that costs me 
$50 profit to the other guy, plus the 
$17.50 yearend bonus I'd get if the 
car came straight from the factory.” 
(Chevrolet ro a in Atlanta) 

¢ “I had to turn the heat on the 
regional sales manager to get 75 cars 
trucked out here from Kansas City.” 
(Ford dealer in San Francisco) 

e “We're humping to get enough 
cars to last to mid-November, when we 
expect the "56 models, and we're trying 
to get them from the small dealers.” 
(Studebaker dealer in Portland, Ore.) 

A zeal sign of the times was the 
complaint mY Chevrolet dealer in Los 
Angeles; “When production was heavy, 
the factory peed ois os us—now they 
aren't giving us enough. The factory 
simply doesn’t know how to treat 
dealers.” 


¢ Choosy Customers—An inventory of 
600,000 cars of the expiring model is, 
of course, big even in a superlative sales 
year. Obviously, many of these cars are 


in the wrong place—Boston and Birm- 
ingham report notable surpluses of cars 
~—and many are the wrong brands or 
models to appeal to buyers. 

Nowadays, a big inventory is almost 
automatically required, some dealers 
point out. As a Minneapolis dealer 
aut it: “With 17 or 18 color com- 
Cinetions, plus the ones a customer 
thinks up; three engines, three trans- 
missions, three series with several 
models in each, optional tinted glass 
and pushbutton windows and what not 
—we have to carry more cars than we'd 
like to. If we cut down any, we're sure 
to be out of the model that somebody 
wants.” 

A Buick dealer showed a reporter in 
Houston a sheaf of 31 orders he can’t 
fill right now because he can’t deliver 
to the buyer’s specifications. 


ll. Sales 


Dealers differ on the value of the 
midsummer madness that coupled new 
car sales with gifts of uranium stock 
(Detroit, Birmingham), a Hawaii vaca- 
tion (Denver, Portland), Alcoa stock 
(Maryville, Tenn.), a vacation in Paris 
or Hollywood (Boston), or optional 
equipment at $1 per feature (Los An- 
geles). 

“Our Hawaii vacation turned out to 
be one of the most lucrative promo- 
tions we ever tried,” says a Xen 
dealer in Portland, Ore. “About 100 of 
our 129 sales in August came during the 
two-week promotion. Only 22 cus- 
tomers took the trip; the rest took the 
$335 value of the trip as a discount 

. when they found they got only 
one ticket. But it put prospects in 
a buying mood,” 

Many dealers raise their hands in 
horror at such tactics. “The guy you're 
talking to,” says one report, “always 
claims he’s doing all right because he 
knows how to get out and sell~but he 
just doesn't see how his competitors 
get away with the gimmicks and things 
they're doing.” 
¢ Hot August~Whatever the reason, 
August sales ran hot. Ford Motor Co., 
for example, says it was the company’s 
biggest sales month since 1924. Many 
ie in many cities say similar things 
about their own business. In New 
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York, August was slow, but September 
so far has been going well. 

Some dealers attribute the buying 
spurt to fear of higher price on 
1956 models, (Prices a Lintole's 
Capri, the first line to appear, ra 
$10.90 to $243.90 above similarly 
equipped "55 models.) Others say price 
makes no difference. 

According to one theory, the chief 
cftect of an average $75 to $125 increase 
in ‘56 prices will be to help the sale 
of late-model used cars by fattening the 
spread. As it is now, with casier credit 
terms on new cars, a man can buy a 
current model for about the same 
monthly payments as a 1953 or 1954 
used car. 

Another effect could be to start the 
model year out with discounts from 
list price~a thing almost unheard-of. 
For the past six months, an observer 
points out, most cars have been dis- 
counted $300 or so; now comes another 
$75 or $100 to collect besides the $300, 
if a car is to sell at list. “Dealers are 
volume-happy now, and some may not 
hold still for that,” this man says. 


lll. Profits 


When they measure profits, auto 
dealers have to use new standards based 
on volume rather than a big markup 
per car (BW—Feb.5'55,p54). Not al 
of them are reconciled to this new 
trick. And not all are making profits 
by any yardstick, 

“It's a pretty rugged fight,” says a 
dealer in Minnea ‘hs “There's no re- 
sponsibility, no dignity left in it. It's 
not half as much fun as it used to be, 
and not as much money, either.” He 
says his volume is “substantially” up, 
his profit unmentionably down. — 

The best a dealer can hope for, 

says a Cleveland dealer, is a 3% net 
profit on a new car sale. Syracuse deal- 
ers say they average about 2%, com- 
pared with 5% a few years ago. Several 
dealers in Kansas City agree that the 
only profit is in financing a car pur- 
chase; some have sold their franchises 
in order to devote full time to handling 
the paper on car sales, 
* Mortal Dealers—Official statements 
say the dealers are doing fine. Joseph 
Bayne, Mercury’s general sales man- 
ager, says Mercury dealers ran up a 
$50-million profit this year—five times 
the 1954 figure. L. W. Smead, his 
opposite number in Ford Div., said 
this week that only 1.7% of Ford 
dealers are losing money, compared 
with 8% a year ago. Dealer mortality 
in Los Angeles is reported at an all- 
time low, 

Nevertheless, a Denver dealer says: 
“I know three new car dealers in this 
vrea who have surrendered theiz fran- 
chises and e in dent in the 
last vear. I think they had sense.” 
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Smart Investors 


In the autumn of 1929, Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres, the sage of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., staked out a claim on im- 
mortality with the following statement: 
“It seems probable that stocks have 
been passing not so much from the 
strong to the weak as from the smart 
to the dumb.” 

This week, susiness WEEK reporters 
all over the country heard an eerie echo 
ot those sentiments—stated almost in 
the same words but updated to 1955. 

The reporters were talking to a 
sampling of men with a reputation as 
smart managers of money. They were 
asking, as they have periodically for 
the past several years, what a shrewd 
investor does with his money these days. 

A couple of years ago, Wall Street 
drew these men the way a candy store 
draws a boy with a nickel. Almost auto- 
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Sinking some money in a Canadian 
Moose pasture. 


matically, they used at least part of their 
war chests to buy common stocks. Even 
as late as the spring of 1954, most of 
the smart money men thought nation- 
ally traded stocks were a good bet cither 
as a hedge against inflation of as a 
ticket for a nice ride to new price 
peaks (BW—Apr.24'54,p27). 
. Home—Now the mood is 
changing. The smart money managers 
aren't looking for anything like the 


1929 crash. But they think that the 
oods on Wall Street's counters have 
con pretty well picked over. 

“I can still make money in Wall 
Street,” says a Midwestemer who has 


been doing just that for the past five 
years, “but it takes too much brain- 
sweat. There are half a dozen proposi- 


tions within 50 miles of nere that will 
pay me more and worry me less.” 

In many ways, this man is typical— 
or at least as typical as anyone can be 
of a pore that includes men of all 
ages, a and temperaments, 
men who have only one thing in com- 
mon: money to put to work for them. 

These men aren't liquidating the 
stocks they already hold—taxes would 
make that too costly. But as they ac- 
quire new money to invest, they are 
looking further afield—and closer to 
home. 
¢ All Things—What they are looking 
for depends, as always, on individual 
tastes and tempers. Some like to play 
long shots; others play safe. Some 
diversify carefully; others plunge. 

And so, as the smart money moves 
out of Wall Street, it tends to scatter 
into a wide variety of enterprises. Some 
is going into Canadian moose pasture 
that may or may not have something 
under it that is worth digging up. Some 
is still going into oil—a perennial fa- 
vorite because of its special tax treat- 
ment. A lot is going into real estate. 
And a lot more is going into local busi- 
nesses of one sort or another. 
¢ To All Men—How you choose the 
situations that you invest in depends 
to a large extent on what sort of op- 
erator you are. If you have reached the 
status of a Floyd Odlum or even a 
Louis Wolfson, you no longer have to 
look for money-making opportunities. 
Your reputation brings them to you. 

If you work on a smaller scale, then 
you have to scout around. And since 
there is a limit to the area you can 
scout, the odds are that you will wind 
up yee your money into something 
fairly close to your home town—buy- 
ing a ay of a local business or plec- 
ing a bet on local real estate. 

One sharp New Yorkez, for instance, 
has been doing both. For the past sev- 
eral years he has been buying up indus- 
trial sites. Lately, he has pulled some 
of his money into a small finance 
company that is running up terrific 
profits. 

In an upstate New York town, sev- 
cral younger men with money to put 
to work have gone in for coffee vending 
machines. Another is about to set up 
# chain of ice cream stalls. 

In Salt Lake City, small finance 
companies get a mention again—cven 
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Hunt Closer to Home 


in competition with uranium stocks. In 
Cleveland, 10 businessmen are putting 
$10,000 each into a small company to 
finance research on ore dressing and 
mining. Another Midwesterner, a man 
with a good sized estate, is systemati- 
cally spreading part of it out over a 


One wheeler-dealer is shifting from gov- 
ernment bonds to grazing land. 


gioup of small companies. So far, he 
has bought a sizable piece of a locally 
owned chemical company that he can 
keep an eye on and a small company 
that is developing clectronic gadgets. 
In addition to that he is investing in a 
couple of local airlines in the Southwest 
because he thinks they are serving fast 
growing areas and that they are a 
natural for merger. 

¢ Fast Footwork—This trend toward 
local investment is likely to make quite 
a wheeler and dealer out of a man witli 
money to invest. Consider, for instance, 
the case of a big Midwestern executive 
whose money five years ago was largely 
concentrated in stocks, bonds, and 
Florida timber land. 

In the past couple of years, this man 
says he has ae most of his govern- 
ment bonds and has not increased his 
stockholdings except to take up bonus 
stock in his own company. He has put 
more money into Florida land, but not 
into timber. Instead, he is buying graz- 
ing land. 

Locally, he has bought a picce of a 
small company that makes air con- 
ditioners and storm windows and doors. 
This has paid well and promises to 
keep on paying. A truck fine venture 
lost him 65% of his investment, and 
he got out. He also sold his stock in 
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a local auto parts company when he 
decided that the-management was dead 
on its feet. Part of that money went 
into what he considers no-risk stock 
(Republic Steel and C&O Ry.). The 
balance went into highly speculative 
companies—one a maker of powdered 
metal parts, another a specialty paint 
making compar, and a third that is 
involved in an auto parking building 
venture. All three of these are still 
alive; one (the paint pong is doing 
fine; the other two are limping. 
¢ Advantages—All this switching and 
shifting in local or regional enterprises 
means wezk for the investor. But it’s 
not exactly coolie labor. And local 
businesses have at least two advantages 
that appeal to the smart money man- 
agers: 

¢ They are near enough for him 
to keep an eye on them, and they in- 
volve things that he understands. 

¢ They offer opportunities for 
taking profits on a capital gains basis 
rather than as straight income. The 
tax problem looms large in every money 
manager's mind these days—so much 
so that the mp gamble for a short- 
term payout has almost vanished. 
¢ The Good Earth—Real estate also 
offers a prospective investor both these 
advantages. And so it shares the spot- 
light with local businesses as a favorite 
cutlet for smart money. 

In general, the play new seems to be 
shifting away from plain farm land, 
timber, or unimproved acreage, The 
fashionable trick at the moment is to 
buy run-down apartments or offices, 
with the idea of putting them back into 
first-class shape. 

One wealthy New Yorker, a retired 
businessman, says, “I haven't got a 
cent in stocks right now. I’ve got some 
bonds, mostly governments, but all 
my capital is in real estate.” 

The real estate he favors is old town 
houses, which he converts into tuxury 
apartments, “ I have bought four houses 
in the last two years—two in Man- 
hattan’s 70s, two in midtown. I've had 
to pay an average of $110,000 apiece, 
and I’ve had to put a lot in to make 
them over. But each is a paying prop- 
osition that gives me a return of about 
20% of my money after paying off the 
banks.” 

The banks, in fact, put up most of 
the cash for his deals. But he does a 
lot of work before buying a place. “I 
scout about a hundred places a month, 
and I put in a lot of time on a serious 
proposition. The location has to be 
right. I’m really a parasite on all the 
new office buildings going up along 
Madison and Park. They provide me 
with high paying tenants.” 


¢ And Its Fruits—Office buildings are 
generally rated as a good bet, too. The 
trick is to buy something a little down 
at the heel and lift it into a higher rent 
class by modernizing. Often this takes 
more capital than one man can swing, 
and so a dozen or more businessmen 
sometimes go in together on such a 
deal. 

Along the shores of the Great Lakes, 
there is a quiet scramble for industrial 
sites that might benefit from the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In New York, there 
is brisk trading in locations along the 
Third Avenue El, which is being de- 
molished, letting the sunshine fall, 
literally and financially, on assorted 
property owners. 
¢ Gambling Money—There are still 
plenty of we who like to play long 
shots. And when they can’t find them 
in Wall Street, they look elsewhere. 

In the Mountain States, they like 
to grubstake prospectors. In Los An- 
geles, there’s a vogue for Mexican 
mortgages. They are supposed to pay 
off 30% a year, and the holders say 
they do pay off, 

One’ investment counsellor is steer- 
ing his dead game clients onto South 
American loans—risky but profitable. 

And recently a securities dealer 
helped a customer buy into a Japanese 
company. “We couldn't pronounce the 
name,” says the dealer. “But it looked 
like a wonderful buy.” 
¢ Watchful—What smart money does 
6° into the stock market goes for the 
alue chips. And a fair amount of it 
even seems to be holing up in gov- 
ernment bonds, especially the foe 
issues that are selling at a discount. 


People will go a long way to set up a 
tax loss. 
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BUSINESS CAPITAL SPENDING: 


Total Expenditures 
(Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted annual rote) 
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Quverter Quarter Quarter 
—— 1954 ———~ ‘ 1955 4 
1954 955 

3rd Quarter 4th Cuarter Ist Quarter 2nd Quverter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
Manufacturing ........ $10.98 $10.58 $10.17 $10.84 $11.36 $12.05 
SENN cic. 0/0 eartive.as oti 1,00 91 80 94 .93 42 
Wee” co bccbs ceded .80 68 74 80 98 1.12 
Other Transportation ... 1.51 1.53 1.46 1.62 1.68 1.47 
Public Utilities ........ 4.12 4.01 4.01 4.09 464 4.68 
*Commercial & Other... 8.42 8.46 8.46 5.90 9.43 9.48 


Total .......+.-$26.84 $26.18 $25.65 $27.19 $29.03 $29.73 


“Includes trade, service, finance and other construction 


Dote, Securities & Exchange Comm, and Dept. of Commerce. Qovusiness ween 
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Oote, McGraw-Hill, Dept. of Economics, Eng. News Record, Assn. of American Roilroods. 
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From Two Indicators You Get the Forecast... 


The Boom Keeps Going in '56 


Two of the nation’s best business in- 
dicators—capital spending by business 
and new orders for machinery—are soar- 
ing to record heights. In this third 
quarter, capital spending passed the 
te wg all-time high, and it’s going 
nigher. You get confirmation for its 
continuing rise from the new orders for 
machinery. In the second quarter this 
indicator was running 30% above last 
year’s second quarter, and it shows no 
signs of slackening. 

For ee business, the meaning is 
plain: The boom not only keeps its 
strength through at least the next six 
months—it will try to grow; keep pro- 
duction and employment high. 

* One Trouble Spot—But it’s not all 
roses for the future. Take a look at 
the reason why. The nation’s economy 
is already all-out. Employment has 
jumped to 65.5-million. The steel in- 
dustry is running close to capacity. 
The dampers are down tight on credit. 
As capital spending and machinery 
orders rise, production and employment 
must go up, too. Altogether, these 
bring increasing demands for steel and 
other industrial raw materials that are 
already in short supply. The result: 
While it means that business keeps 
going more strongly than ever, business 
spending also opens the way to the 
danger of inflationary pressures. 

¢ Gains Ahead—You get a graphic pic- 
ture of how capital spending is moving 
from the chart (above, left). The new 


survey by the Commerce Dept. and 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
shows that business spending on plant 
and equipment will reach just above 
$29-billion (at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) in the third quarter of 
1955. The previous peak, set in the 
third quarter of 1953, was $28.5- 
billion. 

For the fourth quarter of this year, 
there’s a new record—$29.7 billion—on 
the way, according to the SEC-Com- 
merce survey. By then, it will be run- 
ning $4-billion above this year's first- 
quarter rate. 

Manufacturing companies, particu- 
larly those in the durable goods indus- 
tries, account for about half this rise. 
¢ Assurance—It’s from the McGraw- 
Hill Economics Dept.’s New Orders for 
Machinery Index (BW—Jul.30°55,p88) 
that you get the indication that this 
upsurge in business’ capital spending is 
going to continue well into 1956. Since 
there’s a lag of six to nine months from 
the time an order is placed until pay- 
ment is actually made, payments on to- 
day's fast-increasing new orders will 
carry well into next year. 

Main contribution to the 30% in- 
crease in machinery orders in this year’s 
second quarter compared with the same 
period last year came from the engine 
and turbine field, where orders for the 

riod were 39% above the year-ago 

gure. In July, they were 50% above 
that level. 


Another indicator of the boom’s 
durability is the outlook for early-1956 
— on industrial construction. 

ontract awards in July and August 

were 63% above the corresponding fig- 
ure for 1954. 
* Behind the U Plant and 
equipment spending was a late starter 
in the boom. Though the turn-up from 
the recession began in the third quarter 
of 1954, plant and equipment spending 
didn’t begin picking up until 1955's 
first quarter. Many companies pre- 
ferred to meet consumer ) sonar in- 
creases by working existing plants at 
top gg: § before expanding capital 
facilities. is delay in expansion lies 
behind some of the current raw material 
shortages, and is sparking inflationary 
elements in the boom. 

You can see it in steel. it wasn’t 
until last week that Republic Steel 
Corp. fired the first gun in steel’s new 
round of expansion (BW-—Sep.10'55, 
p25). You can see it, too, in the record 
of freight car orders. In May, they 
were 3,041. In June, they shot up 
to 13,365. In July, they went to 
18,007. 

Now the mighty upsurge in business’ 
capital spending is firmly on its way. 
It will keep the boom growing. Capital 
spending cycles like the one the nation 
is in now, are erally pretty long- 
lived. They can last from one year to 
three years. The current eens up- 
swing is only six months old. 
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... Mass Display Gets Solid Sales 


Plenty of 
lessons in Madison Square Garden and 


people have learned of 


Ebbets Field over the years. Last 
week, mass retailers were getting a 
lesson at those two arenas. It was that 
the publicity impact of holding a furni 
ture sale in the Garden or at Ebbets 
Field was well worth the cost of setting 
up the show 

Through the week, more than 125,- 
000 shoppers turned out in answer to 
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full page ads that proclaimed: “Ebbets 
rield now displays acres of exciting 
home buys”; or “Only Madison Square 
Garden is big enough to hold our 
greatest furniture bergain event... .” 
¢ Solid Selling—Sachs Quality Stores, 
Inc., estimated that its three-day sale at 
the Garden attracted more than 100,- 
000 people. More than $200,000 worth 
of stock was on display and a staff of 
300 chalked up $500,000 worth of sales. 


At Ebbets Field, 
ran a four-day show. In the first three 
days, 25,000 shoppers looked 
$100,000 worth of furniture. 

Each company backed its show with 
$25,000 to $30,000 in advertising. 

The task force handling Sachs’s sale 
bypassed the company’s regular facili- 
ties as much as possible in order to 
climinate costly unpacking and _re- 
packing 


Michaels & Co 


over 
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Stockpile, Goal in Sight, Marks Time 


@ Half its aims are fulfilled, most others due in two 
years—but right now the outlook is up in the air, and no 


program is set up yet for next fiscal year. 


@ The budget balancing drive is one reason. 


@ But use of stockpile to prop metal prices—or put 


a lid on them—makes bigger hurdles for planners. 


Over the past nine years, the gov- 
ernment has cached $5.5-billion worth 
of metals, minerals, and other raw 
materials in the national strategic stock- 
pile. Additional materials valued at 
$5-billion at current market prices are 
needed to meet total objectives. 

Under original plans, all the 75 goals 
were to be met some time before 1960, 
most of them within the next two 
years. As things stand, about half are 
filled. Only three—nickel, mica, and 
selenium—are less than one-quarter 
completed. 
¢ Uncertainties—This week, however, 
the outlook for new stockpile buving 
is pretty much up in the air. Two 
main factors are casting a big shadow 
over the future of stockpile planning. 

¢ Future acquisitions depend on 
the politics of balancing the budget, 
and the Eisenhower Administration 
campaign to trim federal spending. 

¢ The rate of stockpiling also de- 
pends heavily on industry's general de- 
mand for raw materials. That's because 
in recent years the stockpile’s function 
has been tailored to the times. What 
started out as a national security pro- 
gram has taken on another job. In the 
case of lead and zinc, for example, it 
has become a sort of ever normal 
granary; lead and zinc prices have been 
hiked as the government absorbed mine 
surpluses. On the other side, Wash- 
ington has acted—not always success- 
fully— to keep down aluminum, nickel, 
and copper prices by pumping out sup- 
plies. 

Whatever direction the stockpile 
takes from here on out, you can be 
sure it will continue to have this in- 
fluence on metal markets—as a prop or 
lid for prices. 
¢ Close to Chest—Right now, the stock- 
pilers are playing their game close to 
the chest. With some rare exceptions, 
they have made no new purchase com- 
mitments for over a year, and have no 
firm deliveries scheduled after June 30, 
1956. In addition, no purchase pro- 
gram has been set up as yet for fiscal 
year 1957, which starts next July 1. 
That's unusual at this late date. 

The strategic stockpile books now 
show only $322-million still unobli- 
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ee and $445.2-million in unliqui- 
ted obligations. Spending in fiscal 
1956 (the current fiscal year) is below 
original estimates. The Administration's 
recent budget review showed stock- 
= expenditures totaling $700-million. 

at’s $83-million below last January's 
budget figure, and $102-million under 
fiscal 1955, 

Actually, the lower current spending 
figure reflects not so much an exercise 
in budget cutting as the heavy diver- 
sions from stockpile contracts to satisfy 
increased consumer demand for copper, 
aluminum, and nickel. 
¢ Post-Korean—The strong influence of 
industry's volume of metals consump 
tion on the rate of stockpiling—so no- 
ticeable in recent months—stems in 
large part from Congressional action 
two years ago. Congress then au- 
thorized the stockpile to take up metal 
covered by purchase contracts under the 
Korean expansion program. 

The Detense Production Act of 1950 
had provided for government long-term 
renal wt contracts and market guaran- 
tees—often at floor prices—as a spur to 
expansion of aluminum, copper, nickel, 
manganese, tungsten, titanium, and 
other mining and smelting facilities. 
Some $6-billion worth of contracts of 
this type were made. Many of the 
deals, particularly in aluminum, are on 
a contingent basis: The government 
buys the metal only if the producer 
cannot sell on the open market, 

Much of the strategic stockpile now 
on hand—maybe as much as one-third, 
according to one official—has been ac- 
quired through such DPA purchase 
commitments. Assuming that all the 
producers involved were to sell to the 
government, the bulk of the total stock- 
pile objective would be filled out by 
these commitments. 

That creates another factor of un- 
certainty in stockpile planning. It 
makes it tough for stockpilers to look 
too far ahead on future spending. A 
business recession, with a resulting fall 
in demand for aluminum, say, could 
mean an obligation for the stockpile to 
take up producers’ surpluses 
. Multiple Stockpiles—Most if not all 
of the new stockpile money voted by 


Congress this year ($548.9-million) is 
being used to frquidate costs of metal 
transferred to the strategic stockpile 
from DPA contracts. 

Right there you run up against two 
confusing elements in the picture: 

¢ The strategic stockpile doesn’t 
get all its materials the same way, but 
can acquire them in varied ways. 

¢ There’s not just one government 
stockpile, but many. 
¢ Acquisitions—The strategic stockpile 
can acquire materials by direct purchase 
with stockpile appropriation money, 
and by transfer from DPA _ purchases. 
In addition, strategic materials acquired 
through barter of surplus farm goods 
can go into it; at last count, over $150- 
million worth of metals and minerals 
had been delivered this way. 

The stockpile is also a depository for 
surplus metals held by some govern- 
ment agencies—for example, copper 
melted down from old cartridge cases. 
¢ Categories—When you talk about 
the stockpile, you probably think of 
the national strategic stockpile set up 
in 1946 for military purposes. But not 
all of the metal purchased by the gov- 
ernment under the DPA contracts goes 
into this stockpile. The government 
also maintains a “DPA inventory” to 
hold such material. Right now this 
consists of $441.7-milliot. worth of 
metals and minerals—mainly aluminum, 
titanium, chrome, nickel, tungsten, 
and manganese, Costs of this inventory 
are covered by a $2.1-billion Treasury 
borrowing authority in the 1950 law. 

Then there's Agriculture Dept.’s 
“supplemental” hekella acquired by 
bartering farm surpluses. Agriculture 
can also acquire metals and minerals 
to “protect its assets” —that is, it can 
trade grain, subject to deterioration, for 
more durable copper or lead. 
¢ Goals—The shift in stockpile fune- 
tion began three years ago when it was 
used to head off lead and zinc price 
slides. The shift became more pro 
nounced last year then the Office of 
Defense Mobilization divided the stock- 
pile into two segments—“minimum” 
and “long-term” (BW—Oct.16'54,p30). 

The minimum goal comes to $7-bil- 
lion worth of “A of which $4.5-bil- 
lion are prod « on hand, It's based 
simply on the gap between projected 
defense requirements and estimated 
supplies for a five-year war. 

The long-term goal discounts foreign 
sources of wartime supply. It was set up 
in the midst of a bust in domestic 
metal markets, ostensibly as a defense 
measure, and gave the green light ‘or 
more stockpiling of domestic metals, 
mainly zine and lead, when prices were 
low. 





Coal Deal... 


...+ by Cyrus Eaton 
opens way for wider unioniz- 
ing of West Kentucky coal 
miners. 


lhe West Kentucky coal fields have 
long been a stronghold of the inde- 
pendent operator and the non-union- 
ized miner. This week, the — of 
two producers set a trend toward big- 
ness—and almost certainly widened the 
gates for union recruiters. 

In a deal engineered by Cyrus Eaton 
ot Cleveland, West Kentucky Coal Co. 
paid about $16-million for the mines, 
sales offices, and river towing business 
of Nashville Coal Co. It also takes a 
long-term lease from Justin Potter, 
Nashiville’s president, on 85,000 acres 
of land believed to contain 700-million 
tons of recoverable coal. 

The enlarged company will sell 12.5- 
million tons of coal a year. That's 
more than any other coal outfit in the 
country except Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co, (25-million tons) and 
Peabody Coal Co, of Chicago (upwards 
of 20-million tons). 

* Cracking a Front—Eaton bought into 
West Kentucky Coal in 1953, It had 
been operating without a union since 
its founding in 1870. Soon after Eaton 


took control, it signed a contract with 
the United Mine Workers. 

Chis move fanned the rumor in the 
trade that Eaton was being backed 
financially by his close fnend John L. 


Lewis, chief of UMW. In announcing 
the merger in Nashville this week, 
F.aton took pains to assert that in both 
deals he represented only himself and 
specifically not the union. 

* Plucking a Thorn—Once West Ken- 
tucky Coal had been unionized, it 
found Nashville Coal, non-unionized, 
a thorn in its side. West Kentucky had 
to kick in 40¢ a ton to the UMW 
welfare fund, while Nashville didn’t. 
The 40¢ differential on similar coal 
began hurting West Kentucky sales. 

This thorn has presumably been 
plucked out by the merger. Eaton is 
expected shortly to open the door to 
UMW organizers at Nashville, which 
has been operating since its start in 
1947 with a union in only one of its 
five mines. Nashville has 1,400 em 
ployees, 

With this addition, UMW would 
have about 20% of all the miners in the 
West Kentucky fields under its banner, 
and 30% to 40% of the coal produc- 
tion. Coal operators who have union 
contracts are reported happy about the 
»rospect of not having to compete much 
onger with non-union West Kentacky 
coa 
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CONVAIR FIGHTER shot through sonic barrier after its fuselage was squeezed in. 


The Wasp Waist Does It 


Three years ago, the future looked 
black for Convair's newest fighter plane. 
Designed for supersonic speeds, the 
F-102 was stuck at just under 700 mph. 

Grumman also seemed headed for 
trouble, with its F9F-9 fighter. Grum- 
man’s problem: to build a plane short 
enough for carrier duty, yet fast enough 
to exceed the speed of sound. 

This week, both planes are in pro- 
duction. Convair's (picture) is now 
called the F-102A; Grumman’s, the 
FIIF-1. Both have long since flown 
faster than sound. The Convair plane 
has seached 1,000 mph. Grumman's 
crashed the sonic barrier last year. 

Both planes, plus others still in de- 
sign, owe their futures to Richard T. 
Whitcomb, a young scientist at the 
National Advisory Commission for 
Acronautics. His discovery—called the 
area rule concept—quite literally broke 


the sonic barrier. The Air Force made 
it public this week. 

¢ The Discovery-When a plane tries 
to exceed sonic speeds (which vary from 
760 mph. at sea level to 660 mph. at 
35,000 ft.), it runs into terrific resist- 
ance—called interference diag. After 
months, Whitcomb found that the 
minimum drag was attained by a par- 
ticular streamlined teardrop shape that 
looked like a bomb without wings. 

A real plane couldn’t have that 
shape; it needs wings. But Whitcomb 
found the plane could do almost as 
well if its cross section area at any 
point along its length is the same as 
that of the ideal teardrop. So, on the 
Convair for example, he clongated its 
nose, squeezed it slim through the wing 
section, and bulged it slightly between 
the wings and the tail. The result: The 
wings got a free ride. 
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COSTUME BY HANNAH TROY 


The Lady is Styled in Petrochemicals 


Look at her costume. It’s woven of new “miracle” fibers 
made possible by petrochemical ingredients. So is her 
hat. And the handbag she carries is fashioned from a 
petrochemical synthetic. Petrochemicals have even 
helped style her hair, in the new shampoo product she 
uses. 


Every day finds new consumer and industrial uses for 
these petrochemicals derived from petroleum and natu- 
ral gas. That's why Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., subsidiary 
of Sinclair Oil Corporation, is taking strides to keep 
pace with the rising need for petrochemicals, 


Recently, Sinclair's new Aromatic Recovery Unit went 
“on stream” at Marcus Hook. The plant recovers Tolu- 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 600 


FIFTH AVENUE « 


ene, Xylene, ParaXylene and other aromatic hydro- 
carbons used in the manufacture of plastics, protective 
coatings and synthetic fibers. These facilities will turn 
out millions of pounds of petrochemicals every year. 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc., is another example of the 
Company's growth in the highly competitive petroleum 


industry, 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





KIDDE KNOWS 
ULTRASONICS! 


Discoveries unearthed in developing this unique 
burglar alarm may save you costly down time! 


Waves of sound too high in frequency to be detected by the 
human ear now offer industry a new, ingenious source of 
power. Its name: Ultrasonics. One of its first practical appli- 
cations — the Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm! 


The lightning-like response of ultrasonics makes the Kidde 
Burglar Alarm the most sensitive on the market today. Once 
installed, it can detect the twitch of a finger within the pro- 
tected area! And since ultrasonics completely fills the area 
with its silent sound waves, the Kidde Burglar Alarm cannot 
be outsmarted! 


Imagine the many ways this energy might be used in other 
industrial applications! A safety device using ultrasonic signals 
might prevent injuries and lost production time. An ultrasonic 
actuator for doors, windows or machines might cut your costs, 
increase your profits! 


In developing the Kidde Ultrasonic Burglar Alarm, Kidde 
engineers learned ultrasonics inside and out — explored its 
possibilities, discovered its limitations. You get the benefit of 
knowledge like this every time you call on Kidde — specialists 


in creative engineering! 
Walte: Kidde 4. Company of 


Kidde Ceneda, ltd., Montreal —Teronte 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
926 Main Street, Belleville, 9, N. J. 
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Cut oil imports, or else! That's the 
warning sent by defense mobilizer Ar- 
thur Flemming to 18 major oil com- 


‘panies. Flemming gave the importers 


till Sept. 21 to outline their plans for 
curtailment. If these are not satisfac- 
tory, he said. the government may take 
action to force restrictions in line with 
the policy laid down by the Cabinet 
Committee on Fuel Policy. 


. 
Robert B. Anderson, former Deputy 
Defense Secy., will be the new presi- 
dent of Ventures, Ltd., Canadian hold- 
ing company w‘th immense worldwide 
mining interests. Thayer Lindsley, 
founder of Ventures in 1928, will move 
up to chairman to make room for the 
45-year-old Texan. 

> 
Drang Nach Osten: Chrysler Corp. is 
eying the East Coast to locate two 
new Plymouth-Dodge assembly plants. 
Likely sites are: one in the New Eng- 
land-New York-New Jersey area, the 
other Baltimore-Richmond. 

. 
Economic indicators from here and 
there: The Commerce Dept. says per- 
sonal income in July reached a record 
annual rate of $304.7-billion, mostly 
boosted by higher government pay 
scales. . . . And the department savs 
business inventories at the end of July 
were $78.3-billion, up $1.5-billion over 
the year-before figure. 

- 
More aluminum hove into sight when 
the government gave Harvey Machine 
Co. of California an O.K. to build its 
long-delayed primary aluminum plant 
at The Dalles, Ore. The contract calls 
for production and sale of 270,000 tons 
by mid-1963 at the $65-million plant. 

eo 
Happy railroads have added 7% to their 
estimate of collective earnings for 1955, 
the Assn. of American Railroads re- 
ports. The new estimate sets net oper- 
ating income for the year at over $1- 
billion. . . . But heavy outgo is also in 
the cards, says James M. Symes, Pennsy 
onmrmee Symes thinks the roads will 
ave to spend a minimum of $20-bil- 
lion on capital improvement in the 
next 10 years, to meet transportation 
needs. 

os 
Down on the farm: 1955 cash income 
from farm marketing through August 
was 4% below the year-before period, 
the Agriculture Dept. says. The depart- 
ment also revised some crop estimates. 
It says corn prospects have been cut 
10% and crops generally 2% by Mid- 
west drought, with some 3.1-bilhon bu. 
in sight. But cotton prospects moved 
up 1% in August, to nearly 12.9-mil- 





The words Kidde’, "Lux’, Lux-O-Matic’, Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal ore trademarks of Walter Kidde & Compony, inc. lion bales. 
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The rising cost of money 


The first and most essential tool of American industry is money! 
But capital is also increasing in cost. Meanwhile, the swing 
continues toward higher wages for less and less hours of work, with 
increasing material costs and diminishing profits. 

What does it all add up to? Simply this: 

Today, those manufacturers — large and small — who are most 
profitably balancing the higher costs of labor, materials and money 
with greater productivity and lower costs are inevitably the ones 


who know most about the latest technology of machine tool replacement 
and plant operation. 





They know, too, that — moneywise — now is the time to purchase 
machine tools. 


No other machine tool builder in America can equal Jones & Lamson’s 
industry-wide experience in reducing costs and increasing profits 
with high-velocity metal turning and grinding equipment. 


the man who 
needs a new machine tool 
is already paying for it 


f} 
JU JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Milling & Centering Machines « Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Threading Dies & Chasers 





TORRINGTON 


NB SERIES NEEDLE BEARINGS 
For Oscillating Motion or Heavy Rolling Loads 


Torrington NB Series Needle Bearings employ the 
same needle roller principle as the famous DC Type 
Bearing. 

They are available in the five types illustrated, 
all being of nonseparable construction and designed 
for periodic relubrication. Outer and inner races 
are of high carbon, chrome steel, hardened and 
precision ground. 


Like the DC Type, the compact design of NB 
Series Needle Bearinge permits saving in size and 
weight of surrounding parts. 


Torrington NB Series Needle Bearings have been 
used extensively in the aircraft industry and for 
ordnance work where their extremely high static 
capacity and anti-friction characteristics enable them 
to withstand heavy impact loads. 


Designs can be modified to meet industrial appli- 
cations involving rotating motion. 


Type NBC—oscillating motion only. Designed specifically for 
applications in which the OD is supported by a housing 
and the washers are backed up by clamping surfaces. 


Types NBE and NBK—oscillating motion only. Self-aligning. 
Designed for applications where it is difficult to obtain 
alignment during assembly or where deflections make a 
self-aligning bearing desirable. 


Types NBF and NBL—heavy rolling loads. Designed for use as 
rollers under heavy loads at slow speeds. 


See our new Needle Bearing Catalog in the 1955 Sweet's 
Product Design File—or write direct for Catalog No. 55. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


District offices and distributors in principal 
cities of United States and Canada 
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SERVICE 


Watch for a rash of new farm price-prop schemes, 


Bumper production of crops and livestock this year threatens to extend 
the price downtrend right on into the 1956 general elections. Democrats 
see this as the big hole in the new GOP slogan that “everything is booming 
but the guns.” Eisenhower advisers are becoming increasingly sensitive on 
farm prices and are actively hunting for ways to shore them up. 


What it all means is that both parties will bid higher for the farm vote 
next year, even if that involves pushing «up living costs. 


The Democrats will be out in front with promises. Their planning 
hasn't fully firmed up. But the general outline is clear. 


Their basic appeal will be a return te 90% of parity supports. They 


will come up with some new additions, however. 


The plan is to bring livestock and poultry under the tent, too. No one 
has figured out just how to do this. To politicians, that’s a detail. 


Then, pay farmers to cut acreage—pay them to take land out of the 
production of surplus crops and leave it idle. 


The Administration won't try to outbid the Democrats. But it may take 
a big step away from the Benson policy of flexible price supports and try 
for more rigid control of production. 


A land “rental” system is under consideration. The idea is that the 
government would “rent” land taken out of surplus crop production, 


Advantages claimed for this scheme: (1) On the income side, the farm- 
er’s loss from idle land would be offset to some extent. (2) Production control 
would be tightened. With the government renting the non-production acres, 
it would dictate their use. This could be used to prevent the sort of produc- 
tion switches that create new surpluses. 


—-@—- 

The problem the GOP is up against: Big surpluses were built up under 
the Truman Administration, when price props were held high and little 
or no effort was made to limit production. 

Under Benson, the GOP Administration shifted away from the high 
supports to a policy of flexible props. Theory was that lower prices, along 
with acreage controls, would bring supply into balance with requirements. 


But performance this year has been disappointing. Production of some 
of the major crops is so big that it will actually add to surpluses already on 
hand. 


Meantime, the farmer is pinched between declining prices and rising 
costs, as other segments of the economy boom. 


It’s more than just politics. The post-World War I farm depression 
is credited with helping bring on the general bust of the late 1920s. While 
agriculture today is a relatively smaller part of the total economy, there 
is considerable opinion that a farm recession, if prolonged, will become a 
drag on general business. 


—e— 


Will Congress vote a new farm program? Odds are on the side of action. 
But it’s no certainty. The Democrats are in control, but probably can’t line 
up enough votes to put over their own extreme program. They might refuse 
to compromise and gamble that they can convince the farm voters that 
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Antitrust hobbles on foreiga investment will get a going-over at the 
hands of the Senate Kilgore committee (page 125). Election year considera 
tions may prevent any major liberalization in the statutes. But the commit- 
tee is seriously considering proposals to require the Justice Dept. to rule 
in advance on the legality of proposed foreign investments. Argument is 

the flow of capital abroad. 


production of ship tur- 
under the so-called Buy 
if the decision is to allow foreign makers 


on quantities end types of tools they can 


—_—e — 


uranium deposits is now available. Pre- 


U. 8. strength in the air will be involved in polities. 


Note the report of the Senate preparedness subcommittee, out this week. 
It was on the earnings of aircraft makers—a warning against “excessive 
or unjustified profits” from defense contracts. But the emphasis was on 
the need to investigate details of U. S. air strength. This will be undertaken 
when Congress reconvenes next year. 


—e 


Credit will remain on the tight side as long as the Administration 
figures there’s danger the boom might bring on inflationary price rises. 
Policy is not to squeeze the economy down, but to prevent the sort of rise 
that would upset the Administration's prized “stability line.” 


public works. Some projects are being shelved. The Reserve System’s 
open market committee may act within next 

of loan money. But this shouldn't be taken as a policy reversal. 

to supply the credit for essential needs during the traditional a 
borrowing period, but not enough to underwrite an 


—-O9— 


Tax cuts next year are involved in the efforts to restrain 
If conditions next January are such that inflation is still seen as a 
the Administration may take the position that tax relief should be 
or limited to whatever cuts can be made in federal spending. 


There's a real downhold on spending. Officials don’t like to 
about it because it involves relations with allies. The big cuts will come 
in defense. And it’s hard to persuade West Europe to keep its own spending 
up if the U. S. is cutting back. But cuts are coming. 


Coctents copyrighted wader the general ocoyright on the Sept. 17, (955, Iseee—Basiness Week, 330 W. 42nd St. Wow York. N.Y. 
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Successful people buy more... | 
successful people produce more. 
Where successful people are — 
there business flourishes. More 
successful people live and work in 
New York State than in any other. 
More industries — and a greater 
variety of industries — operate at a 
profit in New York State than in 
any other. Within the borders of the 
Empire State is the right location 

| 





for your plant. 
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New York State is prepared to give yeu 
the facts—professionally analyzed—on which 
you can decide exactly where to locate - ' 
YOUR PLANT. Our booklet —“industrial 
Location Services’. explains what we do, 
and shows how you can put our knowledge 
to work. For your free copy write 

New York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany 7, N. Y. + j 


NEW YORK 
— §$TATE — 


AVERELL HARRIMAN EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Governor Commissioner of Commerce 


























This new product is nearly 30 years old! 


OU might say it was born in 1925. It grew slowly at first, but then 
W eae rapidly under government sponsorship. This year it reached 
maturity, when it became PLIOFLEX—Goodyear Synthetic Rubber. 
It was in 1925 that Goodvear began work leading to its first patent on 
making synthetic rubber by emulsion polymerization—the basic process 
in use today. Through the years, Goodyear pioneered many other advances 
including continuous polymerization, oil extended rubbers and nonstaining 
rubbers. Goodyear also put the first Government plant in operation at 
Houston, Texas, and operated another plant in Akron, Ohio, accumulating 
almost 15 years of large-scale manufacturing experience 
Today, PLIOFLEX—a family of primarily nonstaining, styrene-type rubbers 
stands on the threshold of a great future. Its outstanding quality is 
well-known to many processors of shoe soles, flooring, wiring, mechanical 
goods, sporting goods, sundries and other rubber products. In a 
sense, PLIOFLEX is an old friend embarking on a new career 
It already has made substantial progress—even more is 
assured by the years of experience behind it. 
Further information in the free, 24-page brochure 
“PLIOFLEX Rubber,” is yours by writing, on company 
letterhead, to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept 
1-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Pliebend, Pliutte Pliolite, Plio- Tul, Pliovt« T M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS 











MANAGEMENT 





To put over its new cigarette pack, Philip Morris 
sought customers’ reactions, got them in this 
supermarket through concealed movie camera. 
From its experience, PM says... 






To Make Them Buy-—Try Science 


last three have been 


ones for the 


These 
bitter cigarette business 
It’s been a time when just about all 
the troubles that could affect the indus 
try came to a head simultancously 
Ihere were the long-forescen effects of 
the Depression-time birth rate—a factor 
that meant that each 
for several vears there would be fewer 
smokers. There were climbing 
taxes. There was the sudden surge of 
public demand for filter-tip and king- 
cigarettes. And then the 
cigarette-lung cancer scare 

After the first buffeting from all these 
troubles, the industry quickly began 
trying to regain its losses. Now it's 
working feverishly at that task. By ard 


yCcars 


necessarily vear 


new 


SIZC Carne 
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large, the com patiic 5 rom arch on their 
product, its development, and its mat 
ket is strictly a serious matter. 

You can see just how serious it is 
when you consider the case of Philip 
Morris, Inc.'s new red, white, and goid 
cigarette pack, which hits the market 
this week. The new pack replaces the 
22-year-old cedar-colored package around 
the company’s major product—Philip 
Morris cigarettes 
¢ The Idea’s Cost—Philip Morris la 
bored two years to bring forth this 
pack. On the job it spent at least $250 
000 of accountable expenses. And you 
can add to that figure the cost of in 
tangibles, like salaries paid to Philip 
Morris’ Pres. O. Parker McComas and 


to other company top brass in propor 
tion to the time they spent sweating 
the new design through its creation 
At first glance it scems unbelievable 
that all this money and time was ex 
pended on just a new pack. After all, 
the cigarettes inside the pack are ex 
actly the same. When you look into 
the history of the change you see how 
all this time and money accumulated 


|. The Customers’ Demand 


In early 1953 pollster Elmo Roper’s 
continuous survey of cigarette consum 
ers’ habits and brand preferences showed 
that significant numbers of customers 
getting pretty tired of Philip 


were 
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SORTING ideas, PM's Weissman (right) 
gets advice from Container Corp.'s Kaer. 


FOBACCO store customer says what he 
thinks about the mew pack. 


TESTING new pack’s eye-catching power, 
color researcher tries it against other brands. 


42 


Vanagement 


IN “BLIND TEST,” PM's sales promotion director Robert Larkin (right) gives customer 


ts 


(Story starts on page 41) 


Morris’ conservative brown pack. They 
thought it was old fashioned 

They were right, too. The original 
Philip Morris cigarette, sold in England 
to Oxford students in 1848 by the 
mtecedent of the present company, 
was marketed in a flat cedar box, and 
from this evolved PM’s familiar brown 
pack 

But consumer survey or no, Philip 
Morris obviously wasn't going to toss 
its traditions away without first making 
quite sure that it got to the source of 
the trouble. 
¢ Group for the Job—PM decided to 
get a task force together to handle the 
job. It was made up of the company’s 
top management and it gathered 
quickly under George Weissman, in 
charge of market research, new prod 
ucts, and public relations 





First step was for the management 
men to make sure that it was the pack 
age and not the cigarette that was at 
the root of the attitude 
I'hey sent out researchers who selected 
smokers at random, offered them PM 
cigarettes and other brands, all packaged 
in plain white packs. The affirmative 
responses on flavor and mildness tallied 
with results previously gathered by 
market research. This, Weissman felt, 
confirmed the Roper survey's indica 
tions. 

“So we knew then we had a major 
packaging change on our hands and that 
we had to start from scratch,” he says. 
The task force saw a long job ahead, 
decided to christen the program, and 
named it “Project Mayfair.” The name 
helped mask the task force’s intentions 
from the competition. Many outsiders 


consumers’ 
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a new-style pack, waits for a comment. 


who heard that work was moving at 
PM on “Project Mayfair” assumed a 
Philip Morris brand was being 
prepared, and the cormpany did nothing 
to disabuse them of that idea. 
¢ Eye to Future—Mayfair's charter was 
to produce a modern colorful package 
with maximum brand identification and 
visual registration. Moreover, with 
Philip Morris’ heavy commitment to 
rv (“I Love Lucy,” for example), 
the new package would have to fit 
the demands of color television adver 
tising 
Project Mayfair collected under its 
banner a wide range of color researchers, 
market researchers, and package de 
signers 
¢ A team from the Color Research 
Institute in Chicago, under Dr. Louis 
Cheskin, studied the psychological and 


new 
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\ PROVED) Save a lot 


INCREASE HANDLING 
RATE FROM § 
REFRIGERATOR CARS 


DAILY TO BO 


a SERIES FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


ee a ") models. 
to B-ton 
Ling bagi rom 1 op fe 18 


“L” SERIES FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
6 long wheelbase (130 ) models. 
6 te 11-ten capacity. 
Lifting heights frem 10’ up to 24’. 


19,000 LB., 
10-PALLET LOAD 
OFF TRUCK IN SECONDS! 


, GERLINGERS 


of lettuce! 


Vacuum Cooling Co., El Centro, Calif., 
Now Unloads up to 160 Trucks Per Day 
..- AS FAST AS UNLASHED! 


A PERISHABLE COMMODITY like lettuce must be han- 
dled quickly, yet gently, to be profitable. H. (Hank) 
Bivins, El Centro plant superintendent, supplies startling 
figures to prove how Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks put pro 
duce on the profit side for Vacuum Cooling Co. in six 
California and Arizona plants 

Formerly, four other pieces of motorized equipment 
and four drivers loaded one refrigerator car an hour 
per 8-hour shift. Today, Gerlingers and a modern pallet 
system make an 80-car day the average! Ten 4'x4' pallets 
easily manage up to 19,000 lbs. of lettuce. The fork lifts 
also unload 160 trucks of produce daily, as fast as loads 
can be unlashed. Before Gerlingers took over, it was not 
unusual to have 40 trucks waiting to be unloaded 


GERLINGERS ARE VERSATILE! 


Whether your material handling problem is lettuce or 
lumber ... bricks or barrels... metals or machinery 
sacks or stacks... Gerlinger Fork Lift Trucks and Ger- 
linger Material Carriers are your answer to production 
and profit... plus! Call your Gerlinger dealer now. 





DEPT. + DALLAS, OREGON 
Please send Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck catalog. No obligation 


NAME 
FIRDA 
sreeer 


city 
—— a 


GERLINGER CARRIER COMPANY | 
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How to harvest 
a bumper crop of sales 


There is a proven method for spread- 
ing the good news of your product's su- 
periority und gaining a competitive ad- 
vantage. 

This method also enables people to 
speak favorably and with authority to 
others, thereby putting the power of the 
spoken word to work for you on a broad 


SC ale . 


PRINT can Sell for You 

The way to accomplish these objec- 
tives 18 to put your sales story IN PRINT, 
into handsome, inviting booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, bulletins, folders, re 
ports, manuals, annuals, catalogs. Such 
printed pieces can accurately describe, 
illustrate and document every single sell- 
ing point, both major and minor. Prop- 
erly circulated, good printed pieces can 
sell your product to many prospects, and 
stimulate friendly talk that will activate 
many others to select your brand rather 
than your competitor's, 


Your Ally— A Good Printer 


Once you decide to use selling litera- 
ture to increase sales volume, call in a 
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good printer without delay. It is impor- 
tant that you consult him defore de- 
tailed plans are made. He can apply his 
unique skills with 100% effectiveness 
only if he is permitted to work with you 
right from the very beginning. in that 
way you are assured of the finest pos- 
sible printed pieces in return fer your 
investment. 

Your printer will probably specify 
Warren's Standard Printing Papers for 
your job. He knows you want superb 
and he 
knows that Warren papers deliver ex- 
actly that. 8. D. Warren Company, 89 
Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


printing results plus economy 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


até. VU. 8. PAT. Gee 


‘a =| 6 i= 3 I i = 


Printing Papers 





physiological effects of bright colors 
suitable for cigarette packs. 
©A package design competition 
was set gomg and three package design 
consultants entered it. 
¢ Container Corp. of America’s de- 
sign laboratory began testing various 
package colors, shapes, and designs. 
Informatic: from these sources 
— back ‘te Weissman’s office. 
me 4,000 pack designs were sub- 
mitted by the packaging consultants 
alone. By June |, this year, the task 
force had rejected all but 50. A few 
days later the number was cut to 10, 
and-on June 17, the team selected the 
winning package, prepared by New 
York designer Egmont Arens. 


ll. Proving the Product 


The new pack (page 46) was about 
as unlike Philip Morris’ old brown pack 
as it could be. Most of it is colored a 
warm red—because red gets attention. 
It also had a white banc around it— 
this, researchers said, connoted purity 
of ingredients. ‘Then there was the light 
gold striping with which, the color scien- 
tists claimed, the customers would as- 
sociate quality. 

Next step for Project Mayfair was 

re-testing the pack. It sent the pack 
Pack to the color laboratories, where it 
was subjected to rigorous tests for: 

¢ Visual acuity. (Does it stand out 
among competitors’ packs?) 

¢ Color vision. (Does the color 
outshine other brands?) 

¢ Peripheral vision. (Does it catch 
your eye even if it’s not right in front 
of you?) 

e Light and shadow. (Can it be 
seen even way back on tobacco stores’ 
shelves?) 

e Legibility tests. (At what dis 
tance can you first read the brand 
name? ) 

Field tests were also run off by Philip 
Morris’ own people, the company’s ad 
agency for Philip Morris, by Elmo 
Roper’s researchers, and other market 
testing groups 
¢ Color’s Appeal—In other tests, shop- 
pers were picked at random as they 
entered grocery stores, given a shopping 
list (soap, starch, cereal, cigarettes, 
mayonnaise). The list allowed them a 
free brand choice and the researcher 
told them “It's all on us.” When the 
shoppers finished, the researcher met 
them at the checkout stand and ques- 
tioned them on the reasons for their 
choices. The main point of interest: 
How much of a part did color play in 
impulse buying? Of this, Weissman 
says: ““We have a lot to learn from the 
cereal and soap manufacturers.” 

In tobacco stores, Philip Morris men 
and researchers worked for days behind 
the counters. When a man asked for 
Philip Morris, they handed him one 
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How Circleville came to be the ““Mylar’”* City 


“Mylar” is Du Pont’s thin, transparent poly- 
ester film—very strong and with high dielectric 
strength. Chemically it is related to ““Dacron’’ 
polyester fiber and in the short time it has been 
on the market has uncovered a wide range of 
industrial and decorative uses. 

While ‘““Mylar’’ polyester film was being 
readied for full-scale production, Du Pont was 
looking around for the ideal place to manufac- 
ture it. Du Pont is an old hand at pickiny plant 
sites. Final decision is made by a team of special- 
ists—each an expert in one phase, such as living 
conditions, water supply, taxation, transporta- 


tion costs. Over 100 possible sites were con- 
sidered before Circleville, Ohio was chosen as 
the location that most nearly met all the speci- 
fications. 

In its search, Du Pont had the full coopera- 
tion of the Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial 
Development Department. If you are seeking a 
location for a plant, a C & O Pin-Point Survey 
will give detailed information on all the factors 
that would influence your own choice of a site. 

Send your inquiry in complete confidence to 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Industrial De- 
velopment Department, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


***Myla-"’ is Du Pont's trade mark for its polyester film, 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA 
OHIO «+ INDIANA »+ 


MICHIGAN «+ 


WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY 
SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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".. hope they'll have 
Clarys 


where we work!” 


So many offices do have Clary Adding Machines—the wish 

of these girls in business school is almost sure to come true! 
Making a job a joy seems to be a special talent of Clary. 
Never has a 10-Key or Full Key machine combined such speed 
and quietness with simple operation. Or so much beauty 

on top of beautiful engineering. Never such instant 

response, as with Clary’s Power 

Controls. Or such easy multiplication 

and division. 

Over 150,000 businesses are proving thet office 

people de best and ere happiest with Clary. 

Call tedey fer a demonstration in your office. 


The yellow peges tiet your nearby Clery dealer 
er fectory Branch Office. 


CLARY CORPORATION, SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 


CREATOR OF MODERN ADDING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS .. FOR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


Vanagement 





WITH HIGH HOPES, PM's Pres. Mce- 
Comas backs new pack in sales battle. 


of the new packs and sought his re 
action. 

The new pack tested well in almost 
every case. Some slight typography 
changes were made, and then the de 
sign was put into production. 

Philip Morris, fifth in the tobacco 
industry (last year's sales, $283-million; 
net income, $11.4-million), has moved 
more slowly than the rest of the top 
manufacturers in reacting to recent 
changes in smoking habits, most ob 
servers feel 
¢ Punch at Volume—But with its new 
Philip Morris pack, made in two sizes 
for king-size and regular, PM wants a 
25% sales increase in a year's time. It 
will hit hard, with heavy promotion, at 
the big volume outlets, like supermar 
kets. As Philip Morris’ Pres. McComas 
points out, that’s where the swing is 
under way from purchase by the pack 
to by the carton. McComas also guesses 
that cigarette makers should take a 
marketing lesson from Detroit. He 
asks: “Why not change the styling of 
your pack once in a while, if it gets 
attention?” PM's newly jazzed-up via 
boro is part of the campaign, too. 

All the emphasis that Philip Morris 
and other tobacco companies are pay 
ing these days to new and scientific mar 
keting management may already be 
paving off. According to Walter F 
Knight, who is a director of the Louis 
ville Chamber of Commerce’s Research 
Div., cigarette sales are up in the first 
six months of this vear for the first time 
since the bleak days of 1953. eno 
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This Army of Specials Marches to Save You Money 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Here are a few of the many specials produced by Harper to save industry 
money—to do a better job. 


Many used to be milled from bar but Harper engineers and metallurgists 
developed methods of cold-forming them with these results: 


¢ Important savings in cost 

e Faster production 

¢ No metal wasted 

e Usually a cleaner, stronger, better finished product 


If you are using parts like these of any metal other than plain steel in 
quantity, it will pay you to check with Harper no matter how you are 
producing them. 

Remember also that Harper is the largest manufacturer specializing in 
standard bolts, nuts, screws, washers and rivets of all non-ferrous metals 
and stainless steel. Stocks available in every market area for immediate 
delivery. Check the Harper branch or distributor near you. 

THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, III. 


Specialists in ail corrosion-resistant fastenings 


Bolts « Nuts « Screws ¢ Rivets *« Washers 
of 


Bross « Bronze « Monel « Aluminum «¢ Stainless 


6. 
7. 
8. 


9. 
10, 
iI. 
12. 
13, 
14, 
15. 


Copper Contact 
Copper Lead 
Brass Hi-torque Brake Band Bolt 


Aluminum Hex Head Air 
Pressure Bolt 


Silicon Bronze Transformer 
Adjusting Screw 


Silicon Bronze Terminal 
Stainless Steel Groove Pin 


Silicon Bronze Molded Plastic 
Insert 


Stainless Steel Focusing Screw 
Stainless Steel Hinge Pin 
Brass Hold-down Screw 
Brass Terminal Block Screw 
Monel Eye Bolt 

Copper Conductor Pin 


Stainless Steel Hex Head Stem 
Bolt 





World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


[) Please heave your representative 
coll te arrenge «@ leading de- 
mensiretion at my plont. 


[ ) Please send complete literature on 
the Velume*Ven Trailer. 


[) Please send the booklet, “New 








10,000 EXTRA POUNDS 
OF PAYLOAD! 


10946 Harper Avenue * Detroit 32, Michigan 


NAME___ 

COMPANY 

ADORESS.. 

a 
Oe 


FILL IN AND ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
AND MAIL. THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


Smith's Transfer hauls air-condi- 
tioners from this new Westing- 
house Air Conditioning Divison 
plant at Staunton, Virginia, direct 
to building contractors and con- 
struction firms all over the country. 
Including its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Service, Storage and 
Transfer Co. of Bloomfield, West 
Va., Smith’s Transfer is the largest 
carrier now domiciled in Virginio. 





rox Westinghouse, smim’s TeaNsrer CARRIES . . . 


vload Por Inp 


ima: / 


Tremendous Increases In 
Payload Are Being Realized 


Regardless Of The Size Of The Product You Ship by Manvtocturers of All 
You'll Ship More In Fruehauf Volume x Vans! ee ee ee 


IF YOUR PRODUCT creates a large IF YOUR PRODUCT creates an 
bulky package, the unique design irregularly shaped package, or if Cereals—22% 
of the Volume*®Van usually pro- you ship mixed loads, the 
vides more efficient loading. Volume* Van allows you to take Wood Products—33% 
Westinghouse realized an 80% in- full advantage of all extra inside 
crease in payload per trip shipping capacity — practically eliminating Envelopes—18.8% 
commercial air-conditioners. costly dead space. 
Sa “incon ae ae ety. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. shipping Kitchen Ranges—50% 
long, narrow packages, realized a 38% 
IF YOUR PRODUCT can be pack- increase in payload. Television Tubes—25% 
aged in regular-sized containers, the Ironrite, Inc. shipping ironers of 3 
extra inside ca acit of the different sizes, from 67 Ibs. to 173 al 
Volume* Van Prin pil loading Ibs., realized a 34% gain in payload. Cigarettes—27% 
of from one to three extra tiers of CALL OR WIRE your Fruehauf lroners—50% 
cargo the length of the Trailer. Branch today, or mail the coupon 
Siusender Bantu owe die @ tend below for a free demonstration of Baked Goods~-22% 
200 additional pieces of Samsonite lug- the additional payload -~, could 
gage for a 33% increase in payload. ship in Fruehauf Volume* Vans. Glass Containers—58% 


Television and Radio- 
ASK ABOUT THE i Phonograph Sets—40% 
wgggo SERIES” VOLUME®VAN, 


wow READY FOR Bread—88% 


Lighting Fixtures—38% 

Washers and Dryers—20% 

Rotisserie Broilers—25% 
Soap—33.5% 


Luggage—33% 
Textiles—52.6% 





Hassocks—50% 
Cedar Chests—23% 





ondsomely kit with 11 different of 
cost cutting Weod Fibre Panels plus e 
folder, Yours Mail coupon. 


to introduce . . . cost cutting 

upson wood 

panels and cut-outs 
Send for this FREE sample kit today. 


And discover hew you can save, omnaeee 
speed output with rugged, low cost Upson 
ood Fibre Panel parts and cut-outs. 
Upson Wood Fibre Panel is now 
used by many business leaders; in manu- 
facturing, as part of a product, and in 
packaging. Perhaps you, too, can make 
ig savings by replacing costlier wood, 
sheet metal, or other el materials 
vith Upson Wood Fibre Panels designed 
and cut to fit your exact needs. 

Upson has 45 years’ experience. And 
sur cutting equipment is unmatched in 
the held. We pre-cut to any size or 
shape. Edges are smooth, clean. Pre- 
cutting in our plant speeds your assem- 
bly, reduces waste, lowers shipping, 
stovage charges. 

Upson also has special equipment for 
applying coatings for protection, water- 
proviing, colors, anything you need. 

Let Upson, as a specialist, combine op- 
erations and lower your costs even more. 
Send for your FREE sample kit 
CLIP AND MAR COUPON NOW 


upson 
WOOD FIBER PRODUCTS 


PROVEN QUALITY YOU CAN TRUST 








THE UPSON COMPANY FREE 
Industria! Division 
989 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 


send FREE sample tt of Upson Wood Fiber 




















In Management 


Insurgents Lose Fight 
To Take Over Libby's 


Stockholder opposition to the management of Libby McNeill 
& Libby, Chicago food processor, crumbled last week leaving 
Pres. Charles Bridges and his board in firm control. 

In his victory, Bridges got a big assist from the courts and 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

The fight got under way in July when a group of stockholders 
charged the company was inefficiently run and had a poor profit 
showing. The insurgents moved to take over the management of 
the 87-year-old company and the way was cleared for 2 proxy 
fight (BW —Jul.23°55,p52). 

In August, SEC put a serious crimp in the insurgent group's 
plans by charging that its aim was not to improve earnings but 
to sell the assets and liquidate the company in whole or in part. 
The commission succeeded in getting a court injunction nullify- 
ing the insurgent proxies ne restraining further solicitation. 
(BW—Aug.13'55,p102, Aug.20°55,p!26). 

The insurgents went to court to try to have the injunction 
lifted, but were unsuccessful. Last minute maneuvers on their 
part also failed to delay the Libby annual mecting, which was 
held last week in Portland, Me. With their proxies thrown out 
by the courts, the challenging stockholders did not show up at 
the meeting and Bridges and his board were reclected. 

The SEC having initiated its first proxy action during the 
Eisenhower Administration, now apparently intends to keep a 
sharper watch on all future proxy fights (page 154). 


Industry Takes Deeper Look 
At Scholarship Plan 


Businessmen this week were still digesting the details of the 
new National Merit Scholarship Corp. and how it might fit into 
their companies’ college aid plans. 

Establishment of NMSC, with a total of $20.5-million in funds, 
was announced last week. The Ford Foundation gave NMSC 
$20-million; the rest came from Carnegie Corp. 

NMSC has three main purposes: (1) to give impetus to corpora- 
tion gifts to colleges, (2) to find and aid bright students with 
scholarship grants, and (3) to aid capital-starved colleges. The 
program will be administered by a group of educators and 
businessmen. 

As an incentive for company gifts to colleges, NMSC plans 
to set aside $8million to match any four-year donations by 
private groups or companies. Companies are already contributing. 

Other attractions: By maintaining an extensive selection 
system, NMSC helps assure that corporation dollars aren’t eaten 
up by overhead. Scholarship winners select the schools they'll 
attend, so companies won't have to go through the agony of 
directing their funds to a particular college. At the same time, 
any corporation-donor can set prerequisites of sex, geographical 
location, and vocational aim for its grants. This allows plenty 
of room for companies to give play to their educational ideas. 
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To help management get company 
grants going, NMSC’s directors ed 
prepared a “package deal” for cor- 
poration aid to education. But they 
don’t expect—and don’t want—all 
companies to buy this deal. They 
see room for independent action by 
corporation-donors (page 200). 


Bur Mil Seeks Control 
Of Big Distributor 


Burlington Industries, giant in- 
tegrated textile producer, has moved 
to widen its distribution setup 
buying control of Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis. The 
offer for Ely & Walker, one of the 
largest dry goods distributing organi- 
zations in the U.S., totaled close to 
$64-million. 

The combined sales of the merged 
firms, ignoring possible inter-com- 
pany sales, would total $465 million. 
This brings J. Spencer Love, chair- 
man of Burlington Industries, almost 
halfway toward his goal of $1-billion 
in sales “within my lifetime.” Love 
is 59 years old 


Management Briefs 


Latest atomic recruit is Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland manufac- 
turer of engine parts and electronic 
equipment 


Case Institute of Technology is 
offering a two-week course in the 
applications of operations research 
to production and inventory control. 


IBM has taken options on 200 
industrial acres near San Jose, Calif 
The company says this does not 
mean it has immediate plans for 
West Coast production. 


Decentralizing: In Los Angeles, the 
Rexall Drug Co. has forged the last 
link in its new decentralized setup. 
This week, Justin Dart, president of 
the parent Rexall Co., gave up con 
trol of the Rexall Div., largest 
manufacturing and marketing divi 
sion in the group. The new setup 
compromises a parent company with 
seven domestic divisions, each with 
a management group and a president 
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Phone o 


office for the lift 


Viaeal tela BO 


you need. Also ask 
for FREE Booklet 
“Slash Hiring Costs 


MUlberry 5-0698 
Liberty 2-7748 
Madison 7538 
ANdover 3-3949 
MAin 1-7250 
TOwer 1-5471 
CApital 4-4297 


nes 

WOodward 5 -0665 
Houston FAirfax 3-9157 
indianapolis .. MElrose 8-3835 
Jersey City. . (See phone book) 
Los Angeles Tucker 3202 
Miami 3-7468 
Milwaukee BRoadway 2-0913 
Minneapolis Lincoin 0527 
Newark MArket 4-4235 
New Haven UNiversity 5-0551 
New York. CHickering 4-6947 
pe Falls 49819 

GLencourt 2-1046 
Oklahoma City. .REgent 6-8188 
Omaha Webster 4403 
Paterson LAmbert 3-5012 
Philadelphia Kingsley 6-4989 
Phoenix AL pine 2-2361 
Pittsburgh ATlantic 1-6164 
Portland, Ore. . CApital 6-2719 
Providence DExter 1-4186 
Rochester, N.Y. Baker 5340 
St. Louis GArfield 1-5766 
St. Paul CApitol 4-0710 
Salt Lake City 4-6561 
San Diego BEImont 4-7347 
San Francisco... SUtter 1-4352 
ons _ CYpress 7-0500 

mani 

aes Temple 
Syracuse... 3-6181 
Tacoma Broadway 4000 
Tampa 2-3880 
Toledo Fulton 4649 
Havana, Cuba 
Johannesburg, S. Africa 
London, England 


Paris, France 





“Il was 


amazed 
at how 
MANY 
ways 


could help us! 


“Their services ended rush period headaches and un- 
necessary costs in our office, factory and warehouse,” 


World's Largest Complete Business Service 


Here are just a few of the MANY Manpower services 

available to you at surprisingly low hourly or contract 

rates. We work for you four hours, a day, week 

or month. 
® Typing ® Factory Work 

®@ Stenography ® Car and Truck Loading 

@ Calculating Work @ General Labor 

@ Office Work (all types) @ Convention Service 


®@ Telephone Answering 
Service 


@ Market Research 
OR YOU NAME IT 


@ Demonstrations 


© Complete Mailing 
Service 


We use our own experienced, bonded insured em- 
ployees to do your jobs, in your office or ours. We 
pay our people, and keep all records. 


For National Distribution and sales of your products 
ask us about our affiliate, Sclespower, Inc. 


World Headquarters 
330 W. Kilbourn, Milwavkee, Wisconsin 
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In Washington 


Administration’s Power Foes 
Shift Attack to New Front 


Public power partisans, keeping up their running 
criticism of the Eisenhower Administration, came up 
this week with a new attack on a new geographical front. 

This year has seen Administration power policies 
under fire in the Tennessee Valley (Dixon-Yates), the 
Northwest (Hells Canyon), and the South (Clark Hill). 

The new front is upper New York State, where the 
Atomic Energy Commission is selling a smidgeon of 
por-eees by a nuclear reactor at West Milton, 
ss Y.—to a private utility, Niagara Mohawk Power 
ATP. 

The American Public Power Assn. says Congress 
ought to tighten up AEC’s marketing authority to 
make certain that municipalities and cooperatives get 
preference rights. Rep. lrwin D. Davidson (D-Lib. 
N. Y,) gos further. He says the present Atomic Energy 
Act stakes out those preference rights, and that AFC 
flouted them. 

AEC has st in with soothing words. It says 
the Niagara Mohawk contract is for three months only. 
And it says it has invited potential preference customers 
to use that interval to negotiate arrangements to buy 
the power—which varies according to AEC’s own 
needs, but never exceeds 8,000 kw. 


A Tax That Uncle Sam 
Doesn’t Want to Collect 


When the government decides, as it did this week, 
that there's a tax it doesn't want to be compelled to 
collect, it's hotter news than the proverbial man biting 
a dog 

This strange twist occurred in a new round of battle 
over an old controversy—whether re-refined oil should be 
taxed the same as other lubricants. 

Barkow Petroleum Co. of Los Angeles, a petroleum 
refiner, says yes—and filed suit to compel the Internal 
Revenue Service to start collecting 6¢ per gal. tax. 

The tax-collecting agency this week asked the U.S 
District Court to dismiss the suit. It said one taxpayer 
can't compel the U.S. to collect taxes trom another. 


Pipelines to East Come High, 
Defense Officials Are Told 


Two pipeline companies told the government this 
week what it would cost to guarantee the East Coast 
a steady flow of vital crude oil and refined petroleum 
products in a national emergency. 


52 Government 


The cost is high—$10-million for one project, $190- 
million for a second. 

The National Security Council and Office of Defense 
Mobilization say we need the extra capacity in case of 
war. ODM chief Arthur S. Flemming this week held 
a hearing to put hitherto secret information on the 
record. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., whose Big Inch 
line now carries natural gas, wants to stockpile the 
equipment needed to convert quickly to crude oil. The 
company says it could keep up gas deliveries, too. Cost 
to the government: fast tax write-offs and loan guaran- 
tees on $97-million or $120-million, dependirg on how 
far along the Big Inch the conversion extends. 

American Pipeline Corp. wants to build a new line 
from Beaumont to Newark to carry refined products, 
claims it could also serve 157 military installations 
along the way. It wants a federal loan guarantee of 
$35-million of the estimated $190-million cost. Last 
year it got a tax certificate for fast write-off of 40% of 
the $160-million cost it then estimated 


Copper Men Want President 
To Release 100,000 Tons 


The flood-damaged copper industry this week asked 
Pres. Eisenhower for more help—the release of 100,000 
tons of Chilean copper now in the U.S. strategic stock- 

ile. 

‘ Last week the Office of Defense Mobilization diverted 
2,000 tons from delivery to the stockpile (BW —Sep.10- 
"55p176), strictly as flood relief. That didn’t require 
Presidential action; but because the 100,000 ‘ons is 
already in the stockpile, Eisenhower's signature is 
needed. 

The new appeals come from the Copper & Brass 
Warehouse Assn., Copper & Brass Research Assn., 
and National Electric Manufacturers Assn. Besides 
New England flood havoc, they cite: 

* Strikes and shutdowns prior to the flood. 

* Dangerously low inventories, threatening closings 

* “Fantastic” price spirals, with copper up from 
30¢ per Tb. in April to an official price of 43¢ now. 


ODM Finds Capacity Adequate, 
Suspends Titanium Sponge Aid 


The Office of Defense Mobilization this week sus- 
pended the program of federal assistance for creation 
of titanium sponge production. 

Defense Mobilizer Flemming acted on the basis of 
a report by Harold S$, Vance of Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., who served as special ODM consultant in the 
matter. 

Sponge production will be about 8,000 tons this 
year, 22,500 tons by 1957. Vance said production “will, 
or at least can, exceed usage by a very substantial 
margin during the next three or four years.” 


Vance said the big problem in titanium, a lightweight 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S 


Globe-Guard “7000” Line Files equipped with famous Tri-Cuard Filing Principle. 


Globe-Guard Files offer the highest standards of 
quality and beauty in every detail of design, con- 
struction and finish. They incorporate every con- 
ceivable feature to make day-to-day filing easier 
and more efficient. Globe-Wernicke’s exclusive 
concealed trigger latch releases the drawer at 
the slightest touch of the hand, and progressive 
ball-bearing roller slides assure smooth drawer 


FINEST OFFICE 


you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


movement. As an optional feature, an automatic 
locking device can be installed to secure all 
drawers simultaneously. All these features and 
many more mean better filing in less floor space 
with lower operating costs. It will pay you to 
consult your Globe-Wernicke dealer about Globe- 
Guard Files. He's listed in the “Yellow Pages” 


of your phone book, Or write us direct. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


EQUIPMENT, SYSTEMS, FILING SUPPLIES AND VISIBLE RECORDS 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE MANUFACTURING CO. 

The Long Beach factory of The Procter & 

Gamble Manufacturing Company produces 

the full line of Procter & Gamble's well- 

anown shortenings, soaps and synthetic 

detergents for the home, plus institutional 

and industrial soaps, detergents and edible 

oils, Among the products manufactured here are such consumer 
favorstes as Crisco, Tide, Blue Cheer, lvory Soap, Camay, Duz, 
Pink Dreft, lvory Snow and Plakes, Lava, Oxydol and Joy. 


“in 1931 Procter & Gamble was one of the first national companies to 
f ize the advantages of Long Beach as the site for a branch factory. 
Our factory here became the first West Coast manufacturing operation 
Se Tae Sane Ge wae Tease Capeneed otal Heneees Oty meeneeastaring 
facilities almost continuously to be able to serve the booming gr 

of this entire area. The many advantages otfered by Long Beach which 
first attracted P&G in 1931 are still here in 1955, plus the uncounted 
improvements made since then.” 


P. A. NICHOL 
Superintendent, Long Beach Factory 


The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. 
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Your Pl 
America § Most 
Modern Port NIA 


Locate 





CALIFOR 


LONG ecact. 


Compare the facilities that make the Port of Long Beach 
America’s most modern: Wide deep-water channels, only 
20 minutes from Port to high seas; shore-based radar control 
in thick weather; clear span steel-and-concrete transit sheds 
with wide loading platforms on both sides; bonded Harbor 
warehouse; paved outdoor storage areas; adequate shipside 
rail trackage; ready access to high-speed freeways; 500-ton- 
per-hour bulk cargo loader, and electric car shake-out; ex- 
tensive facilities for handling petroleum products, cotton, 
lumber, newsprint and other cargoes. 


Other inducements to industries and shippers at Long 
Beach include cheap utilities, profit-making climate, rich 
market area, available raw materials, economic stability, 
better living, transportation savings, abundant water supply 
and large labor pool. 


Free Brochures: Industrial Long Beach & The Port of Long Beach 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


metal with high heat-resistant qual- 
ity, is better fabrication at lower 
prices. 

The government, through General 
Services Administration, has con- 
tracts for all but 900 tons of the 
capacity expected to bé in place 
in 1957. Companies involved are 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 3,600 
tons (2,700 under GSA), Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America, 3,600 tons; 
Cramet, Inc., 6,000 tons; Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., 7,500 tons; 
Dow Chemical Co., 1,800 tons. 


Two Counts of Employed 
But Both Can Be Right 


The Administration believes two 
rights don’t make a wrong—particu- 
larly in counting the employed. 

Census Bureau Director Robert 
W. Burgess, trading polite letters 
with CIO economist Stanley Rut- 
tenberg, defended divergent results 
of employment counts by Census 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ruttenberg noted that in July, 
Census showed employment up I- 
million, while BLS showed no 
increase, 

Burgess replied that (1) Census 
takes a total employment count 
through personal interviews, while 
BLS gets its figures from payroll 
records- of manufacturers, and (2) 
BLS counts as employed only those 
on the payroll, while Census includes 
also those temporarily off the pay- 
roll because of illness, vacation, or 
similar reasons. 


Fannie Mae Gets Fatter, 


Enjoying Best Year Ever 


The Federal National Mortgage 
Assn., better known as “Fannie 
Mae,” had its most profitable year 
in history during fiscal 1955, which 
ended last June 30. On a portfolio 
containing about 350,000 mortgages 
valued at $2.6-billion, Fannie Mae 
netted $10-million in profits—about 
$l-million above 1953, the best prior 
year. 

The agency, created 18 years ago 
to buy and sell government-backed 
mortgages as a means of stabilizing 
over-all mortgage credit, also cut its 
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Treasury debt by $246-million. 
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«TEES "* OFFERS YOU A CHOICE OF ENGINES 
TLHALMERS DIESEL, GASOLINE OR L-P GAS 


ALL BUILT BY BUDA 


Whatever fuel you prefer — Gasoline, Diesel or L.P. Gas — Buda 
offers you an engine that is built heavier, built stronger, and built for 
longer, trouble-free service. Only Buda makes its own! This means the 
engine is specially designed, for the type of fuel to be used, by 
industrial engine experts for the Buda Fork Lift Truck — 

Send tor \ designed to do heavy jobs. Buda engines have 85% parts 

Pree Buda Booklet interchangeability, provide 30% longer life, have proven fuel 


Here’s all the information you need 


in 36 tact-packed pages of lift truck avi ‘ , é ; - 
illustrations and statistics Write. ——- of - to $500 a _— So, regectless of fost 


or ree copy! Gasoline, Diesel or L.P. Gas — Buda is a better buy. 


Buda Division, Harvey, Illinois 
©) ALLIS-CHALME RS 
ra 
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Hobbs- Alquist 
CAN HELP! 


If your plant winds delicate or 
hard to handle materials and you 
are finding winding operations 
and costs cramping profits, call 
on Hobbs-Alquist Winding Engi- 
neers — the only complete wind- 
ing engineering service offered, 
the most complete line of wind- 
ing machinery. This combination 
can't help but help you! 


Hobbs-Alquist winding brochure 
gives all the facts. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
10 Selishury S., Worcester, Massachusetts 
Converting Machinery for Modern industry 







This coupon will 
help you unwind 
your problem! 


eve eeeeee 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
10 Solisbury Street, Dept. 369-5 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


P'eose rush me ( ) special winding question 
sive new brochure 


Nome Title 
Compony 
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AEC Is Weighing 


Planned 
Completion Date 
Consolidated 
Edison 1960 
Detroit Edison 1959 
Commonwealth 
Edison 1960 
(Nuclear Power Group) 
Yankee Atomic 
Electric 1958 
Consumers Public 
Power District 1959 
Elk River 
Cooperative 1958-59 
Power Assn. 
Pennsylvania 
Power & Light "Te 
Duquesne Light 1957-58 


Devermess weee 





These Nuclear Power Plant Licenses 


Size 


in kw Stotus 


License application 
submitted in May. 
Design being revised 
to conform to Re- 
actor Safeguard 
Committee sugges- 
tions. 


Plan approved for 
government aid. Li- 
e000 application 


submitted in July. 


Aid approved. Ap- 
180,000 plication submitted 


in July. 


236,000 


Aid dented - er 
gram ing revi 
100,000 to meet AEC objec- 


tions. 


Aid denied .- aoe 
gram being revi 
75,000 to meet AEC objec- 


tions. 

Aid asked, Applica- 
22,000 tion submitted in 

July. 


Expects to submit li- 
150,000 —s application 


License to be re- 
quested later. This 
60,000 plant is being built 


under contract with 
AEC. 











Another Utility Regulator 


lhe ink on the government's regula- 
tions providing for licensing of private 
nuclear power plants has hardly dried. 
Yet busimessmen have already applied 
for licenses for almost |-million kw. of 
new atom-powered facilities. 

About $300-million is involved in 
these plans. Some of it is government 
money, but most of it will come from 
the investment kitties of several of the 
nation’s top companics. 

Only one applicant—Consolidated Ed- 
ison Co. of New York--has asked for a 
license without government aid. Con 
Ed plans to build a $55-million pressur- 
ized water reactor on the Hudson to 
service the New York area; the company 
is coniident it can set up an economic 
producer without help. 

lhe other applicants have all asked 


the government to share the risk. They, 
too, have confidence, but they have been 
invited to apply for government back 
ing, and therefore apparently fee! that 
the extra costs involved in experimental 
ylants should not be borne completely 
w their stockholders. 

¢ Much Regulated—Most of the appli- 
cants are electric utilities, already regu 
lated more than any other segment of 
the economy. Now they're asking for 
further regulation, for the Atomic En 
ergy Commission under the 1954 
atomic energy law is charged with super- 
vision of every operating reactor in the 
country. 

Other businesses may have a little 
difficulty getting accustomed to the idea 
of federal fariadiction. But, if what top 
AEC officials say is true, they should 
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Friendly Hilton hospitality greets travelers 
from all over the world at the sumptuous, 
new Beverly Hilton in Beverly Hills and 
the magnificent Statler in Los Angeles. In 
keeping with the glamorous setting of 
nearby Hollywood, these two great hotels 
offer luxurious, air-conditioned eccommo- 
dations, superb service and delicious food 


in a variety of restaurants including excit- 


ing rooms with dancing and entertain- 

ment. In quality and traditions they epit- 

omize the perfection you will find in all THE BEVERLY HILTON - 
Hilton and Statler Hotels here and abroad. 


Beverly Hills 


HILTON HOTELS 
In New Vork: The Waldort-Astoria, The Plaza, The Roosevelt 
The New Yorker « /n Chicago: Palmer House, The Conrad Hilton 
In Washington, D. ( The Mayflower « /n Beverly Hills, Cali} 
The Beverly Hilton « Jn St. Louis, Mo The Jefferson « /n 
Davton. Ohio The Dayton Biltmore « /n Columbu Ohio 
The Deshler Hilton « /n Houston, Texa The Shamrock Hilton 
in Fl Paso, Texas: The Hilton Hotel « Im Fort Worth, Texas 
The Hilton Hotel « Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico: The Hilton 
Hotel « In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton « /n San 
Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton « /n Madrid, Spain: The 
Castellana Hilton « In Istanbul, Turkey: The Istanbul Hilton 


STATLER HOTELS 
In New York, Washington, Boston, Hartford, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis and Los Angeles 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
In Dallas, Texas: The Statler Hilton (Opening Fall, 1955) 
4iso in Mexico City, Mexico; Acapulco, Mexico: Havana, Cuba; 


Montreal, Canada; Cairo, Egypt 


RESERVATIONS for room accommodations at all Hilton 
Hotels and Statler Hotels can now be made by simply 
contacting an Assistant Manager of any hotel in the group 





Executive Offices , ~~ OS tp 
Conrad N. Hilton 


PRESIDENT 


= Chicago 5, lil. 





Stanley Hanks, noted painting contractor, 





we. 
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While his pointers spray Busch Stadium, in St. Louis, Missouri, Con- less costly, and easier to apply. In addition to owning and operating 
tractor Stanley Hanks takes time to explain the advontoges of the the Stanley Hanks Painting Company, Pinelawn, Missouri, he is presi- 
DeVilbiss spray method .. . how it provides better finishes that are dent of the Stanley Hanks Painting Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri 





States his case for spray painting 


“Better and faster finishes with the DeVilbiss spray method 
cut painting costs, help create more jobs for painters” 


Ranked as one of the nation’s leading painting contractors, 
Stanley Hanks has taken advantage of the DeVilbiss spray 
method for years . . . to spray-paint bridges, refineries, and 
manufacturing plants — thousands of structures of varying 
sizes and shapes. Today, nearly $2,000,000 worth of paint- 
ing flows from Hanks’ spray guns annually! 


Better coverage with DeVilbiss spray 

“On practically every type of structure we paint with 
DeVilbiss spray equipment, we turn out a better job at 
less cost,” states Mr. Hanks. “For instance, sometimes we 
are contracted to paint very old shops that haven't been 
painted in years. Jobs like this —that would be difficult 
and time-consuming using other painting methods — are 
simple with DeVilbiss Spray Guns. For, it takes just a few 
passes with a gun to cover, and get a good-looking job. 


Overspray no problem 

“Due to the efficiency of DeVilbiss spray equipment, and 
to improved paints, there’s no longer the old bugaboo 
about overspray in outdoor work. Today there are im 
proved paints which dry long before they can spot auto- 
mobiles or other property. One new paint we're spraying 
dries within 15 feet of the point of application! Now, we 
even spray-paint bridges as cars pass directly below, and 
complaints are negligible. 


Smoother finish: no lap or brush marks 

“Good lapping is another advantage of DeVilbiss spray, 
especially when applying the new fast-drying vinyl paints. 
A DeVilbiss Gun coats perfectly; provides uniform paint 
thickness and a blended, fluid look. We are finding new 
applications constantly where this superior finishing pays 
off. Most recent: spraying lacquer on high-quality interior 
woodwork. Results have been so impressive that three 
architects have changed from hand-rubbed varnish to our 
sprayed lacquer. DeVilbiss spray gives the same quality 
(perhaps better) in one third the time! 


Versatile and economical 
“Our five DeVilbiss one-man spray-painting outfits are the 
backbone of this lacquer operation, and are so compact we 


a 
Painters like the light feel and easy adjustment of DeVilbiss Guns. 
There's less fatigue. And eny surface — rough or smooth, flat or irregu- 
lar — can be covered completely .. . 


in less time. 


can get them in anywhere. After simply plugging one in, 
a painter can start immediately, and spray right up to 
quitting time. We also use 24 DeVilbiss MBC Spray Guns, 
which meet practically any job requirement .. . thanks to 
a wide selection of air caps and fluid tips. 

“However, even more important is the way DeVilbiss 
spray fully covers any surface with less labor. A bridge 
job requiring 15 brush painters, for example, can be done 
in the same time by a two-gun spray crew! What's more, 
less time and cost are involved in moving and rigging scaf- 
foldings, because a spray painter can cover a larger area 
from one position. 

“Day by day, there are jobs which can be handled only 
by spray .. . others which can be done better by spray 

. and still others where, if given the choice, we prefer 
the gun over other methods. As for spray equipment, I 
think DeVilbiss is the best quality. It cuts painting costs, 
saves money for my customers through more attractive, 
longer-lasting finishes. And, even though less labor is 
needed, the DeVilbiss spray method actually creates more 
jobs for painters.” 


Let the DeVilbiss spray method speed up your painting 
operation . , . provide better working conditions and paint 
jobs. For full data on our spray outfits, hose and connec 
tions, compressors, paint eat and spray guns — call your 
DeVilbiss supplier, or mail coupon for catalog . . . today! 


THE DeVitBiss COMPANY, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Barrie, Ontario « Santa Clara, Calif, 
London, England 
Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


A TET Et 


Send for complete new DeVilbiss catalog featuring 
portable spray-painting equipment — 28 pages. . . 
a useful guide for selecting spray equipment. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 


322 Phillips Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 


Send your new catalog M-50 on spray-painting 
equipment to: 


Name 
Firm 


Address 








puts ideas to work in 


food equipment for... 








Super Mart EGGS MOVE vagvan to market on FMC’s 


new electro-mechanical egg handling system, which 
automatically sizes, sorts, tabulates and packages 


Baar vVest of | “imsssmnn | 
: A product of FMC’'s Packing Equipment Division ' 
q : 
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BRIGHTER LOOKING, tastier fruits and vege- 
tables are the result of FMC's Flavorseal Process 
which protects and beautifies field-fresh produce. 

A product of FMC’s Packing Equipment ond 
Florida Divisions. | 
- J 
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FIELD FRESH favor of farm crops is captured 
and canned at the peak of harvest on FMC’s food 
preparation and processing lines 

Products of FMC's Canning Machinery Division 


Nie 


JUICED IN A JIFFY. Hundreds of tasty citrus 
fruits per minute are scientifically squeezed by lead- 
ing processors of frozen concentrates, fresh and 
canned juices with FMC's Jn Line juice extractors 
A product of FMC's Florida and Pocking 
Equipment Divisions 











COOKED TO PERFECTION are the count- | f 
less varieties of canned vegetables, soups, fruits and 
| other foods processed by FMC's Continuous Sreril- 
| matic pressure cookers and coolers 
A product of FMC's Conning Machinery Division 








This is another example of how FMC'’s creative research and 
practical engineering help produce finer food products for better 
living. FMC’'s diversified division-made lines of machinery and 
hemical 4 ly » the vast food field. but “ult y FRESH FROZEN foods owe their natural good- 
chemicals not only serve the vast food feild, but agriculture, ness to the quick preparation, packing and freezing 
industry and the public as well. For the complete FMC story, made possible by FMC’s frozen food equipment 
write for illustrated brochure PRA-1054, “PUTTING IDEAS TO WORK” Products of FMC’s Canning Machinery Division. 











FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


DIVISIONS | Belens Products - Canning Machinery - Florida - John Bean - Mechanicol Foundries - Niogora Chemical - Ohio Apex + Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Westvece Chior-Alkeli + Westvaco Mineral Products + Fairfield Chemicol + Becco Chemical « + SUBSIDIARIES: Chikson Co. + Simplex Pockoging Mochinery 
Propulsion Engine Corp. + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co + Chicogo Pump Co. + Ockes Mig. Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Co. + Wel! Equipment Mfg. Co 








not have too much to worry about. 
So far, AEC has provisionally rejected 
two applications. Yankee Atomic Elec- 
tric was turned down for reasons that 
have not been given; the proposal is be- 
ing rejiggered. In the case of Consum- 
ers Public Power, AEC is reported to 
have felt that the company’s request for 
an extended waiver of nuclear fuel 
charges went further than the federal 
aid allowed by the law. Alternative pro- 
posals have since been made. 
¢ Safety First—AEC has to protect the 
public health and safety, above all. ‘This 
is spelled out clearly in the new law, and 
new AEC regulations reflect it. The 
agency is also charged with protecting 
the public investment, so when federal 
aid is requested—various forms of indus- 
trial subsidies are provided—AEC licens 
ing officials must consider whether the 
project will be an economic producer, or 
1 waste of taxpayers’ money. 
Economics is not always the prime 
consideration. Sometimes the possibili- 
ties of advancing reactor technology 
seem so promising that AEC engineers 
and technicians are more than willing to 
help back an expensive plunge. This is 
particularly true in the case of reactors 
that show promise of breeding—that is, 
reactors that produce more fuel than 
they burn. 
* Supply Question—AEC’s _licensers 
have still a third criterion, which they 
can invoke even when the public's per- 
son and his pocketbook are safe. This is 
the question of nuclear fuel supply. 
AEC simply will not O.K. plans for, say, 
a $50-million power plant, when it 
knows the plant cannot get enough fuel. 
And, if AEC knew it would not have 
enough fuel for all comers, it would al- 
locate the available supply to those ap- 
plicants whose design showed the most 
promise for advancing reactor technol- 


Ogy 


Of course, it’s possible to argue that 
there will always be a nuclear fuel short- 
age, since the military would like to put Wi $i VE TUL, 


the entire supply in its bomb stockpile 


(page 186) ut AEC says it is estab 
lishing an adequate stockpile, and that OSE / ef O 
the 1954 law charges it to encourage 


private participation 


So, the agency has allocated what it On many materials handling operations, Towmotor Complete information 
considers an adequate fuel supply for job-planned accessories are more efficient than pallet is available from 
private use, measured by the applica- forks, For example, this Towmotor Revolving Roll your nearby Towmotor 
tions so far received. These allocations Clamp helped triple storage capacity by unloading, Seles Representative, 
are reviewed periodically; AEC feels sure transporting and high-stacking paper rolls. Cost re- tes na ll 
it will always have warning of any ductions of 85% in materials handling are not un- Div. 209 7 
marked rise in civilian demand, or any common for Towmotor users . . . and these dollars 1226 €. Sand $., 
imperative shift to the military. After saved become extra profit. Cleveland 10, Ohie, 
all, setting up plans for one of the big 
nuclear power plants takes several years. 
* Quest for Experience—Atomic power 
at this stage is not a profit-making prop- 
osition But tanmediate profit y pot T Ow MA 


what the companies secking to enter the (6 OME Ms 


TOWMOTOR 





ap aaa 


field are interested in; they want a broad SINCE 1919 
background in the building and opera 
tion of nuclear plants, a background TOWMOTORS are made only by TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
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Pick up one 
in every doorway! 


You can save up to $100 on every single door opening you fill 


with a Fenestra* Hollow Metal Door! 


There are four sound reasons why these Door-Frame-Hardware 


units can give you such important savings: 


|. They cost less to buy because you get production-line economy 
—not custom job costs. They are mass produced on special jigs 


that avoid expensive time and labor. 


2. You save time—they come to your job complete with pre-fitted 
door, frame and hardware specifically made for each other. You 


eliminate planning, ordering and assembling special elements. 


5. You save on installation costs because these complete units need 


no cutting, no fitting, no mortising or tapping. Each door is 


installed and in use in minutes. 


1. You save year after year on maintenance because Fenestra Hollow 


Metal Doors can't warp, swell, stick or splinter. They always open 


easily, smoothly. They close quietly because inside surfaces are 


covered with sound-deadening material. 


There's a door for every purpose in the Fenestra line: Entrance 


Doors, Flush or Regular Interior Doors with glass or metal 
panels, Doors with the Underwriters’ B Label. For photos and 
details, write the Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. BW-9, 


5425 Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. *® 


DOOR + FRAME + 


Fenestra 


Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows - Metal Building Panels - 


Electrifloor* + Roof Deck + Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 
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HARDWARE UNITS 





that will pay off in the years to come. 

Say ee want to push Bang . S. 

program along as fast as possi very 

gia slong at AEC con- 

tains at least one feature that, if success- 

ful, will add something to the reactor 
art. 

There’s another element that prompts 
conservative utility executives and man- 
ufacturers to plunge large amounts of 
their stockholders’ cash into a new and 
unproved heat source. That is company 

ride, the feeling that comes with being 
First, or daring to dart out ahead of 
competitors by building the thing every- 
body talks about, but nobody else does. 
That’s the real force behind the phe- 
nomenal initial speed of the private par- 
- tion program. 
mping the Gun—In fact, most of 
* companies moved so fast when 
they got the official word that they left 
the government behind. 

Consolidated Edison announced last 
May that it would seek a license. It 
wasn’t until a month later that AEC 
circulated publicly the first drafts of its 
regulations. 

uclear Power Group, Detroit Edi- 
son, Yankee, and Consumers came in 
with requests for federal aid in building 
their plants under AEC’s Power Dem- 
onstration Reactor Program. They met 
an Apr. | deadline for applications, 
thoug ‘they, too, knew little of what 
AEC would require. 
¢ Viewing With Pride—Con Ed _ is 
pues of ad the only ~— that 
asn’t asked for federal aid. All it wants 
is a license, and it’s working hard on 
this. Company officials expect a green 
light within a few months. 

James F. Fairman, cngineering vice- 
president, who heads the project, says 
Con Ed can build its nuclear plant for 
little more than the cost of a conven- 
tional coal-fired plant. He expects to get 
power at a cost of 9 mills per kwh 
compared to the 11 mills it costs to get 
it from coal and oil in the New York 
area. 

¢ Procedure—Con Ed’; application has 

been in the mill at AEC for about three 
months. It was prepared in consultation 
with Babcock & Wilcox, which will 
build the reactor and with Vitro Corp., 
which is advising on chemical and en- 
gineering problems. It set forth all the 
detail Con Ed thought necessary at that 
time on the company’s financial ability, 
its technical competence and _back- 
ground, and its plans for the reactor and 
allied equipment. 

¢ Amendments—Since then, AEC has 
issued its detailed regulations, and Con 
Ed has amended its applicatior to sup- 
ply more detail on the reactor core. The 
company’s plans call for use of thorium, 
as well as enriched uranium, in the fuel 
section, and since this is an entirely new 
approach, the AEC’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Reactor tian’ Re non- 
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WO. 4 OF A SEntES 
ON THE HISTORY OF ABRASIVES 


EMERY WAS USEO IN ANCIENT > ——— 


TIMES +0 abrade and polish 
metals and other subst: 





One of the important mile- 
stones in the history of abrasives 
was the discovery of emery, a 
dark granular variety of corun- 
dum, One of the first to mention 
emery was the Greek poet, 
Pindar, who wrote in 500 B.C, 
Aristophanes also mentions it in 
his comedy “The Peace,” about 
420 B.C., referring to it as a me- 
dium for “rubbing down” and 
“grinding down.” It was of great 

HE GREEK ISLE of Naxos furnished emery to 
value to ancient craftsmen wv ancient world. Called the “stone of Naxos” it was 
in abrading iron and steel, highly prized, and brought high prices in the market 

gems and stone. places of Greece and the Near East. 























“THE ENTERPRISING GREEKS took the rough chunks of 
emery stone and ground them to powder. This was sieved J MERY. in finely ground form, was sometimes 
for many applications including the polishing of gems. Even “og in pottery mixtures and baked to form “whet- 
then the size of the grain apparently was important for the ‘ stones” or grinding stones. We can surmise that these 
type of grinding or abrading to be done. Often the rough ; stones were made in various sizes and shapes to suit 
chunks or pebbles were used. the work to be done. 











sted Emery today is ore of the many abrasive substances om- 
HE FINER FINISHES exhibited on : 

“Uie FINER FIN and weapons after the ployed by Chicago Wheel in the manufacture of grinding 
4th century B.C. suggest the adoption of 4 wheels and mounted points. Over 200 different shapes, 
better abrasive materials of which 4 sizes and grains of abrasive wheels are made by Chicago 
emery undoubtedly was the most im- \ Wheel for every metal finishing operation. 
portant. The polishing of metal, gems, \ - 
statuary and wood carvings was accom- 
plished with emery of various grains. 





CHICAGO WHEEL 
& MFG.CO, —"""" “ions 


Dept. 6 
Monvfecturers of abrasives, precision grinding 
wheels and mounted points for over 65 years. 


Go01 


COPYRIGHT 1958 © CHICAGO WHEEL & BIG. CO. 

























it Pays To Take a 


Plout-Wide Look 


at Weighing! 
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Makes the Big Cost-Control Difference 


Today it’s more than ever important to think of weighing not 
in terms of isolated scales, but as a vital part of your overall quality- 
control and cost-control system. This means the right scales in 
the right places . . . to provide basic accounting records of mate- 
rials received, processed, shipped or transferred. Weight records 
that originate at scales directly affect costs, inventories and cus- 
tomer billings. Weighing errors cannot be corrected later— 
weights must be right the first time. That's why it’s so important 
to have a modern weighing system for top efficiency in your plant 


operations, 
May we tell you more about the “weighing system plan”— 
and its application to your requirements? Write to (aD 


. » » Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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government pane! of top-notch scientists 
—wanted all the information possible. 

The utility plans two other amend- 
ments to its original prospectus. Engr 
neers are polishing up designs for the 
reactor’s containment equipment—the 
unbreakable housing that would bottle 
up any radioactive poisons in event of a 
blow-out—and its control system. Com- 
plete ee call for B&W tests under 
critical conditions, but details are ex- 
pected to go to the Safeguards Commit- 
tee sometime in mid-November, and 
Con Ed engincers hope to obtain a 
favorable review by mid-January. 

This would o the way for quick 
AEC approval of the new plant by the 
end of January. If things go as expected, 
the permit shouid be granted by Febru- 
ary, allowing construction to get under 
way immediately. 
¢ Contamination—While its engineers 
are working out additional reactor de- 
tails, Con Ed has a team of New 
York University meteorologists building 
a 300-ft. tower for weather study at In 
dian Point, the 350-acre site for the new 
plant, 24 miles up the Hudson from 
New York City. The NYU team will 
find which way the wind blows at In- 
dian Point, and how high the plant's 
smokestack must be to avoid a anal 
ous concentration of poisonous gases in 
the atmosphere. 

Con Ed 5 construction schedule, in its 
May application, called fox a critical test 
of the reactor by July 1, 1959, and full 
operation by December of the same 
year. Slight delays—some of them _per- 
haps due to reorganization of AEC’s 
licensing setup—will probably force a 
postponement (the difference may be 
only a few months). 
¢ The Boss—Harold Price, head of 
AEC’s licensing activities, is a vigerous, 
48-year-old, former AEC uty Gene- 
ral Counsel. His assistants include Dr. 
Frank K. Pittman, a chemist who 
headed wartime A-bomb fuel produc- 
tion at Los Alamos and who later was 
deputy directo of all AEC production. 

rice and Pittman bring this message 
to would-be atomic licensees: Get your 
application in fast, include, as early as 
possible, complete engineering details 
of your safety features—show you know 
the terrain where you intend to build, 
and that you have trained specialists 
who have an intimate knowledge of re- 
actors and who have dreamed up every- 
thing that could possibly go wrong, and 
provided foolproof ways of offsetting 
any damage. 

As of now, Price and Pittman esti- 
mate that a new applicant would have 
to spend from six to aine months get- 
ting a proposal in the works and obtain- 
ing i They hope to speed this 
up. But they never expect to see the 
day when new ideas run out, and |i- 
censes will be issued as a matter of 
course. &ND 
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@ The votes of key men in companies through- 
out the country speak volumes for Lyon. For 
these men gave Lyon five times more first choice 
votes than the second highest manufacturer! And 
twice as many as the next twelve combined! 


A nationally known research company compiled these 
figures when they asked key men in 5,000 companies 
this question: 


“If your company were in the market for steel 
equipment such as steel shelving, lockers, work 
benches, shop boxes, etc., what manufacturers 
would you consider?”’ 


Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the world’s most diver- 
sified and most preferred line of quality steel equipment. 
(A few are shown below.) Equally important, he can 
show you how to get the most out of steel equipment 
in terms of time, space and money. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 910 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Avrora, lll. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has 

complete facilities for 
manufacturing special items 
to your specifications, 


. 
See BE a 


ae “3. 





STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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Wrecked by design, two 1955 Fords, fitted with 
safety devices standard in 1956 models, rock to 
stop after crash. Ford's safety display keynotes 


whole industry's campaign . . . 


For 56: The Safest Cars Yet 


Che auto maker has long been con 
cerned about the people who ride in 
the cars he builds. He has been con 
cerned about their pocketbooks much 
of the time. Through the last decade 
he’s been concerned, that the 
people who ride in his cars should be 
able to zip off from that traffic light 
smartly, should be able to drive long 
distances in short times. 

But now he’s adding a new concern 
to his feeling for his customers, It has 
made for a startling, although realistic 
change in his concept. He feels now 
that it’s his job to keep you from being 
hurt in an automobile accident—and 
that it’s smart merchandising to keep 
telling you why you won't be hurt 
¢ Wrecks for Effect—Leading the pa 
rade in this change in concept is iord 
Motor Co. Last week it put together 
a two-day “National Safety Forum” 
at its test track in Dearborn, Mich. As 


too, 





“FERD 2,” auto wreck 
trundled into doomed car 
would be battered but for 


model, gets 
in which he 
safety devices. 
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a slam-bang finale to the forum, it 
staged a row of nerve-jarring wrecks of 
1955 Fords. The cars had some new 
features built into them—features that 
will appear regularly in its 1956 line 
of cars. The idea of wrecking the cars 
was to show the public that Ford’s 1956 
line is “the safest the company has ever 
built.” 

Next week, when the 1956 Ford is 
introduced to its market, the 
advertising campaign behind it will 
stress the safety of the cars. That’ 
an approach that no other auto maker 
has ever been willing to try 

But, savs one Ford executive, “How 
can we For the first time we 
can sell something in the public 
interest.” 
¢ Five-Way Approach—The 1956 Ford 
cars will have five new safety features, 
three of them as standard equipment, 
to protect cccupants im a crash. They 
are part of a continuing safety program, 
and Henry Ford II, company president, 
says, “We hope it will sell cars, in 
addition to being a public service.” 

Competing manufacturers apparenth) 


entire 


lose? 


hold the same view that safety can sell 
cars. All auto makers are taking the 
possibility of accidents out of th 
cocoon where it’s been only partialls 
hidden all these years. They will put 
themselves four-square in favor of 
safety, and trumpet what they've done 
to help the cause 


|. The New Religion 


Auto manufacturers have always been 
trying to make safer cars. 

But the focus generally has been on 
preventing accidents through bette: 
tires, brakes, steering, and other parts 
Vhey have ducked any attempt to tradk 
on safety, and stepped nimbly over the 
ugly word “accident.” As Benson Ford 
a company vice-president and a group 
executive, put it last week: “There's a 
fear that by some sort of psychological 
reverse English you will find that the 
danger stigma has become attached to 
your own product.” 
¢ Its Genesis—All this has changed 
now. You'll find auto manufacturers 
talking about accidents, but in a con 
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SELECTIVE SPEED MULTI-MOTOR 


POWERS THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


» From creel to snaker, 8 motors control yield 
as a group drive . . . constant speed maintained 


This interesting new warp mercerizer, 
said to be the longest and best-controlled 
ever built, makes use of the following 
Century Selective Speed Drive features: 


Central Control of the Processing 

The operator, through visual instruments on the 
remote contro! console, is in complete command 
of this huge mercerizer. 


The Several Processing Operations are 
Synchro-Coupled 

The eight individual motors, each performing 4 
separate processing function in the mercerizer, are 
electrically interlocked. They will retain a fixed 
relation to each other. 


Provides Wide Range for Different 
Processing Speeds 
The speed may be controlled over a wide process- 





within +.5% at any speed setting. 


ing range. The speeds of the eight motors may 
be controlled as a group with a single control. 
Also, the speed of each individual motor may be 
altered to establish a positive or negative differ- 
ential as compared to the lead motor. Regardless 
of the speed setting of each drive motor, the speed 
relation of the eight motors will be maintained. 


Extremely Close Tolerance of the 
Processing Speeds 


The processing of the huge volume of thread 
going through the mercerizer is held constant 
at any selected speed to a tolerance of plus or 
minus .03 %. 


To maintain this practically constant processing 
speed, the drive control has ‘Built-In Memory” 
which acts to correct for any variables in its own 
electrical circuit. 





SYNCHRO DRIVE 


WARP MERCERIZER 


e To suit variable processing requirements, 
individual motor speeds are adjustable . . . 
once set, speeds are maintained constant 
within +.03%. 


This Century Electric Drive demonstrates just 
one of the many ways in which modern Perform- 
ance-Rated power systems can be engineered to 
meet the needs of today’s high-speed, automated 
processing. If your production plans involve 
unusuai motor power or speed taming problems, 
we will be glad to work with you and your 
engineers. Simply write or wire for a conference 
at your convenience. 


Performance - eted® 
Motors 
1/8 te 400 H.P. 


Complete visual analysis of the Century Synchro- 
Coupled motor drive system operation is shown 
on the remote-control panel. 


FOR THE FULL FACTS ON CENTURY PERFORMANCE-RATING 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


*“Y 


To CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Please send information to: 
Name 

Company 

Address 

City 


Pails ‘ fies yt 


1806 Pine St. + St. Lewis 3, Me. + Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
















MORE THAN 
30 DIFFERENT POINTS 
» ONE JUST RIGHT 
FOR EVERY WRITING STYLE 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE 
by aumber 


MODEL 444 


America’s most popular desk pen. Pen 2556 Zere conte lireg- 


é 


always ready to write a full page or more 990 Owhhcepring 


because it refills itself instantly every time 934m Medi ’ 6 
you return it to the socket in the modern 


fountain-base. omg os 
Try one on a 30-day money-back guaran- 9550 “-~ < ~o— Ae 
tee. At any pen counter. 7668 beraral wring 


Gsterbrook 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East: Toronto, Ontario 


COPTSIGH? 1006, THE CETEROROOS FT COMPanY 
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text that’s new to the industry. The 
stress now is on decreasing the fre 
quency and seriousness of mijuries in 
auto crashes—for it is tacitly conceded 
that crashes are bound to happen. You 
can’t pinpoint the reason for the sudden 
rush for the safety band wagon. A 
great many faetors are behind it. But 
these are the main ones: 

For a year or so medical societies 
and safety groups have been pot-shoot- 
ing at Detroit for its failure to take 
more interest in the occupants of cars. 
More states have been putting on 
speed restrictions. Auto executives have 
been getting increasingly touchy on the 
subject of high horsepower and _ its 
commonly but erroneously linked rela- 
tionship to speed and safety. Actually, 
most crashes occur at about 40 mph. 
and below, simply because most driving 
is done in that speed range. The fatality 
rate, on the basis of miles traveled 
annually, has been decreasing, but the 
number of people killed in auto crashes 
cach year - remained near 40,000. 

And then, there’s the competitive 
urge. Early this year Chrysler an- 
nounced its seat belts. (Nash pioneered 
them in 1949, dropped them the fol- 
lowing year because of poor public 
acceptance.) In midsummer, Ford an- 
nounced its safety conference. So it 
became apparent that at least two 
manufacturers were going to hit the 
safety theme hard. The others had to 
go along—although you will hear it said 
in Detroit that the 1956 Ford is so 
little changed in appearance that Ford 
had to have analog new to sell and 
safety was its best bet. 


ll. All for Safety 


Regardless of reason, Detroit has 
never seen such a solid line-up for 
safety. All makes will offer seat belts 
for 1956, and some have other ideas. 

General Motors’ Fisher Body Div. 
has developed a safety interlocking de- 
vice to prevent doors from springing 
open in a crash. It has been installed 
on all GM cars since May, but was not 
announced until the end of August. 
Chevrolet Div. will offer seat belts and 
shoulder harness as optional equipment. 
In its ads, Chevrolet has been stressing 
that the car’s performance—as demon- 
strated in stock car racing—means 
greater safety. Another GM gimmick 
is underwriting part of the cost its 
dealers pay in supplying cars for high 
school jo training. 

Chrysler Corp. also has a safety latch 
for doors of its 1956 cars. It has 
matched Ford in contributing $200,000 
to Cornell University for expansion of 
its automotive crash injury research 
project. 

Studebaker-Packard will have a safety 
door latch on all its cars, and on the 
Packard and Clipper models there'll 
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Film that feeds the answers 


—to any Packaging Machine 


Want to enjoy the combined benefits of machine 
and transparent packaging? The ideal answer — 
as a lot of people have discovered—is PLIOFILM. 


This versatile film handles easily in virtually all 
types of packaging machinery—including over- 
wrap, semiautomatic overwrap and bagging 
machines. 

Add the inherent good qualities of PLIOFILM— 
its strength and toughness, its moisture- 
resistance, its clear transparency — and you've 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


got the perfect combination for making better 
packages faster. 


Fresh foods, frozen foods, textiles, liquid packs, 
hardware—name your problem and there’s a 
PLIOFILM wrap and a packaging machine to solve 
it. Let the Goodyear Packaging Engineer help 
you in selecting both the machine and the types 
of PLIOFILM best suited to your situation. Write 
him at Goodyear, Packaging Films Dept. I-6410, 

Akron 16, Ohio. 


GOOD/SYEAR 


PACKAGING FILM 





Packaging Films Dept. 1-6410 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
Akron 16, Ohio 

Gentlemen 


Facts You Should Know Abovt 
PLIOFILM 
niormation-packed bookie! 
telis you how, when, where to Please send me free copy of “Facts You 

use Goodyeor'’s tough, trans Should Know About PLIOFILM.”’ 
porent packaging film. To get NAME aS a 
your copy, just clip coupon ond COMPANY 

ADORESS 

CITY & STATE 








Janitrol heaters 
give substantial savings 
in year ‘round conditioning’ 


“With over 80% of our 27 stores year 
‘round conditioned, savings in air con- 
ditioning equipment was important. To 
cut costs, but not performance, we speci- 
fied Janitrol Duct Furnaces for use in 
combination with summer cooling units. 
The same ducts and blowers were used 
for both heating and cooling. We are 
completely satished with our Janitrols. 
We've had no maintenance problems, 
and based on past performance, none is 
expected,” states Mr. Wolf. 


Janitrol units are ceiling mounted .. . 
take up no valuable floor space. They are 
clean and quiet . . . economical to oper- 
ate and maintain, Janitrol Unit Heaters, 
when used in place of central systems, 
can save up to 50% in installation 
costs, too! 





on 


The suspended Janurol Duct Heater is 
installed in combination with a summer 
conditioner, Note the by-pass duct that 
cuts off air flow through furnace during 
cooling season. 
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More information? Write for a free copy 
of “Businessman's Blue Book of Bener 
Hearing”. It's full of useful information on 
unit heater installations. 





Janitrol Heating 

& Air Conditioning Division 
Surface Combustion Corporation 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

In Canada: Alvar Simpson Ltd. 
Teorente 13 


ALSO MAKERS OF Surface mousrriat FURNACES ano Aothabar HUMIDITY CONDITIONING 








be an automatic door lock. A button 
on the dash locks all four doors; they 
can be unlocked individually by raising 
the button on each door. 

¢ Four-Year Job—Ford has the most 
extensive program yet disclosed. It be- 
gan its crash injury research four years 
ago, and intensified it about two and 
one-half years ago. It drew extensively 
on data from the Cornell project— 
that’s why Cornell people shared top 
billing with Ford engineers at the 
forum. 

During its research, Ford wrecked 
hundreds of steering wheels and crashed 
more than 60 cars to come up with this 
package: 

¢ New door latches with a hard 
ened steel plate that engages with the 
lock to prevent the door from being 
sprung open in a crash. 

¢ Deep-well steering wheels, with 
the hub of the steering post 6 in. below 
the rim of the wheel. If your body hits 
the wheel in a crash, the wheel would 
collapse slowly, absorbing most of the 
impact 

¢ Seat belts anchored to the cars 
structure. 

¢ Crash cushioning above the in 
strument panel and on the sun visors. 

e Rear-view mirrors that have a 
plastic backing to reduce the —? 
of the glass flying out when shattered 

The new door latches, steering 
wheels, and rear-view mirrors are stand- 
ard equipment on all Ford cars. The 
belts and crash pads are optional equip- 
ment, supplied at cost by Ford. Retail 
prices will be $25 for belts and padding, 
$16 for padding alone 

Ford’s executive engineer in charge 
of the project, A. L. Haynes, says the 
“safety package” could reduce crash in- 
juries by 35% to 50%. The reason 
lies in research developed slowly years 
ago—but only recently heeded by auto 
exccutives 


ill. The Quiet Researcher 


The man behind it all was at the 
Ford forum last week. He was a quiet, 
small, neatly groomed man, and seemed 
just another curious face in the crowd 
that peered at the wrecked cars. From 
1942, when he first focused attention 
on the possibility of reducing auto 
crash injuries, until he retired last Jan 
wary from his job as director of Cor- 
nell’s crash injury research, Hugh De 
Haven sparked all the study ever made 
on the causes of injuries in accidents 

His research began as a wartime 
project for the Air Force. It nearh 
died for lack of funds after the war 
Working at Cornell’s Medical College, 
in New York City, in a couple of base 
ment rooms cluttered with torn and 
blood-stained airplane safety belts and 
blackened mangled metal, De Haven 
laboriously collected data from federa 
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Set them, forget them—they stay tight 


New high-torque Unbrako 
self-locking socket set screws 


Research has proved that the tighter you 
seat a set screw the better it works. So we 
designed a set screw that can be tightened 
tighter than ever before. We formed a deeper 
socket. We put a radius in the socket corner. 
We developed fully formed threads. We 
established new methods of heat treatment 
in atmosphere-controlled furnaces. All this, 














plus the well-known self-locking knurled cup 
point that keeps it tight. 


Let's see what the changes in the UNBRAKO 
socket mean to you. The deeper socket gives 
you more purchase with the wrench. Since 
more wrench can be put in the socket, you 
can tighten the screw much tighter. And you 
won't ream the socket or round the corners 
of the wrench. The radius in the UNBRAKO 
corners eliminates the sharp corners where 
cracks start. Ordinary socket screws have 
sharp corners which often crack even at 
torques much lower than those recom- 
mended for UNBRAKOs. 


You can’t buy another screw as good as an 
UNBRAKO. See your authorized industrial 
distributor today. Or write STANDARD 
Pressep Sree. Co., Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Unbrako Set Screw Ordinary Set Screw 


COMPARE the socket depth. The Unsrako socket at 
the left is much deeper than the socket in the ordinary 
set screw at the right. This additional depth in the 
UNBRAKO socket gives you more purchase with the 
wrench—you can set an UNBRAKO much tighter, 


Unbrako Set Screw Ordinary Set Screw 


THE RADIUS put in Unsraxo socket corners elimi- 
nates the sharp corners where cracks start, They 
distribute the stresses developed when tightening 
torques are applied. You can seat an UNsRAKO tighter 
without screw failure. Ordinary set screws have sharp 
corners which often crack when tightened even at 
lower recommended torques, 


STAMDARD PRESSED STEEL CO, 





ALL UNBRAKOs can withstand higher tightening torques than ordinary socket set 
screws. For example, the recommended torque for a 44" Unerako is 87 inch- 
pounds—40% greater than that recommended for an ordinary socket set screw. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 


JENKINTOWN TD PENNSYLVANIA 
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HOW TO MAKE SWEET 


SALES MUSIC 
































Use Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ 
of telephone directories! 


A trained Trade Mark Service representative 
will be glad to show you how this 
identification service will ring 

up more sales for your local outlets. 
Just call him at the Bell telephone CSS 

business office in your city. DISPLAYING THIS EMBLEM IN 


YOUR ADVERTISING MEANS MORE 
SALES FOR YOUR DEALERS 
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and state accident investigators. He used 
it to wheedle further financial backing 
from the government. The principic 
he put up was that accidents were bound 
to happen, and that someone should 
find out how to “package” the people 
involved to reduce their injuries 

¢ Guide From the Air—From his re- 
search came many changes in aircraft 
design. A few years ago the project, 
better supported and staffed, broadened 
its work to include highway accidents 
From aviation research the principles 
were plain: The human body is capable 
of withstanding extremely high peak 
loads of very short duration. If a 
structure can be designed to collapse 
slowly around the occupant it will 
absorb most of the impact force. If 
the occupant is “restrained” so he 
won't be thrown about in the enclosure, 
or thrown out of it, he’s relatively safe 

Cornell's work on auto accident 
also was supported by the government, 
which saw in it hope of reducing th 
injuries to service personnel. Until the 
recent Ford and Chrysler grants, n 
auto company had supported the work 
(GM was asked to contribute, too, but 
up to last week it had not replied and 
would not comment on its position. } 

The project's data on auto accidents 
is still sparse. John O. Moore, who 
succeeded De Haven, says it would 
take 10,000 case studies a year to evalu 
ate the effectiveness of Ford’s improve- 
ments. At present the project can 
handle only about 2,000 cases a vear. 
But still, Moore last week was able 
to give these facts 

¢ Because occupants of autos have 
a lot of collapsible structure around 
them, the car is a relatively safe vehicle. 
In 26% of the accidents Cornell 
studied, there were no injuries. In 
45%, injuries were minor. Of the 
remaining 29%, 5% were fatal injuries. 

e The most important single prob- 
lem is to keep occupants from being 
pitched out of a car that crashes. 
Cornell estimates that 20% of crash 
victims are injured because they're 
thrown out of their cars 

e Opened doors, the windshield 
structure, the instrument panel, and 
the steering wheel together account 
for 56% of body injuries. 

¢ About 40% of all injured drivers 
are hurt by the stecring wheel 

e About 38% of passengers who 
are injured while riding in the right 
front seat are hurt because they are 
pitched forward into the instrument 

nel. And about 4% of them are 

Cont because they strike the rear-view 
mirror. 

Those five figures that have come out 
of Comell’s research project form the 
backbone of Ford's current safety pro 
gram. They show clearly why Ford 
has concentrated on putting five items 
into its “safety package.” [No 
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How to save on STEEL COSTS 


e A. O. SMITH CORP. 
Sheet steel, formerly purchased pickled and oiled at a 
premium from the mill, now is descaled in a Wheel- 
abrator airless blast cleaning cabinet at the Permaglas- 
Heating Division. Savings effected by mechanical descal- 
ing were sufficient to amortize investment within one 
year’s time. 


@ RHEEM MFG. CO. 


Wheelabrator mechanical descaling reduced steel clean- 
ing costs $3 to $4 per ton in seven “Rheemcote” litho- 
graphed steel drum manufacturing plants. The matte 
finish produced on the steel sheets also anchors the full- 
color lithographed finish in a permanent bond. 


e@ ATWOOD VACUUM MACHINE CO. 


Wheelabrator mechanical descaling of steel sheet and 
coil stock, used in its production of automotive hardware, 
etc., has improved operations many ways for Atwood. 
Cleaning costs are considerably less than pickling. The 
matte finish of the Wheelabrated steel provides an excel- 
lent base for lubricant used for cold drawing and form- 
ing, and the steel draws readily and welds easily. 


@ START THESE SAVINGS NOW 


Wheelabrator mechanical 
descaling saves many dollars 
per ton compared to the pur- 
chase price of pickled stock. 
Start now to make worth- 
while savings in your own 
operations. Write today for 
complete information. 


World's largest builders of airless blast equipment 


ae 

WHEELABRATOR | 

cORPOR ATION § 461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, indiana 
(Formerly American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp.) 


Trail Blazer of Industrial Progress 






















4” FRMUMATTICS 


HANDIBELT 


« Conveys cartons, boxes, bags and other 
commodities st any incline or decline 
angle within its range—or horizontally 
as needed. Two or inore can be aligned in 
series to form a complete power con- 
veyor line, Easy to adjust and use— 
wheeled about—by one man. Fits in 
box-cars, freight elevators, crowded 
aisles. Handles packages up to 135 Ibs; 
comtinuous, automatic, motor 
operation. 

Available in 3 sizes with 14 and 21 in. 
belt widehs. Write Dept. BW-95 for 
Bulletin 63 D. 


-~ a 
ry 


ashe op tower -lans to itens 
with the INCLINEBELT 


* Moves cartons, cases, packages, bun- 
dies from to first floor or any 
floor to floor. Continuous, automatic 
electric 


motor operation. 
* Handles 10 to 20 Ibs of live load per 
ple to install— minimum 







CONVEYORS 
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SOUD LINE Existing routes 
DOTTED LINE New nonstop competitor 
tinolly opproved by CAB 








Airline Routes: CAB Loosens Up 
















SOUD LINE Existing rovies 
DOTTED LINE Routes tentotively 
opproved by exomrer 









w York 








Prosperity has caught up with the 
U.S. vestic airlines this year. The 
carriers are in the midst of their biggest 
boom, and traffic records are falling by 
the dozens (BW—Jun.4'55,p80). 

The disappearance of empty seats is 
sending the carriers to the manufac- 
turers for more planes to carry the 
bigger loads they see coming—and it’s 
also bringing a new approach in fed- 
eral tion. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which holds life-and-death sway 
over the airline routes, is beginning to 
shape a more competitive national pat- 
tern. The maps show how it is yr a 
ing in major route cases already de- 
cided or in the works. 

In the past, the five-man CAB has 
kept pretty strong curbs on competi- 
tion in routes, in an effort to get the 
airlines off subsidy. Now the subsidy 









Ten oirlines wont 
CAB to let them in 
on this lucrotive 
route now shored 
by two mayors 
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ety teams with Color 


Suppose you had to design a f all helmet. A helmet with bright 
colors that would endure Imet whose exceptional strength 
could be entrusted with the jol yrotecting a player's head 
If you followed all the leading football helmet manufacturers 
your choice for the material would be tough Tenite Butyrate 
Starting with the need for a colorful material, you'l! find Tenite 
Butyrate offers an unlimited range of colors. But color is not the 
only reason for choosing Tenite. Player safety is more important. 
Tenite Butyrate, with its amazing strength fully meets th 
Tenite Butyrate offers both resilience and high impact : 
It takes hard knocks n't dent, and it resists soiling. C 


integral part of the m nd will never chip, peel or wear 


The smooth surface san ral high luster that makes it easy 


keep clean. To the players, Tenite means cool, comfortable, |i 


weight helmets and assurance the best protection available 


fo you as businessman, what does Tenite me Perhaps the | 


TENITE 


ACETATE - BUTVRATE - POLYETHYLENE 


plastics by Eastman 





Rugged Strength and 


Pertormance in Wheels 


by Kelilsey-Hayes 


No part of the car you drive is more vital to your 

safety than the wheels it performs on. Yet no part 

is more taken for granted. Except, of course, by the 

people who build America’s motor cars. They have your 
safety uppermost in mind when they specify wheels by the 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


KELSEY-HAYES 


A Major Supplier to the Automotive and Aviation Industries 
Wheels, Brakes, Brake Drums, Special Parts for all Industry 9 Plants — Detroit 


McKeesport, Po Los Angeles, Windsor, Onrt.. Canada Dovenport, la (French & Hecht Farm imolement 








factor has all but disappeared, Only 
four lines (Branitt, Conunental, Colo- 
nial, Northeast) still get some me, oe 
the other nine trunk carriers have been 
off subsidy for three years. 

This year, booming traffic has cased 
worries Over narrow profit margins, and 
opened the way to stronger competi- 
tion for a growing market. 
¢ Shift—There won't be any overnight 
change in the air transportation pattern. 
But signs of the shift are unmistakable. 

Ri ht now, the industry is dominated 
by the big four—American Airlines, 
Eastern Air Lines, Trans World Air- 
lines, and United Air Lines. These 
four split 75% of a business that 
amounted last year to $980-million. 
But the smaller lines are asking CAB 
to expand their routes and give them 
a chance at the big markets. 

Here are the route cases—under way 
for several years—now shaping up in 
decisions that will set the pattern for 
future development: 

¢ New York-Chicago, already de- 
cided. What CAB did was to remove 
restrictions that had kept Capital Air 
lines from operating nonstop from New 
York to Chicago—a service dominated 
up to now by American, United, and 
TWA. It also permitted Northwest 
Airlines te use Chicago as a point on 
its transcontinental route. 

¢ The Northeast-Southwest case. 
A CAB cxaminer has tentatively 
awarded new routes to carriers already 
operating im the area, making competi 
tive routes of those now held by one 
carrier only. 

¢ New York-Florida. Hearings all 
summer On this case added considerably 
to the Washington heat. Eastern and 
National Airlines, which now haul the 
heavy north-south traffic, teamed up 
against 10 lines trying to get in. It's 
fairly evident that there’s room for 
another carrier. This is one of the big- 
gest prizes CAB has to give, and if the 
decision follows a trend to the smaller 
airlines, it could really put one of them 
on the map. 

Here’s how these cases fit into the 
pattern that’s emerging. 


|. Breaking Fetters 


In the New York-Chicago case, de- 
cided this month, CAB removed numer 
ous restrictions on service that had 
been applied earlier to keep one airline 
from competing effectively with another 
on a specified route. 

Capital carried off the main prize 
It can now operate nonstop not only 
between New York and Chicago, but 
between New York and Toledo, Pitts 
burgh, and Detroit. It also gets a New 
York-Rochester-Buffalo-Detroit-Chicago 
route, and routes from Philadelphia to 
Cleveland and Detroit 

All these adjustments will make Capi 
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UST HOW MUCH DOES A NEW PLANT, or the 

growth of an existing one, do for its com- 

munity? Recently, during the opening of one of 

our new plants, some significant information 

was presented. It came out of a study made by the Economic Research 
Department of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Here, according to the study, is what happens to a community when 
100 new factory jobs are made available: more people make the 
community their home . . . 112 more households are established . . . 51 
more children go to school . . . 4 more retail establishments are o 
. . . 107 more passenger cars are registered . . . and jobs are created for 74 
workers, in addition to the 100 new factory jobs. 

This is what the 100 new factory jobs mean in terms of dollars: $590,000 
more in personal income per year; $270,000 more in bank deposits; and 
$360,000 more in retail sales per year. 

Naturally these figures cannot be applied arbitrarily to all communities, 
but they do serve to dramatize an extremely important and too little 
publicized fact: A new or expanding plant has a tremendously invigorating 
effect on the community in which it operates. 

Many towns, counties, and states realize this and do everything in their 
power to provide conditions attractive to industry. But a t many do 
not, primarily because a certain brand of politician feels that “socking” 
business and industry with a disproportionate share of the tax burden is 
the surest way to get votes. 

It would seem that local Chambers of Commerce and other organizations 
of leading citizens could do themselves and all the people a real service 
by urging measures to attract new industry, and by dramatizing for the 
voters what it actually means in jobs, dollars, and better living for everyone. 


A Rockwell-Nordstrom valve is part of an ingenious new tool invented by two 
west coast men to aid water departments in testing light wall steel pipe and 
copper tubing for leakage. Previously, in testing a section of pipe for leakage, 
it was necessary to weld caps on both ends before introducing air or water 
pressure. With the new testing tool, a Rockwell-Nordstrom valve provides the 
necessary tight shut-off, eliminating the welding process. 


It is the practice of our department heads to serve actively in the trade and 
professional associations of which they are members. For example, our Director 
of Purchasing, in addition to performing official duties in the national 
and local associations of Purchasing Agents, has filled requests to fy before 
22 other Purchasing Agents Associations ranging from New York to Los 
Angeles and as far south as Dallas. As a result, more than 900 copies of the 
Rockwell Purchasing Manual have been distributed to persons interested in 
prepering a similar manual for their companies. 

interchange of knowledge and viewpoints resulting from this kind of 
organizational activity by our people is as valuable to us as it is to the organi- 
zations they serve. 


+ o 7” 

Interesting uses of Rockwell products: While our Delta Power Tools are 
designed primarily for working wood and metal, American ingenuity fre- 
uently dnds profitable uses for them not suggested in our catalogs. 
th of these come from California: Asparagus growers use our 14” band 
saws to cut asparagus stocks to proper length for king. And a canner 

uses a Delta 17” drill press—with a special attachment for the speed 
“precision” peeling of watermelon. He cans the meat and pickles the rind. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. & 
for its customers, suppliers, stockholders, and other friends 
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tal a strong competitor in the big air 
market in the highly populated area 
between New York and Chicago. 
Northwest, in addition to using Chi- 
cago as a point on its transcontinental 
route, can now operate a local service 
between New York and Detroit. 
CAB based its ruling in favor of 
Capital and Northwest on two factors 
(1) the need for more competition and 
better service, and (2) the need to 
strengthen the weaker regional carriers 
in the interest of a stronger, better 
balanced national route structure. 
¢ Precedent—A CAB examiner has fol- 
lowed the same reasoning in recom- 
mending in favor of smaller lines in a 
case involving east-west service through 
Denver, a monopoly of United, and 
Kansas City, a private TWA preserve. 
The examiner recommended that 
Continental Air Lines be given a Chi- 
cago-Kansas City-Denver-Los Angeles 
route. For Western Air Lines, he rec- 
ommended a Denver-Salt Lake City- 
Reno-San Francisco route, which ties 
up some loose ends in its system. The 
recommendations aim to strengthen 
two of the weaker carriers—Continental 
still gets a subsidy and Western is the 
smallest line now off subsidy. 










"Look who Won the | 
gales COntest” 


All the family stonds to join in the fun on 
an all-expense trip to world-famous 
vacotion-spots ... when you offer your 
salesmen Airventure incentives as Grand 
Prize in your sales contests. So all the 
family will stand behind each of your men, 
giving the extra encouragement that 

leads to extra soles. Profits can jump to 

on all-time high . . . salesmen will find it 
easy and fun to work harder. Call your 
necrest Northwest office today to get 
complete details on the Airventure Incentive 


plans perfectly-tailored to meet any budget. 


NORTHWEST 0.“ AIRLINES 
AIRVENTURE”® INCENTIVES 


ll. Two Lines for One 





In the Northeast-Southwest case, 
what the examiner has come up with 
is a plan for more competition among 
the big three carriers in the area. 

American now has the New York to 
Dallas and Ft. Worth route; the ex 

aminer would put Eastern or this route 
to compete. For the New York-Hous- 
ton route, the examiner would reverse 
Fills Need For Special Winch Power the process; he would put American in 
to compete on this route now held by 
Unit includes a Eastern. In addition, he would let 
— TWA compete with American for 

traffic at Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
e Atlanta—The examiner used the same 
pattern in his recommendation on the 
New York-Atlanta route, though in 
this case the plum would not go to 
one of the big carriers but to a regional 

line—again Capital. 

Capital currently has a flimsy, round- 
about set of routes to Atlanta that 
practically eliminate it from the mar- 
ct. The examiner would give it a 
through route from New York to At- 
lanta and New Orleans via Pittsburgh 
and Washington. This would set it up 
as a strong competitor im a market 
where Eastern now has a monopoly 





The Sheppard Model 17 is easily adapt- , 
ed as original equipment or replace- we 
ment power for all types of hoists and 





winches. We will engineer it for you Send for Madel 17 leereture ¢ Left Out—Carriers left out in this 
into a complete power pockage includ- tentative decision were mainly those 
ing reduction gears, transmission, tor- Write today . . . let us work out your that wanted extensive new routes in 
pa! ee ae ee —_ oe complete power needs. Saves time, areas outside their present territories. 
building complete Bb 4 ra saves cost and saves work for you. Angriest loser was Delta-C&S Air Lines, 
simplify every power problem .. . in which serves the area between Chicago, 
quantities to meet your individvel needs. SHEPPARD DIESELS « Hanover, Pa. Ft. Worth, and Miami, and wants badly 
BUILDERS OF DIESEL ENGINES, TRANSMISSIONS, REAR AXLES to crack the New York market 
AND POWER STEERING UNITS FOR INDUSTRY If CAB should want to go further 
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The impression you make there-—— We 


depends on 
the impressions 


she makes here 


Better be sure 
she uses 


a ribbon by-- 





ye LETTERS will be neater, clean- vane 
A Ty ITER RI 
er, when they are typed with Old PEWRITER RIBBON FOR YOUR SECRETARY 


: : Prove to yourself that an Old Town ribbon does make a 
Town typewriter ribbons. These qual- difference in your correspondence. Simply have your secre- 


. . a . » ae tary address her request to us on your company stationery 
ity-controlled ribbons are made from stating the make and model of her typewriter and the kind 


the finest inks and fabrics. They are of type—pica (large) or elite (small). We will send her, free 
\ ei of charge or obligation, an Old Town ribbon for her machine 
self-renewing, wear uniformly and pro- along with an interesting informative folder describing the 

. = - c . J ‘ se various fabrics and inkings for typewriter ribbons and the 
duce clear, sharp characters at all uses for which each is designed, Write Old Town Corners tion, 
times without blur or smudge. And 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Dept. BW-9, 
your secretaries will appreciate the 
smooth, clean erasures. 

Another tip for neater correspond- 
ence... have your secretaries change 
their typewriter ribbons regularly. Werld’s foremost maker of carbons, ribbons, 

YI . 
Tired, worn ribbons make the most duplicators and duplicating supplies 


sparkling letter dull reading TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 




























Boeing B-52 intercontinental 
bomber, new backbone of the 
Strategic Air Command. 


Boeing Airplane Company, 
like other leaders in 
industries using flammable 
liquids, provides for 
instant control of fire in 
fueling areas... through products 
perfected and “‘fire-tested’’ by 


NATIONAL FOAM System, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Specializing exclusively in engineered foam 
systems, portable units, and fire-fighting 
foam products. 






Foam floods fueling area instantly as test begins at Boeing plant 
in Seattle, Wash. If fuel ignites, area can be covered in seconds 
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toward strengthening regional carriers, 
it could reverse the examiner in favor 
of Delta or another smaller line. 


ill. The Big Catch 


You can tell that the New York- 
Florida case is a big one by the fact 
that most of the country’s airlines want 
to get in on this lucrative route, 

A decision on this one is many 
months away, but when it comes it will 
be an important one. However CAB 
decides it, the ruling will play a big 
part in shaping the new national route 
pattern. 
¢ Choices—The applications before 
CAB offer it a wide choice of ap 
proaches in deciding which new carrier 
it might pick for certification as a com- 
petitor for Eastern and National on this 
route. 

Take Colenial Airlines and North- 
cast Airlines. Both of these now need 
a subsidy to stay alive; to make any 
measurable progress toward getting off 
the subsidy hook, they badly need 
stronger routes. The smallest of the 
trunks, they operate in the New York- 
New England area. By giving a New 
York-Florida route to either, CAB 
could go a long way toward helping it 
to self-sufficiency. 

There's a precedent for such a move: 
the 1951 certification of National, then 
a small Florida operator, for the New 
York route. 

The issue is somewhat fogged by the 
long-time efforts of Eastern and Colo- 
nial to merge (now before CAB again), 
and by National's offer to buy North- 
cast (which the latter spurns). 
¢ Possibilities—On other reasoning, 
CAB might pick Capital or Delta, 
whose route patterns would most easily 
blend with a New York-Florida route; 
both operate in the South and East. 
Braniff Airways is asking for a route 
that would take it far from its West- 
em system—but it does fly into Mismi 
on its way to South America. 

Two nonskeds—North American Air- 
lines and Peninsular Air Transport—are 
asking to be certified as scheduled car- 
riers. Their chances are slight, in view 
of charges by CAB and CAA that they 
have violated CAB rules. 

Three applicants are asking to shift 
to a different type of service. Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways wants to go do- 
mestic with a Boston-Miami route. 
Riddle Airlines, a cargo operator, wants 
to haul passengers. Resort Airlines, a 
tour line (BW—Jul.25’53,p84), wants to 
run a regular passenger service. 

In addition to these 10 smaller lines 
asking for new routes, TWA and 
United want CAB to link castern 
terminals between Washington and 
Boston so they can cut in on that small, 
but very valuable, chunk of the long 
route. END 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 


HUDSON RIVER 





1000 ACRES FOR INDUSTRY...MINUTES FROM MANHATTAN 


... served by the dependable Erie Railroad 


This choice planned industrial 
center, in Secaucus, N. J., has 
recently been made available to 
expanding and relocating indus- 
tries. As a plant site area, it offers 
a combination of advantages of 
importance to many industries. 
Check these advantages . . . then 
mail the coupon below for detailed 
information. 


7 minutes to mid-Manhattan; 
express highway service to 
all points 


Erie railroad sidings to sites 


All utilities and site improve- 
ments 


America’s largest pool of 
labor, clerical and engineer- 
ing talent 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of industrial America 





Lo 4 


wrcwmreean 


orrrseuece 





Pen nwevivaewta 


Name 
Title 
Address 





City 


Good community life and fine 
homes nearby 


Favorable New Jersey tax 
structure 


Main-line Erie Railroad service to 
the nation’s largest single market, 
and unsurpassed export-import 
and docking facilities in the Port 
of New York. 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrie! Development—Room 520-0, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohie 


Dear Sir: T Lease furnish us, in strict confidence, additiona) 
information about the plant sites described above. 


Company — 





Zone 




















The New Firesto 


Truck Tire and One- 
has been adopted as 

STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

by All Leading Truck Manufacturers 

for 1956 Models 


This New Equipment Provides Maximum Weight 
and Money-Saving Advantages ... Also, Now 
Avallable to Change Over Your Present Trucks 


When tubeless truck tires were first offered to 
truck manufacturers several multi-piece rims were 
suggested which did not provide the maximum 
weight-saving and money-saving advantages. 
Firestone, the world’s largest manufacturer of truck 
rims, would not accept old conventional construc- 
tions and invested millions of dollars to develop a 
practical one-piece drop center rim that would 
provide the utmost weight and money-saving 
advantages. 

The Engineering Departments of the truck 
manufacturers subjected these various multi-piece 
rims to most severe and exhaustive tests, but this 
new Firestone tubeless tire and one-piece rim com- 
bination passed every test with performance far 
beyond all others and was adopted by the Tire and 
Rim Association as standard for the industry. Once 
again Firestone research and development has 
proven to be outstanding. 

Truck engineers found the precision-engineered 
Firestone Tubeless Tire and one-piece rim combi- 
nation provides greater safety and gives longer 
mileage than the conventional tire and tube assem- 


bly. It is simple to mount and demount .. . has a 
positive air seal with no parts to wear out, break 
or cause air loss. The tire cannot run off the wheel. 
There is no danger of side rings blowing off. The 
cured-in Safetyliner clings to puncturing objects 
preventing loss of air, and this greatly reduces road 
service calls and loss from run flat and damaged 
tires. And above all, it gives the trucker greatly 
increased pay load per axle. 

After millions of miles of testing, truck engi- 
neers also found, in addition to the many new 
tubeless tire advantages, the famous Firestone Five- 
Rib Gear-Grip tread gives longer non-skid mileage; 
the wider, flatter tread gives more than double the 
traction life; and the Safety-Tensioned Gum- 
Dipped* cord body eliminates tread cracking and 
tire growth and permits more retreads. 

Yes, a new day has dawned for the truck owners 
of America, and Firestone, the Pioneer and Pace- 
maker, has set the pattern for the design and 
manufacturing of the revolutionary new tubeless 
truck tire and one-piece drop center rim. 


You Get These 5 Important NEW Advantages With 


It is a simple two-piece 
assembly consisting of 
a tire and one-piece rim 
compared with the con- 
ventional assembly of 
five or six pieces, The 
new Firestone Tubeless 
Truck Tire assembly 
gives a positive air seal 
with no parts to wear 
out, break or deteriorate 
with age, causing serv- 
ice failures. 





A 
| 


The new Firestone 
Transport Tubeless 
Tire is simple to mount 
and demount on the 
one-piece 15° taper 
rim. There is no danger 
of side rings blowing 
off and injuring service 
people. The tire cannot 
run off the wheel, It 
gives the maximum 
saving in labor and 
tire service. 





The Firestone Trans- 
port Safetyliner holds 
air better than a tube 
and eliminates delays 
and dangers of punc- 
tures and blowouts 
which result from 
pinched or chafed 
tubes. The Safetyliner 
clings to puncturing 
objects, preventing air 
loss. Greatly reduces 
road service calls,down- 
time, and loss from run 
flat and damaged tires. 





Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC 





@ Tubeless 


Piece Rim 
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Firestone Safety-Tensioned Gum-Dipped* Cord 
Body insures Longer Tire Life . .. More Retreads 


This new multi-million dollar factory combines the famous 
Firestone Gum-Dipping process with Safety-Tensioning, a new 
Firestone process which takes the stretch out of truck tire cords. 
The result is the elim- 

ination of tire growth | 

and tread cracking .. . 

Rreater resistance to 

impact breaks . 

longer tire life... 

more money-saving re- 

treads. 

*T.M. Reg U.S. Pat. Of 


The Firestone Tubeless 
Tire and Rim combi- 
mation gives truckers 
more payload capacity 
on every size tire. As 
an example, it saves up | 
to 162 pounds per axle 
using 1122-5 tires on 
disc wheels, 116 pounds 
using 11.22-5 tires on 
cast wheels which is 
the tubeless replace- 
ment size for the con- 
ventional 10.00-20. 














Firestone 


With TUBELESS 
PASSENGER TIRES for 


Firs 








Original Equipment 


First vor rcexs 


The new Firestone 
Transport Tubeless 
Truck Tire runs up to 
25° cooler than a con- 
ventional tire and tube 
combination, There is 
no tube and flap to trap 
hot air. The cooler- 
running Transport 
Tubeless will give more 
miles before retreading 
and more retreads per 
tire body. 





You Can Have 
Firestone Tube- 
less Tires and 
One-Piece Rims 
On Your New 
Trucks By Speci- 
fying At Time of 
Purchase 








Coprrigm (058, The Firestone Tie © Bulwer (+. 
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MARKETING 


Waiting to Go On: British 


Next week Britons get their first look at paid 
commercial TV programs. It’s a marketing revo- 
lution for Britain, and studios, telecasters, ad men 
(below) are on edge as TV-Day draws near. 




















Commercial TV 


(Story starts on page 88) 





Harry Alan Towers, crack producer (back to 
camera), holds hurried meeting at studio. 











Designed for 


Distinction 


> oO > 
R « signe d to 


| Deaahilaatels 


ye things are destined for a niche in history. Modern 


buildings, for instance. They are distinctively designed with 


future expansion in min . 


Until recent years, this was not true of machine tools. They 
were doomed to a short productive life and quick obsolescence. 
The theor was that when production demands increased, you 
simply adc ed another machine to the assembly line. You in- 
creased production, all right, but you also increased the man- 


power, the numbes of rejects and the amount of scrap. 


Now, there’s a new breed of machine tools. Heavy-Duty, 
High-S seed Hobbers and Threading Machines designed by 
aa ear with the future in mind. These machines 
have a built-in capacity for changing Pik ss Be 


and they 


Their useful life has been greatly extendec 
are faster and more accurate... automatically. 


Why not call your Lees- Bradner representative for 
the full story on these machines with a future! 


LEES-GRAONER MODEL 7 TYPE HO 
SINGLE BPINDLE HOBBING MACHINE 


if | 
a ue 5 . 
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YOU THREAD OF HOB GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRAONER 
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or ONLY Britain’s telecasters (pic- 
N tures, page 86), but a chunk of 
British industry is holding its breath. 
Thursday, Sept. 22, is TV-Day in 
Britain 

On that day John Bull, the tele- 
viewer, gets a second choice. British 
Broadcasting Corp.'s 30-year monopoly 
on broadcasting will be broken. And for 
the first time, John Bull’s eyes and ears 
will be assailed by the strange sights 
and sounds of paid T'V commercials. 
The newly created Independent Tele- 
vision Authority's telecasts will be on 
the air, first from London, later through- 
out the country 
¢ Hope and Fear—The British man-in- 
the-street awaits developments with 
mixed feelings. Some believe this revo- 
lution means the end of Britain’s social 
and economic structure; some think it 
will have no effect. Many are dead set 
against commercial T'V; others are all 
for it. 

In the U.S., repercussions so far are 
relatively mild. U.S. companies with 
British affiliates look hopetully to the 
new medium. International advertising 
agencies are building up their British 
staffs. Among U.S. concerns, those that 
probably stand to gain the most are 
TV film producers and distributors. 

Some U.S. observers feel that ITA 
will find’ the going tough. For all its 
occasional stodginess, BBC holds their 
respect. Some believe that the public 
hasn’t been adequately sold on com- 
mercial programs. And the fact that at 
first commercial telecasters will be flying 
blind as to the size of the audience 
makes realistic advertising rates impos- 
sible. There are slightly under 5-million 
TV sets in use in Britain, it’s estimated. 
Of these, probably less than half will 
be equipped to receive ITA programs 
when they start. The bulk of British 
TV sets now in use can’t pick up 
ITA programs. Cost for converters 
runs around $30. However, many new 
sets can pick up both channels 

Even now, the competitive battle is 
hard pitched. It shows in changes 
already evolving in BBC's operating 
philosophy, its programs, wages, and 
a $2.8-million increase in its budget 
¢ Joy—The advertising world has a new 
lease on life. ITA offers virtually the 
first new advertising medium to open 
up in Britain in 25 years 

New companies are springing up at 
every hand. An air of Hollywood extrav- 
aganza pervades London show business; 
it dreams of big times, more money, 
fame. Already there's a seller's market 
in talent. In the last six months 70 
new concerns are officially listed in the 
industry's trade journal-TV News 
letter, itself new. The hundreds ot 
companies that are rushing to fill the 
vacuum sell entertainment, commer- 
cials, scripts, music, animation, editing, 
studio space, distribution, consulting 
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go to a specialist 
for SPECIAL STEELS, (00 


Regular checkups by a specialist are part of baby’s formula for glowing 
health. And the best prescription for avoiding special steel problems, 
too, is a specialist’s advice 

In the steel business, Crucible is the specialist — has been for over a half 
century. For Crucible specializes in fine steels — tool steels that cut other 
steels into useful shapes . . . stainless steels of lasting beauty... . 
agricultural steels to help keep the nation’s shopping basket full... 
and many others, all prescription-made for special jobs. 

They’re all quickly available, too, through your nearby Crucible 
warehouse or branch office. So when you need special purpose steels, 

or helpful advice, call Crucible. Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Henry W. Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


[cRUC | BLE} first name in special purpose steels 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
























POL your haud 
—to feel how every finger (of either hand) falls into natural, 
easy working position ... how the over-size, plainly labeled 
control keys give direct “live” response ... how Totals and 
Sub-totals are obtained instantly by depressing bars, 
with no space strokes required. This is the first adding 
machine to fit the human hand—the first new 
keyboard granted a patent in years! 


Actual items you enter on keyboard appear in this 
Check Window before they are printed or added. For the 
first time on an American 10-key machine you see what you're 
adding—so you can work quickly and accurately. ~ 
Note, too, how Clear Signal prints automatically on tape with 
the first item following a total... also how True Credit Balance 
prints without extra motor operations or pre-setting! 


From Friden — maker of the fully to show you the Friden Natural Way 
automatic Calculator, The Thinking Adding Machine . . . it’s completely 
new! Friden sales, instruction and 
service throughout U.S. and the world. 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 


Machine of American Business — you 
expect a remarkable adding machine. 
We promise you will not be disap- 


pointed. Ask your nearby Friden Man inc., San Leandro, California. 


PRODUCTS OF ™ THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
TI ¢ | THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 
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. « « commercial TV is 
bound to stimulate home 


44 


buying in Britain. . . 


BRITISH TV starts on p. 86 


services, and what not. New names— 
such as Associated Broadcasting Co.'s 
Harry Towers—are coming to the top 
fast. 

The electronics industry is full of 
cheer. Some people say this is the driv- 
ing force behind the whole ITA effort. 
The industry wants a large, stable mar- 
ket at home for consumer electronics 
products on which it can build sound 
export production. 
¢ Stimulant—For Chancellor of the 
Exchequer R. A. Butler, the timing of 
commercial TV's advent may prove an- 
other headache. Britain's dollar earn- 
ings and balance of payments generally 
have been off during the last nine 
months. Commercial TV is bound to 
stimulate home consumption, just when 
the government is trying to build up 
exports. 

ITA may well do more than spur mer- 
chandising and sales. It may lead the 
more unenlightened British industrial- 
ist to new production methods and 
tools. In creating a greater consumer 
awareness of the material goods that 
are around for the buying, it may help 
crack the rigid class distinctions, the 
low-wage Be atew in which to some 
degree Britain’s whole social and 
economic structure still operates. 


|. How ITA Works 


What the British televiewer sces over 
commercial TV won't be very different 
from what his U.S. counterpart sees— 
cither as to programs or commercials. 
It is behind the scenes that the differ- 
ences show up most. 

ITA was created by act of Parlia- 
ment in July, 1954. Its passage was 
stormy, with the Socialists and a few 
conservative Conservatives in bitter op- 
position. It got through hemmed with 
restrictions, some of which make a re- 
view of the act almost certain within 
the next 18 months. 

Like BBC, ITA is a government 
agency, on an equal footing with BBC 
under the Postmaster General. He 
has the last word in both policy and 
management of both agencies. 

Normally, ITA will do no broadcast- 
ing—though it may, to maintain a pro- 

ram balance. Primarily it supplies only 

the physical means—transmitting sta- 
tions, antennae, and occasionally 
studios. It will maintain and operate 
coaxial cables laid down by the Post 
Office. 

A number of advisory committess 
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CORRUGATED berry crates cost 25% 


save up to 3 tons per truckload 


Shaving 4% cents cost and 3 Ib. weight 
from each crate of berries is a piece of 
magic any farmer can work simply 
by switching to corrugated. Multi- 
plied by the number of crates in a 
crop, it can make a tremendous dif- 
ference in his profit. 

Corrugated berry crates first got 
started as a cost-saving measure. The 
idea spread, and other advantages 
quickly became apparent. No ham- 
mering of nails that formerly slowed 
down packing; easy inspection of con- 
tents through lid openings; advertis- 
ing printing on the outside to help 
build brand identification. 


Dealers find that berries packed in 
corrugated arrive in better condition 
because they're cushioned better 
against highway jouncing. Unpacking 
is easier, with less risk of scratched 
hands or torn clothing. 

Once a grower switches to corru- 
gated, experience shows he’s not likely 
to go back. Neither are his dealer. 
customers. For a rapidly mounting 
variety of products, the rewards for 


packing in corrugated are enjoyed by 
both buyer and seller alike. Can you 
use corrugated ? Have a talk with your 
nearby boxmaker. He's listed in your 
classified telephone directory under 
“Boxes—Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it, Since 
1902, Langston machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, NJ 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED 5 


LANGSTON | 








comprise ITA’s top policy management. 
So far, committees have been set up 
on sports, advertising principles, re- 
ligion, and children. 
¢ Contractors—At the start, ITA will 
work through four program contractors, 
who get 10-year concessions to operate 
the transmitters. There is no network 
as the U.S. knows it; because of 
Britain’s small physical size, the indi 
vidual stations have the same relative 
importance as the nets in the U.S. 
tn the beginning, at least, the fou: 
program contractors will not compete 
with one another for the viewers’ time. 
They will, however, be competing for 
the advertisers’ money 

Associated Broadcasting Co., Ltd 
(ABC) will be responsible for ITA’s 
weekend programs in the London area 
and for week<lay coverage in the 
Birmingham-Midlands area. Associated 
Rediffusion, Ltd. (ARTV) will do 
London's week-day broadcasts. Granada 
has the North during the week. A 
fourth company, still to be named, will 
take over the Midlands and the North 
on weekends. Stations outside of the 
London area will not get started until 
early in 1956. 

Nobody will savy how much these 
ITA concessions cost, but a reliable 
figure is that ITA will take in $4.2 
million a year from the four contractors. 
¢ Hours—Telecasting in each area is 
limited to about 50 hours a weck, seven 
hours a day with an extra half hour 
thrown in on the two weekend days. 
This matches BBC-TV’s authorized 
broadcast time. TV screens black out 
between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m.—partly, it 
appears, to make sure that [TA and 
BBC start off the peak hours together, 
and partly to make sure Britain’s small 
frv get to bed. All news—it must be 
unbiased—will channel through a single 





No penthouse or heavy sidewalls 
Simplicity of design, construction and 
control, plus the economy of oil- 
hydraulic operation, make the Rotary 
Oildraulie Elevator tops in efficiency. 


Substantial savings in construction costs 
ure possible because the car and its load 
ire supported by the hydraulic system. 
No costly penthouse or heavy load- 
bearing shaftway structure is needed. 
Rotarys compact electric power unit 
can be located on any landing and any- 
where within 50 feet of the elevator, 
eliminating a special machine room in 


most installations 


The modern Kota-Flow oil-hydraulic 
power system is economical, depend- 
ible, maintenance-free. Velvet-smooth 
fluid operation assures gentle starts and 
cushioned stops with 4” accuracy guar- 


program contractor, Independent Tele- 
vision News, Ltd. It will broadcast 
three times daily (a Columbia Broad- 
casting System subsidiary will handle 
news from the North American con 
tinent) 

¢ Squeeze—Commercials are limited to 


anteed, Mail the coupon below for 
new elevator catalogs 


six minutes per hour—10%, same as 
U.S. practice. From the U.S. point 
of view, rates look high, especiaily in 
view of the uncertainty about the 
audience 














| Even so, the contractors fear a 
| MAIL NOW FOR NEW ELEVATOR CATALOGS . squeeze. A contractor figures that in an 
; Rotary Lift Co., 1069 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn || average week he will get some 756 
4 ase send free catalog on Rotary Oildraulic Elevators J units of commercials, worth maybe 
or: Passenger service (); Freight service ( J $460,000. Out of this he must pay for 
wren his concession and his costs—including 
| | program costs. 
Address | For a half-hour program, with neo big 
| } | mame stars or fancy sets, the cost of 
| ms ! putting a show on film is roughly $9, 
’ 800. Since the most the contractor 
OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS gets from the advertiser's commercial 
For passenger or freight service i} $2,800 a minute and there are three 
SR RTA ESR BA Sra 9 BE SE a a aS - minutes during the half hour, he will 
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(Advertisement) 


lon exchange “swaps”’ chemicals in solution at high speed 


.., purifies, recovers, concentrates, separates. An example 


PROCESSES: 


oy Saleh. 
EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE 
UNIT j 


UNIT 


nye 
i 


CHROME PLATE 
OR ANODIZE 





lon Exchange Cuts Process Costs 


A tast-growing unit process, ion ex- 
change is already a multi-million-a- 
year business. Here are some of the jobs 
it’s doing now: 
* Water Conditioning is biggest ion 
exchange use . . . removing scale-form- 
ing hardness for homes, steam boilers 
. softening cooling water so it can 
be used over and over . . . purifying 
process water for TV tubes, synthetic 
fibers . . . reclaiming waste water (e. g. 
chromate plating rinses). 
* Process applications: Removing im- 
purities from formaldehyde, glycerin, 
alcohol, plating baths and other chemi- 
cals, also wines, sugar solutions; recov- 
ering copper and zinc from rayon plant 


wastes; concentrating metals in dilute 
solutions such as plating rinses, mine 
waters; removing iron from phosphoric 
acid pickling solutions; producing col- 
loidal silica used in textiles, waxes, 
foundry molds; making antibiotics, e.g. 
streptomycin, and other medicinals. 

* Largest manufacturer of ion ex- 
change equipment, The Permutit Com- 
pany (N. Y.), got a head start in ion 
exchange with the natural zeolites first 
used in water conditioning .. . now 
manufactures highly efficient synthetic 
resin ion exchangers of all types. Per 
mutit is the only U. S. producer of both 
resins and equipment. Making both al 
lows proper “mating” of the two. . . en- 


ables Permutit to take responsibility for 
performance of the entire installation 

If you have a problem involving the 
recovery, concentration or separation 
of chemicals in solution, a Permutit ion 
exchange process can probably help 
you, Address: The Permutit Company, 
Dpt. BW -92, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


rhymes with “compete it” 
1ON EXCHANGE 


for Water Conditioning * Ch 
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How to 
BUILD PRESTIGE 
with your letters 


If your business or professional letters are to make the most favor- 
able impression, your stationery must be on paper that makes the 
right impression. This means paper made with new cotton fiber 
and, best of all, a Parsons bond or writing paper. 


Letterhead Design Manual 


Parsons had Lester Beall, one of America’s ablest graphic arts 
designers, prepare ten stimulating new letterheads. To with 
them he wrote our “Letterhead Design Manual” that gives his 
princigies of stationery design. Among the ten are letterheads on 
Envoi, Old Hampden Bond, Parsons Bond and Heritage Bond in 
various designs for many pu . The paper ranges 
from the highest quality to the most economical — all 
made from new white cotton fiber. For your free copy 
of this new portfolio, write on your business or profes- 
sional stationery to Parsons Paper Company, rt-Cyi* 
ment 15, Holyoke, Massachusetts, © prc tess 


PARSONS PAPER 


COMPANY 
More than 100 Years at Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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recover at best $8,400—against a likely 
outlay of $9,800. 
° Some observers feel this is 
by no means so bad as it looks. A con- 
tractor can offset the higher-cost pro- 
grams by cheaper live programs or re- 
runs of film. Further, he expects to 
get ene by showing his programs 
simultaneously in the North and Mid- 
lands, say, as well as London. 
Lastly—and this is likely to become 
a big factor—is the opportunity to ex- 
port his films. It looks as oo. to 
solace Chancellor Butler, British TV 
men are likely to send out more film 
than they import. One program con- 
tractor, British ABC, says it is im- 
porting $20,000 worth of U. S. material 
a week. But U. S. rights to Robin 
Hood, a British-produced film series to 
be shown on ABC, have been sold to 
CBS for $30,000. In all, British ABC 
expects to reap some $3-million from 
the U. S. 


ll. The Advertiser’s Role 


The advertising fraternity is as happy 
as anyone at the prospect of commercial 
TV. For over a decade, newsprint 
shortages have kept that medium on 
rations. Until a few years ago there 
were virtually no national consumer 
magazines in Britain. Outdoor dis- 
play space is at a premium. Some top 
consumer manufacturers found them- 
selves with no place to spend their ad 
budgets; the unspendable amount some- 
times ran as high as 25%. 

To be sure, they found ways to off- 
set the limitations. Short commercials 
in motion picture theaters now account 
for roughly 2% of British advertising 
outlays (now running $700-million to 
$840-million). By 1960, ad agencies ex- 
pect TV to account for some 8% of 
the pie~and the pie will be bigger. 
¢ Fences—Yet the advertiser is as 
fenced in by ITA as the program con- 
tractor. It is a basic ITA requirement 
that advertisers must have no connec- 
tion with or influence over the actual 
programs. They buy spot commercials, 
not programs. In effect, this compares 
with National Broadcasting Co.’s “mag- 
azine concept” in the U.S. 

The advertiser can’t know for cer- 
tain what time he is buying; he knows 
only that his spot will be transmitted 
during AA (peak), A, or B hours. 

This limits him somewhat on tie-in 
advertising. And it has led to another 
complication. British ABC is writing 
into its contracts that any actor—bit 
or star—who appears on an ABC pro- 
ram cannot appear in a commercial. 

oungsters just starting a career find 
this tough. At least one major ad 
agency is going to try to break the 
ruling because of the limits it puts on 
the talent market. 
¢ Jumping In—Enthusiasm for the me- 
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Will your wife be free of worry in the ‘“‘years between’’? 


If anything happened to you, have you considered 
exactly what the financial circumstances of your family 
would be from the date of your death until your wife reaches 
sixty-five? 

These are the “years between,” the years when, if child- 
less, your wife will receive no Social Security benefits at 
all. If you have children, these “years between” begin 
when your youngest child reaches eighteen and end when 
your wife reaches sixty-five. 


This is a time when § ife insurance protection is greatly 
needed. To fill this need, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has created a new policy to provide protection 
especially for the “years between.” 

Specifically, this Family Security Policy offers these de- 
sirable features: 

1. It will pay your wife $50, $100, $200 or more a month 
from date of your death until she is sixty-five, 


2. If desired, part of the benefits may be taken in a lump 


sum and the rest in monthly installments, 

3. In the event you should be totally disabled for six 
months or more, any time before age sixty, this protection 
will continue without further payment of premiums until 
such time as you recover. 


These and many other desirable provisions are described 
in detail in material your friendly Metropolitan Man will 
be happy to discuss with you. 

So, if you are concerned about the “years between” and 
would like to know more about the Family Security Policy, 
call your local Metropolitan Representative. His training 
and insurance skill make him an ideal consultant on 
insurance matters of any kind. Call him any time, or 
send the coupon, for. . . 


Metropolitan service is 
as local as Main Street... 


as close as your phone 





Metropolitan Life | pany 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please have my local Metropolitan rep- 
resentative bring me more information about 


the Family Security Policy. 1055-§ 























dium ranges all over the lot. One im- 
dustrial giant, which makes a few con- 
sumer goods, votcs: “No prestige ad- 
vertising yet. We are going in on 
consumer ads, but the whole thi 
is an act of faith at the moment. We 
think our ads (commercials) are prob- 
ably a very good way for the advertising 
agencies to get experience at our ¢x- 
pense.” On the ot hand, J. Lyons 
& Co., giant food and catering organiza- 
ton, is jumping in with both feet. 

Big names familiar in the U.S. in- 
clude Esso, Revion, and others. Accord- 
ing to Broadcasting-Telecasting, a U.S. 
trade journal, Lever, Singer, Procter 
& Gamble, Ford, General Motors, 
Hoover, Kellogg, will all buy British 
time. Such big U.S. agencies as Me- 
Cann-Erickson, Young 3 Rubicam, J. 
Walter Thompson, and Foote, Cone & 
Belding are in on the act. 

* Bans—llow different are the com- 
mercials from those the U.S. televiewer 
sees every day? 

I'TA’s advertising code lays some firm 
restrictions; for example, no “knock- 
ing’ copy; only validated testimonials; 


precisely stated installment buying 
terms. For children, ITA says, “ad- 
vertising must not result in mental, 


physical, or moral harm.” Natural 
credulity and sense of loyalty must not 
be exploited. Children must not be 
encouraged to talk to strangers or “to 
be a nuisance.” 

The code hans gambling and stock 
market advertising; marriage bureau ads, 
ads for contraceptives or by undertakers. 

For all that, American visitors will 
feel at home. Actually, restrictions are 
not much greater than the U.S. TV 
industry has set itself. Britain’s com- 
mercials are likely to be a little gentler 
than were early U.S. efforts. Says 
Harry McMahan, McCann-Erickson 
vice-president in charge of TV com- 
mercials in New York: “In all the 
[British] commercials I’ve seen, there 
is a wonderful simplicity, no gimmicks, 
and an earnest desire to give informa- 
tion.” But one British viewer holds, 
“They'll wear a bit thin after a while.” 
* Revenue—British TV men expect 
advertising revenues in the first year 
will fall somewhere short of $10-million 

though they may come close to that. 
British ABC has already booked 65% 
of its time—all of its peak time—for 
the first 13 weeks. ARTV reports 
“substantial bookings.” 


II!. Competitive New World 


In the face of the new competition, 
BBC maintains a quiet confidence—or 
tries to. But its ares budget, 
its broader pr m, and higher wa 
indicate a Baye at hand. ‘Tt has lost 
talent to the newcomers. On the other 
side, it has some $5-million in revenues 
from licenses paid by individual set 


% Marketing 


owners will benefit from sales of 
= sets. And it has the advantage 
-term experience in ming. 
Among program mere tend wy ane will 
be competition not only among British 
producers but to some extent with U.S. 
I'V film makers. A quota has been 
set limiting the amount of foreign pro- 
ductions that can be used; what the 
quota will be is stil! unclear: guesses 
run from 10% to 25% of air time. 
That still leaves the U.S. companies 


some room for a market. Ziv Television 
Programs, Inc., for instance, says it 
has sold four series for Britich wee. 
But more important, this company 
thinks, is that British TV will provide 
a showcase for Europe. 

ITA’s contractors have bought some 
U.S. shows. ARTV will have Dragnet, 
Four Star Theater, Mickey Rooney 
and Hopalong Cassidy films. ABC has 
I Love Lucy, Roy Rogers, some Ford 
Theater programs, and Beat the Clock. 


Vinyl Plastic Whips Up Foam 


New cushioning material is ready to hit the house- 
hold markets. Small company controls all vinyl foam output 
through license deals with big producers. 


When advertisements in next month's 
newspapers and consumer magazines 
start plugging Elastofoam vinyl plastic 
foam, it will be the first time most 
ple ever heard of the name, the product, 
or ” ocess. But for Elastomer Chem- 
ica . the promotion campai 
will be merely the Gnal move in ys 
year strategy play. 

Elastomer’s problem from the start: 
How does a small, little-known concern 
gain the lead in a new and highly com- 
petitive market race? 

Elastomer solved it by a tail-wags-dog 

ane in which the little company signs 
up 24 big producers as licensees. Its 
licensees include giants of the rubber 
and chemical industries, with combined 
assets near $2-billion. That's a lot of 
leverage for a company that in 1949 
was selling $100,000 worth of liquid 
vinyl. Though it produces no foam 
commercially, Elastomer now controls 
the entire vinyl foam output—and will 
for years to come. 
* New to Market—After long laboratory 
development, plastic foams are getting 
into full-scale production for the first 
time. In the last quarter of 1954, they 
competed with foam rubber for the in- 
dustrial cushioning and padding mar- 
ket, and took about 10% of the $55- 
million sales that quarter. By 1960, the 
trade predicts, plastic foam will hold 
25% of the market. 

Plastic foams use various chemical 
bases. Some are hard, nonflexible; they 
are used for insulation and similar pur- 
poses, Others are elastic, spongy. These 
compete with foam rubber in dustrial 
cushioning and in a variety of con- 
sumer items. Their makers insist they 
are more versatile, lighter, cheaper than 
°Caupelliee- In the battle for the 
. n the battle for t 
cushioning and padding market, foam 
rubber is still well out in front. Last 
year’s sales amounted to $225-million, 
compared with the $5.5-million tochold 
that plastic foams got in the last quarter. 


Of the flexible, spongy plastic foams, 
Elastomer Chemical Corp. claims 85% 
of the market for its licensees: U.S. 
Rubber Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Nopco Chemical 
Co., Congoleum-Naim, Inc. L. E. 
Carpenter & Co., and others. 

¢ rest of the synthetic foam sales 
lean toward the polyurethane type. 
Polyurethanes have been newly devel- 
oped from German patents by Mobay 
Co., subsidiary of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., and Farbenfabriken Bayer of Ger- 
many. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. also 
claim German patents, and all three 
have been licensing other big foam pro- 
ducers. 

Hudson Foam Plastics Corp. of 
Yonkers, an independent that is fighting 
for its own patent rights on a polyester 
it claims is different from ens, 
is aiso distributing household items— 
such as bathmats and seat cushions— 
through Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
other retailers. 
¢ Setting the Pace—In this competition, 
Elastomer and its customers are ready 
to shoot for a big consumer product 
market. Vinyl foam has been improved 
—early deficiencies included odor and 
discoloration—and is still being _per- 
fected. 

The New York City Transit Au- 
thority recently contracted for Elastc- 
foam seat padding in its new and re- 
pesae Fm ap subway cars. Ford Motor 
Co. will use it in safety features in its 
new models. 
¢ Crucial Decision—Elastomer’s scien- 
tist-president, Dr. Edmunde UH. 
Schwencke, discovered and patented the 
mechanical—not chemical—process for 
making foam from liquid vinyl plastic. 
That was in 1949, when Elastomer was 
a rather small specialty chemical pro- 
ducer. 

The company had faith in the process 
and the product, but the question was 
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how to develop the potential. Its man- 
agement decided Elastomer didn’t have 
the name, the capital, or the sales force 
to manufacture and sell Elastofoam in 
its own right. On the other hand, it 
didn't want to sell out its rights to the 
new process—a price that would reflect 
potential would be hard to get for an 
unproven technique. 

he licensing system seemed to be 
the solution. Vice-Pres. Henry E. Allen 
took on the chore of selling the idea to 
the big producers. One of his selling 
points was the over-all brand name 
Elastofoam. Other plastic foams appear 
under a confusing array of names. 
¢ Steady Progress—At first, Elastomer 
issued licenses only for experiment, 
with no commercial sales rights, and 
response was disappointing. By 1951, 
however, the company had worked out 
its present licensing deal: a non-exclu 
sive process license that grants the right 
to manufacture and sell Elastofoam in- 
dustrial and consumer products during 
the lifetime of Sebwenched original pat- 
ents. 

Interest was spurred in the spring of 
1952 by a publicity release on Elasto- 
foam by the Bakelite Co., a division of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. Elas 
tomer's office was flooded with inquir 
ics, and Allen followed up the most 
promising ones with personal visits and 
demonstrations. 

Late in 1952, U.S. Rubber was the 
first to sign up for a commercial license. 
It was interested in using Elastofoam 
for padding and cushioning in automo- 
biles—seats, arm rests, crash pads. 
(Elastomer considers safety padding in 
autos as one of its biggest potential 
markets.) 

Next to sign was the Girdier Co., 
recently merged with National Cylinder 
Gas Co, Girdler took an experimental, 
noncommercial license, developed ma- 
chinery for the process, and now shares 
with Elastomer the exclusive foreign 
nghts 
¢ License Terms—The license arrange- 
ment calls for royalty payments to 
Elastomer on a sliding scale, based 
either on sales dollar volume of the 
manufactured product (1% to 3% of 
sales) or—in cases where the foam is 
only a component material in the end 
product—on weight of foam (l¢ to 
3¢ per Ib.). Licensees with the lowest 
volume pay the highest rates. Elasto- 
mer gets a $10,000 guarantee for the 
first year, as well as other fixed fees. 

In return, Elastomer gives its licen- 
sees full access to its ccledieal findings 
as its own research and development 
work continues. This is important, 
because plastic foams are still new 
and laboratory improvements are being 
made all the time. Elastomer insists 
on strict quality control and the right 
to cancel the license of any producer 
who doesn’t measure up. [No 
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From 
ASBESTOS 


die-formed 
PACKING RINGS 


for small units 


PACKINGS 


for giant 
automations 


There is a Johns-Manville Packing 


for every sealing need 


Working closely with leading industries, Johns- 
Manville has developed a broad line of packings and 
other sealing devices. They are furnished for small 
equipment components and for large automatic 
machines. They can be produced in virtually any 
volume required. These materials are precision-made 
to seal tighter and last longer under the service 
conditions for which they are designed. 

For example, Johns-Manville has pioneered in 
developing moulded packings with greater compact- 
ness and higher efficiency . . . and in developing 
asbestos and synthetic rubber compositions to with- 
stand severe service. These quality packings last 
longer, reduce wear on costly equipment, result in 
fewer shutdowns for maintenance. 

Four modern plants— Manville, New Jersey, spe- 
cializing in moulded, fabric and sheet packings .. . 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, metal-asbestos and 
metallic gaskets ... Waukegan, Illinois and Watson, 
California, sheet packing and gaskets. 

Over four hundred J-M packing distributors 
assure you of prompt service when you need main- 
tenance packings. 


For more information about J-M Packings and Gaskets, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 


’ Pioneer in packings tor over 8O years 


M 


Johns-Manville 


PACKINGS AND GASKETS 
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In Marketing 


FTC’s Quantity Discount Ban 
Tossed Out by Federal Judge 


lhe government's long-delayed attempt to limit the amount 
of price discount that a seller may give a buyer for purchasing 
in large quantities is out the window for some time to come. 

Last week, Federal District Judge Alexander Holtzoff in Wash- 
ington, D. C., quashed the Federal Trade Commission's quantity 
discount rule for the automotive tire and tube industry on the 
grounds that FTC's own findings in four years of trade hearings 
failed to support its ruling. 

FTC ruled—back in 195]—that a tire manufacturer (seller) 
must limit his discount to that given on 20,000 lb., one carload, 
shipped to a dealer (buyer) at any one time. In other words, even 
if the dealer wanted to buy in bigger quantities, he couldn't get 
a higher discount. FTC said only 63 dealers in the country were 
buying in larger quantities at higher discount rates, and that this 
enabled a few big dealers to turn around and undersell smaller 
competitors that couldn't afford to buy in such big quantities. 
The authority for the ruling came under the Robinson-Patman 
anti-price-discrimination act. 

The judge questioned FTC's reasoning that 63 were “a few,” 
and said the requirement that the 20,000 Ib. must be “ordered 
at one time for delivery at one time” did not follow the phrase- 
ology of Robinson-Patman. 

As a result, the court granted the summary judgment throwing 
out the rule, as requested by the major tire makers that had tied 
up enforcement of the ruling pending some 20 separate suits. 

FTC isn't likely to appeal a decision that hits at its basic find- 
ings. Best bet is that FTC will have to start all over on the tire 
ruling. And the impetus for quantity discount limits came from 
the old Democrat-controlled FTC, isn’t shared by most GOP-ers. 

Judge Holtzoff cited the delay in the hearings and court action, 
saying, “FTC doesn’t seem very anxious to put its rule into effect.” 
He added that this seemed strange to him. 

Meanwhile, FTC has heid up several other quantity discount 
rulings in other industries, pond ing the outcome of the tire deci- 
sion. 


Minute Maid Loses Some Plants, 
But Keeps Its Snow Crop Lines 


Minute Maid Corp. has had to pay a penalty for its dominant 
position in the frozen citrus concentrate field. 

Last week the company agreed to peel off two of the frozen 
juice my eh it acquired when it bought Snow Crop 
last year from Clinton Foods. It will also dispose of a third 
plant-and it will not acquire additional ones for the next five 
years without court approval. 

This move grew out of a government civil antitrust suit, filed 
and settled the same day. The government charged that with Snow 
Crop’s facilities Minute Maid had 35% of the total juice processing 
capacity, and that last year the two companies together accounted 
for 25% of total frozen juice concentrate sales. 

The company will continue to produce and market Snow Crop 
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always on the job 


Nighttime, noon and morning, too, 
Outdoor Advertising keeps storing 
impressions that build desire... 
desire that has helped to make Cadillac 
the most wanted of all motor cars. poner —— CADUAAG DEALER 
Ask your Advertising Agency 


about Outdoor Advertising. 





outdoor advertising reaches the most people—most often—at lowest cost 


THE STANDARD GROUP OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 





FRUITS AND BERRIES 


...and Tailor-Made Packaging 


The big, golden harvest moon—which rises officially on October 
first this year—shines all the time for lovers of fruits and berries. 
For the choicest of both are always available in packages, 
ready to be picked from the she Ives or frozen-food cabinets 
of a convenient store. 


They will be found assembled in luscious profusion from as 
many as twenty-five states. Somewhere throughout the country, 
fruits or berries are being harvested every month in the year. 

The point is that fruits and berries are packaged whenever 
and wherever they reach their juicy best. During the brief 
processing seasons, Continental people work around the clock 
to keep machinery humming and containers coming. Our 
tailor-made package service has helped the canning industry 
for fifty years. Now fresh, prepared and dried fruits are also 
more convenient to buy in Continental paper containers, plastic 
wraps, and other flexible packaging materials. 


Talior-made packaging tor aimost everything 


With a host of materials to work with, and fifty years of expe- 

rience at our command, Continental is pre pared to give you 
tailor-made package service for nearly any product you can 
name, Continental Can Company, New York 17, N. Y., Conti 
nental Can Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Continental 
Can Corporation, Havana, Cuba. 























CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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serving everybody 
every day 


Americans consumed 73 

billion dollars worth of food 

last year. This lusty appetite of 

our rapidly expanding population 

has built a gigantic farm industry — 

an industry which depends on 
International for enormous tonnages of 
plant food materials and animal feed phos- 
phorus that are essential in the growth of 
the nation’s meat and dairy products, 
fruit, vegetables and other crops. 

Chemical and manufacturing industries 
depend on International, too. Every day 
you use something that has been made 
possible by their extensive utilization of 
minerals and chemicals from more than 70 
International mines and plants across 


America and in Canada 


THIS IS ONLY ONE OF INTERNATIONAL’S MARKETS AGRICULTURE 


International produces Plant Food Materials 
and Feed Phosphorus for the farm; Phosphate 
for chemical industries, Potash Industrial 
Chemicals; Feidapars and Chemicala 
jor the glass and ceramic industries; Bonding 
and Refractory Clays and Equipment POTASH © PHOSPHATE 
SUPE RPHOSPHATES 
COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
FLED PHOSPHORUS 


INTERNATIONALS PROOUCTS 
FOR THE FARM MARKET 


for foundries; Perlite jor ihe construction 
industries; Amino Products for drugs 
and pharmaceuticals: Ac’ cent® for food 
processors, institutions and the home. 


Phosphate Chemicals Plant 
Bonnte, Florida, producing 
Feed Phosphorus 

and High Anal ysis 

Super phosphates 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMITAL CORPORATION ¢ CENERAL OFFICES: 2 NORTH WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6 








concentrate “aggressively,” along 
with Minute Maid. The settlement 
doesn’t affect the Snow Crop line of 
frozen vegetables, fruits, and spe- 
cialties—which were Minute Maid’s 
prime goal in buying Snow Crop 
(BW —Dec.11°54,p42). 


Monsanto Battles 


imitations of “all” 


Monsanto Chemical Co. is having 
trouble with fraudulent imitations 
of its best-selling “all” detergent 
(BW—May7’'55,p46). 

In Detroit last week, Monsanto 
filed its first criminal charges against 
what it calls an outright forgery of its 
“all” trademark and yellow-and-blue 
label, with intent to defraud. Mon- 
santo accused three Detroiters with 
buying up 50-Ib. drums of a less- 
expensive detergent, selling it to 
retailers as “all.” 

Two previous civil cases were 
brought by Monsanto against alleged 
imitators taking advantage of “all” ’s 
popularity. 

Monsanto is out to stop other 
counterfeiting and imitating of “all,” 
which the company hears is a grow- 
ing practice The imitations are 
hurting “all” sales—both by taking 
business away and by causing ill will 
in cases where the imitation deter- 
gents have reportedly caused damage 
to washing machines and even to 
babies’ skin. 


Marketing Briefs 


Goldring, iInc., operator of 34 
leased fashion departments in stores 
throughout the nation, opened its 
first center under its own name in a 
new million-dollar building in New 
Orleans last week. 

Shopping centers have attracted 
at least two big department stores 
that previously held back. Gimbel 
Bros., opened a suburban store in 
New York's Cross County Center 
last week, plans one in Long Island, 
another in Pittsburgh. Gimbel’s 
opened its first suburban center 
stores in Milwaukee and Philadel- 
phia this summer. Stern Bros., 
New York, also opened its first sub- 
urban store in Long Island last week. 
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American 
Safety Razor 
Corporation 


General 
Electric 


Company 


Westinghouse 
Electric 
Corporation 


ELE. ‘SE Beeer E 


American Safety Razor, General Electric and Westinghouse 
have joined the other fine industries, large and small, 

in this protected inland valley area . . . all three in 

the last year! 


Why? For the very same reason you would select a site 
for your new plont .. . multiple transportation facilities, 
raw materials, expanding morkets, fine labor .. . 

plus forward ‘ooking communities, friendly and alert, 

all good neighbors. 

There’s another important plus, too... POWER... 
dependable, economical electric power to meet all 

your present and future needs. 


Vepco will be happy to send you in strict confidence 
complete and detailed information on top flight plant sites 
at the Top Of The South to help solve your problems... 
Write, wire or call today .. . 


VEIRGINIA ELECTRIC 


camels E*QSWY ECE CONMEANY 
RO SE TA AT. a TY A 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT « RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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Avoiding 
Capital 
Risks 


The activity of Crompton is con- 
fined to turning receivables into 
immediate and continuous cash; 
to extending credit; and to col- 


lecting moneys owed. 


Crompton Factoring is big busi- 
ness —it runs into a volume of 
multi-millions, and it requires 
large capital resources on our part 
to serve the normal and emergency 


needs of our clients. 


Very few firms can do this job for 
themselves as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as we can do it for them. 


Then there are other advantages. 


When you're Factored by Lf romp- 
ton your receivables cease to be a 
capital risk. We assume that risk 


and all collection chores and costs, 


Thus, your capital is not only safe 
from credit losses, but it is con- 
stantly moving in liquid fashion 
to keep your production at peak, 
Thus, you are free to accept vol- 
ime which you might otherwise 


re ject 


The Human Factor 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 18, New York 





CHARTS OF THE WEEK 








Pushing for a New Top 


The steel industry is moving along to 


its best year ever. Though at the end of 
August steel production still stood about 
1% behind 1953, it is headed toward 
beating out 1953's record in the months 
ahead. Demand seems insatiable, and 
capacity is substantially higher than in 
1953. Besides, there's this point: 1953 


production slipped sharply in the final 
quarter, but there’s little likelihood of 
anything similar this year. 
Steel moved into September with an 
estimated weekly output of 2,264,000 
tons, a rate that gives little indication 
of any near-term slump. The all-time 
weekly high was 2,345,000 tons in the 
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NOW! Eliminate losses 
due to truck breakdowns! 


YOU know what truck breakdowns mean. 


Costly interruption of your deliveries. Costly 
repair bills. Costly headaches. Why not avoid 


HOW HERTZ TRUCK LEASE 


More and more American businesses, including manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, distributors, retailers, restaurants, laundries, 
cleaners and dyers, department stores, grocers, specialty shops 
and many more, are using Hertz Truck Lease Service, leasing 
one truck, whole fleets—or supplementing company-owned fleets 
with additional trucks from Hertz. Their reasons are as sound 
as a dollar. 


Releases your capital investment in trucks. It’s our money 
tied up in trucks... not yours. Your money stays where it will 
do you the most good—right in your own business. If you prefer, 
we can arrange to buy your present fleet of trucks at mutually 
agreed prices, and lease them to you if they fit your needs. When 
necessary, we replace old, worn-out trucks with new Fords or 
other sturdy trucks. 


Avoids maintenance headaches. Hertz services, fuels all 
trucks it leases to you. The Hertz Truck Lease Service is a com- 
plete service. We furnish everything but the driver. That’s why 
the Hertz Truck Lease Service gives you all the advantages of 
private ownership—but none of its disadvantages. 

Avoids waste of idle trucks. You lease only the minimum 
number of trucks you’ll need because we can furnish additional 
expertly maintained trucks in a hurry in case of peak loads or 
emergencies. No need to carry idle trucks on your cost sheets 


HERTZ Jruck Rental SYSTEM 


them all with convenient Hertz Truck Lease 
Service, the oldest, largest truck leasing organ- 
ization with 31 years’ experience? 


SERVICE CAN HELP YOU 


as you must do when you maintain company-owned fleets, 


Saves bookkeeping. With Hertz Truck Lease Service you get 
only one periodie billing from Hertz. It saves you the time and 
expense of keeping reports and cost sheets of numerous items 
for servicing, gasoline and oil, repairs, etc. 


For your protection, Hertz also insures all trucks to meet your 
needs and requirements. We will place the insurance through 
your broker, if you prefer 


We engineer the trucks to your needs and Hertz Truck Lease 
Service is most flexible. We can set it up in any way most con- 
venient and most suitable to you 


And remember, your trucks will always look smart, clean, 
attractive ...add prestige to your company 


Call your Hertz representative for a free survey of your truck- 
ing problems today. There’s no charge wid ow 

or obligation. You'll find Hertz Truck [ 
Lease Service listed under “H” in your 
phone book. Or write: Hertz Truck 
Rental System, Dept.G95, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Phone: WEbeter 9-5165. 





® 
Need a car? Hertz has them, too! Low rate includes gaso- 
line, oil and proper insurance, Call your local Hertz office, 








How hard do 
your tags work? 
Dennison-designed 
CF&1-Wickwire tags 
work for seller 
and buyer 











1. Grade of wire 
identified by easy- 
to-read type and 
color of tag. 


2. Specific features 
of wire listed on 
face of tag. 


3. End use of wire 
illustrated on back 
of the tag for easy 
inventory control. 


CF &1-Wickwire industrial tags 
make it easy for customers to 
keep track of their wire stocks 

and re-order CF&I-Wick- 
wire products! Tags like these, 
giving superior service to man- 
ufacturer and customer, are a 
Dennison specialty. The 
Dennison creative staff and 
production facilities are at 
your service, too. 











week ended May 14 this year. Even the Detroit's steel demands, with a pickup 
changeover to new auto models is likely later in the year, as the 1956 pod get 
to bring only a temporary decline in on th production lines. 


Paper and malililateM maclelUlaiiols 





Rolling Up Records 


Users of paper and newsprint have 
had a big boost from the 1955 boom, 
with the result that all kinds of paper 
and paperboard, as well as newsprint, 
have wrapping up new production 
records. Paperboard production, run- 
ning at peak levels, is now zooming 
along at a rate of over 280,000 tons a 
week—compared with 245,000 tons a 


year ago. New orders pour in, and the 
backlog is high. Paper production, also, 
is at a high level 

Newsprint consumption has gained 
with the increased volume of advertisin, 
resulting from the stepped up tempo of 
business. Despite the greater output of 
newsprint, both publishers’ and mill in- 
ventories are low. 


Bank Holdings of © 
U.S. Government Securities 





Making Way for Business Loans 


holdings are about 15% under the figure 


A tight money market coupled with 
strong usiness demand for funds (BW— 
Sep.3'55,p146) has ae a sharp drop 
in bank holdings of U.S. government 
securities. In order to be in a position 
to make more loans, banks have resorted 
to selling these securities. Today, these 


at the beginning of the year, and some 
14% below a year ago. At that time, 
business had just about worked off excess 
inventories, and was not seeking funds 
at the rate now made necessary by the 
rapid pace of production and demand. 
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The pioneer bullder of machine-ground b/b 
screws announces a revolutionary new line of... 


STANDARD-SIZED ROLLED-THREAD 
SAGINAW Ball/Bearing SCREWS 
PRICED AS LOW AS, OR LOWER 
THAN, ORDINARY ACME SCREWS! 


Get up to 6 times more efficiency... 
save at least 2/3 on power 
requirements or manual effort! 


Here's great news for every manufacturer who 
uses Acme screws or hydraulic actuators in his 
product! Saginaw now offers Rolled-Thread 
Safety b/b Screws in standard sizes at amazingly 
low mass-production cost. 

In many applications this new rolled-thread type 
will provide completely adequate performance at 
a fraction of the cost of machined-thread units. 


GIVE YOUR PRODUCTS THESE PERFORMANCE 
ADVANTAGES AT NO INCREASE IN COST — 





@ At least 9% effici riency guaranteed—compared 
with 15% to 20°% efficiency of Acme screws, 


@ Requires less than 1/3 as much torque as 
Acme screws for same amount of lineal output. 


¢ Saves substantially on cost, size and weight 
of motors, gear boxes and auxiliary equipment. 


e Far less wear—less maintenance—longer life. 
¢ Precision positioning—free play can be vir- 
tually eliminated where necessary. 


¢ Operates dependably with or without lubri- 
cation at temperatures from —75° F. to +175" F. 
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New stondord Sagivow boll-nut con be furnished threaded or -vith 
flange or trunnion-type tors for easy tion to almost any unit, 
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ROLLED-THREAD SAFETY b/b SCREWS CAN BE MANU- 
FACTURED IN THESE STD. SIZES AND ANY SCREW LENGTH: 


Boll Circle 
Diameter Bol! Size 
375 0625 
631 125 
1.000 .15625 
1.171 286125 
1.500 34375 
2.250 375 
3.000 -500 








ROLLED-THREAD SAFETY b/b SCREWS ARE ALREADY BLING 
SUCCESSFULLY USED IN THESE TYPICAL APPLICATIONS: 


¢ Automatic Gorage * Cireyit Breokers 
Doors * Convertible Top Lifts 
Automobile Seat Die Table Positioners 
Adjusters and Window Drill Presses 


Lifts Marine Steering 
Barber Choirs Gears 


Welding Machines 


Soginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 


Please send detoiled data on your new Rolled- 
Thread Safety b/b Screws. | om interested in their 
application to: 7=e 

Nome — Title __ 

Firm 

Address " 

City. lone State 





Moll coupon teodey for full detail and 
engineering recommendations for your needs 
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Transistors: Knocking the Vacuum Tube Out of the Air 
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Vocuum tubes ore lit- At jet plane speeds, 
tle electric furnaces. they require specicl 
cooling equipment. 
» 
woth (lati OO iat 
T = 0% 
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Transistors stay cool. So cooling equipment 
isn’? necessary. 


Transistor equipment is expensive — sometimes ten times as 
costly. But its light weight can actually trim costs in the long 


run, because plones thot carry it can be lighter . . 


. and cheaper 


That's why equipment now in development is being designed 


for the transistor... ——» 





They Save Space, Weight, Heat 


It is quite possible that no child in 
history has been wished into maturity 
more earnestly than that inanimate 
seven-year-old, the transistor. It was 
hurried through infancy by the military 
and rushed into hearing aids by civilian 
makers, It was put to work in pocket 
radios before it was five. Now the Army 
has drafted it for production models of 
walkie-talkies, 

There were times when its elders 
grew impatient, for the sounds that it 
produced were sometimes unintelligible 

like the sounds of many toddlers. But 
its guardians had always known that 
time would correct these faults, 

Now, there is serious talk of putting 
the transistor to work in still another 
area: the jet plane and the guided mis- 
sile. In the hearing aid and in the radio, 
it has come along fast because it has 
enabled the producers to build units 
that are smaller, more compact than 
before. A transistor is only one-fourth 
as large as a miniature vacuum tube. 
Also, it has a far milder appetite for 
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power than a vacuum tube has. This 
means it can run for months on the 
same battery, while a vacuum tube 
would use up several batteries in that 
time. 

In the jet plane, it shows still an- 
other g trait. It creates less heat. 
This is one reason for the aircraft in- 
dustry’s keen interest in the transistor, 
¢ How Keen?—In a survey of manufac- 
turers of aviation-electronic equipment, 
Aviation Week magazine, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, found that transistors 
are replacing 22% of the vacuum tubes 
in equipment that is under develop- 
ment. Next year, the figure is expected 
to jump to 38%. By 1957, the manu- 
facturers expect it to reach 50%. 

Says Aviation Week: “Based on the 
normal three-to-five-year interval be- 
tween development and initial field 
service, it appears that by 1966-62, tran- 
sistors will be found in an average of 
nearly 50% of the sockets in new equip- 
ment going into field use.” 
¢ Disadvantages—As of today, there are 


probably more reasons for not using 
transistors in planes than for using 
them. 

For one, few transistors can yet op- 
erate at the high frequencies that some 
jet equipment requires—up around 10- 
million cycles per second. Those that 
can work in that range can’t stand very 
high temperatures. Recent develop- 
ments in high-frequency and ty ete 
perature transistors—particularly through 
work at Bell Labs, Texas Instruments, 
and Philco—promise to overcome this 
handicap. 

Another reason for not using tran- 
sistors now is their high initial cost. 
Transistors may casily cost 10 times 
as much as the tubes they replace. 
However, the facts of modern aviation 
point to savings that may far overbal- 
ance the added first cost. 
© Weight and Heat—Take a jet fighter 
that is capable of speeds of around 675 
mph. Such a plane needs about 6 kilo- 
watts of power for its electronic equip- 
ment: radio receiver and transmitter, 
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First it was a storm-tossed inland 
sea, ringed with salt marshes 

Then, as the misty veil of creation 
lifted and the sun blazed down hot, 
the waters began to evaporate, until 
eventually only a deep layer of bar- 
ren salt was left. 

Gradually the wind and the water 
brought soil to cover it-soil that in 
time became rock. Then, above it 
all, the forests grew. Men came. 
And, because the trees were straight 
and strong and tall, lumber mills 
with their screaming saws were built, 
and the men who ran them built 
their homes and settled there. 

The trees thinned, and the saws 
no longer whined. But a town was 


that started to grow 


a million years ago 


there. They had named it Montague. 
It was on the shore of a shining lake, 
ringed with forests regrown; vaca- 
tioners came to stay through the 
sunlit summer days. 

And deep down, the salt of a mil- 
lion years past lay hidden 

That was Montague, Michigan, 
when Hooker engineers discovered 
it, They were looking for a site for 
a new plant that would convert the 
salt of the earth into chlorine and 
caustic soda and their myriad by- 
products, They were secking a spot 
near the source of their raw ma- 
terial—salt—and which would . be 
convenient to all those Midwest 
plants whose products depend upon 


1905— Half a Century of Chemicals 





the chemicals that come from salt. 

They selected Montague. Its har- 
bor would admit lake tankers. A 
railroad was there. Plentiful electric 
power was available. And wells 
drilled 3,000 feet into the Michigan 
earth would tap an almost unlimited 
supply of salt. A new midwestern 
Hooker plant took shape, 

Other plants are coming-plants 
that will make other useful chemi- 
cals from Hooker chemicals, 

Montague is well under way to- 
ward becoming a thriving chemical 
center—its products, and the speed 
with which they can be secured, al- 
ready easing the problems of many 
midwestern chemical users. 
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From the Salt of the Earth—1955 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 Forty-seventh $., Niegera Falls, N.Y. 
Niegere Folls * Tecoma * Montogue, Mich. * New York * Chicege * Les Angeles 


HEMICALS 





your 
speedometer 
run? 


You never see it. You never know 
it's there. Ye: it faithfully transmits 
speed and distance information to the 
speedometer. What is it? it's the 
flexible shaft speedometer cable—the 
part that makes your speedometer run. 
As a leading manufacturer of flexible 
shafting, $:S.White has instituted 
most of the major developments which 
have given speedometer cable the 
dependability, long life and smooth 
trouble-free operation required of 
modern automotive service — as 
evidenced by the fact that $.$.White 
Cable is preferred by leading 
automobile manufacturers. 


S.S.WHITE FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


offer unfailing dependability 


from speedometers, vitra-sensitive 
electronic devices te rugged highway 
construction equipment, $.5.White 
flexible shefts perform many vital 
functions in providing power drives 
and remote control for all types of 
industriel applications. Available 

in @ complete range of sizes and 
cheracteristics, their ability te 
measure up to the mest rigid per- 
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radar, navigation aids, computing de- 
vices. According to a study by 
Douglas Aircraft Co., it, takes 15 lb. of 
cooling equipment for every kilowatt of 
power that is generated the elec- 
tronic equi t. To operate that 
cooling equi t, the plane also has 
to carry 10.6 extra pounds of fuel per 
kilowatt for every hour that it is in 
flight. This means that the jet fighter— 
with its 6 kw. of electronic gear—has to 
carry an extra 153.6 Ib. of gear and fuel, 
just to keep the equipment from get- 
ting too hot in the first hour. 

n earlier times, when planes flew at 
slower speeds, cooling was not such a 

lem. They simply pulled in air 

n the outside to cool their equip- 
ment. At high speeds, the air that's in 
contact with the plane is too hot to be 
used for cooling. 

* Pounds Add Up—If the plane simply 
had to take on an extra 154 Ib., it 
wouldn't matter much. That would be 
a small addition to a plane whose weight 
totals about 18,000 lb. But weight of 
planes seems to snowball. Most com- 
panies figure that for every extra pound 
of dead weight, you have to add 10 
pounds in power plant and structure. 

This means that the 154 Ib. of cool- 
ing equipment boosts the plane’s over- 
all weight by 1,540 Ib., close to 10% 
of its total weight. Furthermore, extra 
weight costs money—about $40 per 
pound. Cooling the electronic equip- 
ment, not counting the cost of the 
equipment itself, thus adds $60,000 to 
the plane's cost. 

Transistors can’t wipe out this cost 
entirely. Some tubes—mainly big trans- 
mitter tubes—cannot be replaced by 
transistors. However, if transistors can 
save 80% or 90% of the $60,000, it 
could mean a saving of around $50,000 
per plane. 

The switch frem tubes to transistors 
would cost several thousand dollars, but 
electronics experts say that this cost 
would be far less than the saving gained 
by the weight reduction. 

* Reliability—As recently as one year 
ago, much of the blame for the tran- 
sistor’s inability to take on jobs in the 
aircraft industry was placed on its un- 
reliability. But much has happened in 
the past year to change this. For ex- 
ample, Philco’s new high-frequency 
transistor showed up better as the com- 
pany gained production experience. 

Bell Labs has had similar experience. 
In a digital computer, its transistor 
failure rate has been 0.1% per 1,000 
hours. With vacuum tubes, the failure 
rate had run seven times that. 

Another indication of the transistor’s 
recent gains in reliability comes from 
General Electric Co. Recently, the 
company extended its guarantee period 
for transistors from 90 days—the stand- 
ard peried for vacuum tubes—to one 
year. 


¢ Wish Comes True—As recently as 
four months ago, at an electronic com- 
— conference in Los Angeles, Lt. 

. Clarence S. Irvine, Am Force 
Deputy Chicf of Staff (Materiel), said 
the Air Force had been waiting long 
for someone to produce a plane's fire 
control system that would operate with 
transistors. 

Within the next week, a fire control 
manufacturer will say that such a sys- 
tem is ready for development. Both its 
weight and its size will be less than in 
its predecessor, which used vacuum 
tubes. But its real weight saving will 
come in its reduced power require- 
ment, which is 30% less, and its cool- 
ing equipment requirement, also 30% 
less 


¢ Im of Being Cheapest—Al 
th the transistor seems to be filter- 
ing through the aircraft industry faster 


than anybody expected a year ago, there 
are engineers and designers in the in- 
dustry who believe that it could do 
still better if military procurement 
policies were not so rigid. 

Says Aviation Week: “Where de- 

velopment or production contracts are 
awarded on the basis of low bid, and 
where the specifications do not require 
transistors, the military procurement 
officer cannot justify paying a % % 
price to get transistor equipment. This 
is despite the fact that for airborne 
equipment, the smaller size, lighter 
weight, and much lower power con- 
sumption would more than make up 
the difference in price.” 
« Cost Comparison—Some of the units 
that are now readv to switch to tran- 
sistors show striking savings in power 
and size. One manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, says that it could reduce the 
size of one unit from 288 cu. in. to 
18 cu. in. by replacing tubes with tran- 
sistors that are now available. It could 
reduce the unit's power consumption 
from 34 watts to | watt. 

However, the new unit would cost 
more to produce. The original model, 
with 13 vacuum tubes, costs only $35. 
The new unit would cost nearly $500. 

In the long run, say the manufac- 

turers, the higher cost is canceled out 
by the weight saving on the plane. But 
for now, this high initial cost is one 
factor that seems to keep the tran- 
sistor from moving ahead at a faster 
clip. 
. Reducing Prices—Of course, tran- 
sistor prices are coming down. In re- 
cent monthis, several makers have an- 
nounced significant price reductions. 
Dr. William Shockley, of Bell Labs, 
one of the foremost experts in the field, 
says that the price of transistors has 
dropped faster since 1948, the year of 
the transistor’s birth, than the price of 
tubes has since their invention 40 years 
ago. Transistors now range in price 
from $1.20 to $40 or more. ND 
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Easy as 1-2-3 


THREE MIKUTES without 
special processing of any 
kind. Ready for immediate 
and permanent use. 


lash Facsimile Copies — be Miniiles 


4 INTRAFAX 


INTRA-OFFICE ... OR INTER-OFFICE 


Now... with pushbutton ease... you 
can flash facsimiles of anything on 
paper to your branches, departments, 
plants and warehouses — anywhere in 


your organization. 


Intrafax— Western Union's latest facsimile 
marvel— transmits typed, written, printed or 
pictorial matter with equal ease .. . orders, 
letters, memos, diagrams, signatures, ad 
layouts, tickets, financial and credit infor- 
mation, even photos. 

Intrafax will reproduce a standard-size 
letter in less than three minutes. It will 
transmit material never before susceptible to 
telegraphic or telephonic handling. 

Intrafax is super-easy to use. Operation 
starts with the push of a button and the 
machine automatically reproduces, at the 
receiving point, a “picture” of everything 
transmitted. 

The new Intrafax is versatile, geared to 
your needs. It can be set up in any combina- 
tion of connections, between any number of 
points, in one building or between distant 
points. 

And there’s no need to tie up money to get 
these benefits, because Intrafax is leased, not 


F acon ig 0. BR, 


sold. Monthly rates are low, and include com- 
plete maintenance. No other communications 
method combines the speed, accuracy and sim- 
plicity of Intrafax. 

Get the facts on Intrafax today. Send the 
wire below for a new booklet sugge#ting many 
ways that Intrafax can save time and money in 
your business. 
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CELESTIAL MAVIGATION —Link Aviation’s high-speed, high altitude celestial navigation trainer; only such trainer capable of 
simulating trans-Polar flight. Trains navigators in techniques of guiding planes by the stars. 


Vital 
Controls 


The controls on the world’s fastest submarine; the most 
advanced airborne navigation system known to exist; other 
similarly advanced military systems and equally advanced 
industrial equipment and control systems are outstanding 
examples of the work of the producing companies of Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment Corporation. More than a dozen 
major industries are served by instrumentation and sys- 
tems designed, developed and produced by GPE Com- 
panies. 

Ten of the companies in the GPE Group — notably 
Askania, Kearfott, Librascope and Link Aviation—devote 
substantial resources to the development and manufacture 
of instruments, servos and controls. These are used in 
equipment and systems developed by these companies 














PROCESS CONTROL —Askania controls 
regulate speed of the ten turbines which 
develop compression to maintain gas suc- 
tion pressure in Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion's giant, pile-supported oil drilling 
operation on Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela 


SUBMARINE OPERATION — Controls developed and 
produced by Askania Regulator Company are utilized to 
govern operation of U. S. Navy's modern Guppy type 
submarines. 










MISSILE GUIDANCE —One of the many guided missiles 
equipped with Kearfott basic gyro reference systems, the B-6! 
Matador—U. S. Air Force's first successful ground-to-ground 
tactical weapon. 
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themselves, as well as in systems and equipment developed 
and produced by other manufacturers of advanced techno- 
logical equipment. 

All GPE Producing Companies work in the advanced 
areas of highly specialized fields and are engaged in the 
design, development, manufacture and sale of equipment 
which is closely related from a technical point of view. It 
is all precision equipment; it derives from similar fields of 


technical competence ; it saves labor, increases productivity 
or achieves results which cannot be achieved with even 
limited use of on-the-spot manpower. The chart here shows 
the specialized fields in which the key GPE Producing 
Companies work. 

In addition to specialization in its particular products 





and fields of technical competence, each of these companies 
has at its command, as required, the facilities and special- 
ized techniques of the other GPE Companies in their re- 
spective fields. Interrelation of their resources is achieved 
through GPE’s basic operating policy, GPE Coordinated 
Precision Technology. In all areas in which GPE Compa- 
nies work, this coordination has been responsible for a wide 
variety of precision equipment of superior design and per- 
formance, embodying new, advanced principles. 

A brochure relative to the work of the GPE Companies 
and GPE Coordinated Precision Technology is available. 
Address your request, or specific inquiries, to: GeneRraL 
Precision Equipment Corporation — 92 Gold Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Standardized 
Buildings 





THE “LURIA SYSTEM OF STANDARDIZATION” LOWERS YOUR BUILDING 


One of the primary reasons why 
Luria Buildings were selected by 
Bell Aircraft ... and became a vital 
part of the world’s most up-to-date 
facilities for manufacturing heli- 
copters..,.was because these stand- 
ardized buildings of structural steel 
components surpass the require- 
ments called for in the building codes. 
But permanency of structure is just 
one of many assets provided by 


COSTS...AND ADDS HIGH SPEED TO YOUR INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Luria. Among the others are adapt- 
ability and a flexibility of design that 
make possible almost any type of 
structure and almost any type of 
architectural treatment. As a 
result, Luria Buildings can be 
“custom-built” to your 
individual requirements 
»+-Wwithout sacrific- 
ing the advantages 
of standardization. 





LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


611 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Hydrocol Set... 


. . » for new start; re- 
vived plant's first unit . will 
get going next month, says 
Stanolind. 


Five years ago, Carthage Hydrocol, 
Inc., announced that it was undertaking 
a bold venture into the field of syn- 
thetic gasoline. The company said it 
was building a $38-million plant at 
Brownsville, Tex., boasted that this was 
the first plant in the U.S. to attempt 
to produce synthetic gasoline from 
natural gas and atmospheric oxygen. 

The plant got into production, but 
never was able to come close to its 
design capacity. In June, 1953, it 
closed. The industry seemed ready to 
write it off as a white clephant. 
¢ New Life—But the picture changed 
last year. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., of 
Tulsa, a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.), announced it was taking over 
the plant, presumably by assuming a 
$17.5-million loan that had been made 
to sams” Hydrocol by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. (BW —Apr.3 
"54,p32). (Stanolind had held a finan- 
cial interest in the project from the 
early days.) 

Observers estimate that in the past 
year Stanolind has put another $18-mil- 
lion into the plant. 

Now, the company says, it’s ready to 
start production. Its oxygen unit, which 
will process 280-million cu. ft. of air 
every day to get the necessary oxygen, 
is expected to be in operation late next 
month. Other units will get into op- 
eration before the end of the year. 

The most important of these is a 

second gas generator. The Lummus Co., 
which is the prime contractor, has put 
more than 800 men to work on this job. 
They are finishing it now. 
. Expectations-‘The plant’s daily out- 
put of petroleum products, Stanolind 
says, is expected to be 6,000 bbl. of 
asoline, 900 bbl. of diesel oil, and 200 
bl. of fuel oil. It will also produce an 
estimated 186-million Ib. of chemical 
products per year. These will be proc- 
essed further at a $14-million plant 
that Stanolind operates almost next 
door. 

The chemicals to be produced will 
be the aldehydes, various alcohols, and 
certain organic acids—chemicals that 
are used by other producers to make 
such things as synthetic textiles, plas- 
tics, and solvents. 

Stanolind has: set up a new sub- 
sidiary—Hidalgo Chemical Co.—to op- 
erate both the renoyated synthetic 
plant and the chemical plant next 
door, &o 
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To help you find that just-right plant site... 


Every day 
we listen to the 
heartbeat of 2319 


communities 


in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 


[i RESULT . . . a_perpetual 
inventory of plant site information 


unequaled in up-to-the-minute accu- 
racy and completeness. 

For nearly fifty years, the American 
Gas and Electric System has served 
practically every home and business in 
this growing seven-great-state area that 
now includes 2319 towns. 

Our men are in these communities 





AMERICAN 


J 
GAS 
80 CHURCH ST., 


every day, every week of the year—a 
network of on-the-job personnel care- 
fully reporting changes of economic and 
social import. 


Whether your need is dispersion, de- 
centralization or expansion, the Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company can help 
simplify your plant site selection prob- 
lem. As it has for hundreds of other 
manufacturers, both large and small, it 


AND ELECTR 


, 


NEW YORK &, N. 


can bring pertinent information right 
to your desk ready for measurement by 
your own yardstick. 


’ ’ 7 


You will find that this service will save 
many hours of valuable executive time in 
investigation and analysis. There is no 
charge. All we have to sell is power from 
capacity sufficient to meet the needs of 
any industry. 


COMPANY 
We 


OPERATING AFPFILIATES: To get a more detailed description of the many 


industry advantages in the American Gas and 
Electric service area, write for the brochure “A 7- 
State-Plant-Site Trip—in 5 minutes.” 

You'll learn about water, transportation, labor, 
taxes, raw materials, education, community char- 
acter and atmosphere and many other data necessary " 
for pleasant, profitable piant operation. Address : 
your inquiry in confidence to Mr. Lee Davis, ~~ 7 7” 
Manager Area Development, 30 Church Street, | 9 
New York 8, New York. —— 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC, 

OHIO POWER COMPANY 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Our crystal ball doesn’t tell us! 

But you don’t need a crystal ball to foresee that 
the goal of every machine shop will be the 

ever faster removal of metal— with accuracy. 

Thus the success or failure of cutting tools of 
the future will depend, as they do today, upon 
the power, speed and stamina of the machine itself. 

While no one knows what tomorrow's 
tooling techniques may be, you can be certain of 
one thing—-regardless of the demands that 
increasing speeds and feeds may put on the machine, 
you will find more of what is needed for 
better overall performance, in an Acme-Gridley. 

All Acme-Gridleys (single and multiple spindle — 
bar and chuck type automatics) are built with 
a rigidity factor well in excess of that needed 
to withstand the pressure of any cutting tool 
yet devised or anticipated. 

This is important to you. Such a margin 
of more-than-needed safety means not only fast, 
accurate, uninterrupted production today —it 
also assures new machine productivity with 
minimum maintenance for years to come. 

We would like to give you the whole “‘strength- 
where-it-is-needed”’ story at your convenience. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


The high-alloy steel tube in the pic- 
ture is produced in a way to eliminate 
the weld bead on the tube’s interior 
surface. The Trent Tube Co., Fast 
Troy (Wis.) subsidiary of Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, said last week that it 
had patented the process, and that the 
new tubing has better physical proper- 
ties than any on the market today. 

e 
For the first time, a private American 
company is producing radiosotopes in 
cyclotrons and supplying them to in- 
dustrial and medical users. The com- 
pany: the Nuclear Science & Engineer- 
ing Corp., of Pittsburgh. 

. 
On Soviet production ability, Sen. 
John Sparkman of Alabama, now on 
tour in open said last week, “It would 
be the most serious mistake we could 
make if we assume the Russians do not 
have the technical equipment and 
knowhow and the potential to do 
everything on the production line that 
we are able to do.” 

. 
A ceramic tool to cut metal has been 
developed by Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Norton says the tool can cut 
faster than metal tools, requires no 
coolant, and produces excellent surface 
finishes. The company says the new 
tool is still “in the development stage,” 
that only limited quantities are avail- 
able to industry. 

+ 
Jet gets a test: Pan American World 
Airways began flight-testing Boeing's 
707 jet airliner in Seattle this week. 
Three Pan Am pilots are making evalu- 
ation flights, but, says Vice-Pres. Frank- 
lin Gledhill, no decision as to purchase 
of a jet airliner has yet been made. At 
this point, Boeing has the jump on its 
big nval, Douglas, which has no models 
of its DC-8 to test. 
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Dixon-Yates and the 
Power Outlook 








ne of the evils that arise from too 

much government in business is the 

tendency for a clear-cut economic question 

to become shrouded in a fog of political 

irrelevancies. The result is likely to. be 

either no solution at all or a makeshift and 
belated settlement that satisfies no one. 

The “Smear” Campaign 

This is the fate that seems to have be- 
fallen the much-debated Dixon-Y ates con- 
tract. A straightforward, busine-slike, 
orthodox agreement to meet the growing 
need for power in a limited area has been 
inflated into a symbol for the whole issue 
of “private” versus “public” power. 

Now that the contract is in process of 
being canceled and is presumably dead, its 
merit or lack of merit as a fair business 
proposition is no longer important in itself. 
What is important at present is the continu- 
ing effort to use it as a means of discredit- 
ing the whole principle of power develop- 
ment by private enterprise. 

It has been charged that the whole trans- 
action was a plot to scuttle the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Actually, there was 
nothing in the contract to injure TVA or 
curtail its activities. The alleged plot to 
scuttle TVA boils down to the fact that 
Congress refused to appropriate funds for 
TVA's program to expand its steam gener- 
ating capacity, and the Administration, in 
line with its clearly stated policy, pro- 
ceeded to arrange for AEC’s additional 
power requirements. 

It has also been complained that no com- 
petitive bids were sought. The fact is that 
competitive bidding is usually not prac- 
ticable in connection with contracts of this 
type and hence that established precedent 
is on the side of negotiated agreements. 
A power company selling electricity under 
contract to a single buyer with the right of 
cancellation must have (1) a strong pros- 
pect ef finding an alternative market for 
the power within a reasonable period and 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(2) the financial resources to bear 
the cost of excess capacity until such a 
market is found. 


Terms of the Contract 

The terms of the Dixon-Yates contract 
also have been criticized. It has been 
charged, for example, that the rates the 
Government agreed to pay were extortion- 
ate. Actually, the cost to the Government, 
based on estimated costs of construction 
and operation, exclusive of all taxes, was 
figured by AEC at 3.55 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. This compared with net costs of 
3.79 and 3.86 mills then being paid by 
AEC to two private companies and 3.78 
and 3.83 mills to two TVA plants. 

Like most long-term power contracts, in- 
cluding TVA contracts, the agreement pro- 
vided for rate adjustments in the event that 
actual costs proved to be higher or lower 
than estimated costs. Possible benefits from 
lower costs and possible losses due to 
higher costs were to be shared. The care- 
fully drawn provisions for the sharing of 
risks stand out sharply in reply to the loose 
allegations that the contract “guaranteed” 
the company’s profit. Actually, it did 
nothing of the kind. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that the assault on Dixon-Yates had little 
to do with the terms and conditions of the 
contract. These merely formed a flimsy pre- 
text for an attack whose real purpose was 
to throw discredit on “private” power in 
emny with a view to influencing the 

uture course of power development. 


From the September issue of Tux Guananty 
Survey, monthly review of business and economic 
conditions published by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

The complete is- 
sue is available 
on request to our 
Main Office, 140 
Broedway, New 
York 15, N. Y. 








Capital Funds $395,000,000 


140 BROADWAY PIFTH AVE. AT 44cb ST 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
Member Federal Depostt | wamrance Carperation 
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Here is a 





Group Life insurance plan 


which your employees may keep after retirement or 
termination of employment with no further premium payments! 





WHY do employers approve this plan? Because it 
reduces the cost of continuing insurance on employ- 
ees who have retired. Because it increases employee 
enthusiasm and interest in the program of insurance 
benefits provided by the employer. 


5 
2 
2 


WHY de employees approve? Because it gives them 
ownershp of fully paid-up Life insurance regardless of 
their employment status. Thus, they have something 
to show for their money. And because it gives them 
a money-back guarantee. 


All the facts — how the plan works generaily, and how it will work for 


you and your employees— are as close as your telephone. Pick it up 


now, and call your nearby Travelers agent or your broker. Or simply 


fill in the coupon below for the informative folder, 4s Long As They Live. 


Please send me a copy of the folder As Long As They Live 
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ONE OF THE LEADING 
£ INSURANCE COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of personal and business insurance 
including + Life + Accident + Group * 

Automobile + Casualty + Fire 















NEW PRODUCTS 





New pumping device shown here can lift water 30 ft. 
It can be adapted to air condition your car and 
work the windshield wipers, or to pump chemicals. 
we Oo 6% 


Low-Cost Pump With Versatility 


The man in the picture is using a 
new kind of pump that enables him to 
lift the water in the bucket to a height 
of 30 ft. The device is not designed 
strictly for this one application. The 
rig is intended merely to demonstrate 
how much power the pump has 

Its developer, Jerome Murray (pic 
ture), savs that the device, in a 
different housing, can be used to pump 
chemicals or liquid foods. In still an 
other housing, he says, it can be used 


Samnc 


to work the windshield wipers of vour 
car. The idea goes back to a 
pump, patented im 1895 

Murray says his pump is the only one 
available that can pump cither air or 
liquids. And, he says, it is the first to 
be made of sheet metal stampings 


crude 
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This makes it possible to produce the 
device for less than any pump that will 
do the same job, he says 

¢ Price Is Low—Murray says that a 
positive displacement pump, the kind 
that is used in the chemical or food 
industry to pump a constant amount 
of liquid with cach revolution 
around $500 
pump can be 
under $50 


costs 
His device, called a hose 

produced to sell for 
including the price of the 
motor that supplies the power 

The hose pump operates 
In the small cylimdrical container 
Murray has mounted a couple of smaller 
cylinders (picture). The smailer cy! 
inders are connected to the shaft of the 
motor, so they turn around as the motor 
turns. As the 


cry simply 


cvlinders spin, their sur 


faces roll against the wall of the larger 
cvliinder 

The plastic hose, shown in Murray's 
hand, extends up from the tank, into 
the larger cylinder, and makes a loop 
around the interior of the evlinder wal 
As those two small cylinders spin, they 
push against the hose, pull the liquid 
up from the tank and push it out m a 
tream 

Murray 
cemciency 


device has an 
savs the only 
hose 


savs that the 
of 92% He 
parts that can wear out are the 
nd the Because the liquid 
comes in contact with any metal 
lic portions of the pump, there is no 
danger of corrosion. 
He has put the hose pump to work in 
iir-conditioning unit of an 


motor 


never 


auto 
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BENSON POWERS EVERV 
THING WITH BURGESS 
BATTERIES ! 














You'll find Burgess Batteries at work in hundreds 
of Industrial and Electronic fields. Burgess Bat- 
teries can be custom tailored to fit a particular 
job by Burgess Engineers, Let Burgess Specialists 
assist and advise you—on call—about your special 
battery problems. Write Burgess Battery Com- 
pany, Department BW55, Freeport, Mlinois. 
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a) 
LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES 
Let “Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 


location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 
ested in. Call or write: 





H. H. Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Phone: MAin 1-9000 
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mobile and says it has worked for 1,500 
hours without failure. On an average, 
this is the equivalent of using the pump 
during 40,000 miles of the car's life. 
In such an application, says Murray, 
the first part to fail will be the hose, 
which can be replaced for about $1.25, 
or about the same price you would pay 
for a new fan belt. 

¢ Application—He sees an immediate 
application in the automotive industry. 
Here, he says, a single power source— 
cither a small motor or the car's engine 
—can be used to operate several different 
pieces of equipment. On a single shaft, 
to which would feed as many hoses as 
there are “iger of equipment to be 
“igo 5 the pump could be reer 
or fuel injection and the windshield 
wipers, and, at the same time, be used 
as a power source for steering and 
brakes. Murray claims his pump could 
power all of these automotive gadgets 
for about 10% of the cost of the equip- 
ment doing the same job on today’s 
cars. 

¢ Source: The Jerome Murray Corp., 
401 E. 58th St., New York, New York. 





New Way to Fertilize 


The device pictured above is said to 
make it possible for a farmer to have a 
distributor fertilize his land for less 
money than it would cost him to do the 
work himself. The unit can be towed 
by any farm rig, and it’s possible to 
change mixes to suit the land’s needs 
just by turning a dial. 

The device, called a Flo-Mix Appli- 
cator, was demonstrated last week at the 
University of [linois. Its developer, the 
Flo-Mix Fertilizers Corp., says it is the 
first piece of equipment that can apply 
liquid ammonia to soil without losing 
any of its valuable nitrogen during ap 
plication. 

There are many ways to apply am 
monia to soil. The general practice has 
been to apply it dry. But here, you must 
depend upon rain to soak it into the 
ground. 
¢ Problems—WV ith liquid fertilizers, you 
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DAVISON 
can keep it dry for you 


Name your synthetic silica and you'll find that Davison 
has it and the experience that goes with developing and 
perfecting such products. 

There's Dri-Pax,® for example, which protects gelatine 
capsules, antibiotics and other pharmaceuticals. Protek- 
Sorb® 121 won its spurs by keeping precious instruments 
and weapons dry for the armed forces and still leads in 
moisture-proof packaging. 

PA-400® has earned a reputation for being the most 
efficient of all refrigeration desiccants. 

In the paint field Syloid® 308 and Syloid 162 have elimi- 
nated costly hand rubbing in attaining flat finishes in 
lacquers and varnishes, while Syloid AL-1 rates high as a 
protective additive to aluminum paints. 

Other Davison Silicas are used to impart microporosity 
to rubber, as an anti-caking agent in insecticides and other 
powders, to preserve plastic molding powders, and impart 
specific qualities to paper stocks. In fact, Silica Gel, with 
its unique amorphous physical structure has a practically 
limitless potential. 





Find out today how Davison can dry up your moisture headaches 
with an efficiency that will result in substantial savings to you. 
Experienced representatives who “know their silicas” may be reached 
ky calling, wiring or writing: The Marketing Division of 
Davison Chemical Company, a Division of W. R. Grace & Co, 
ot 101 North Charles Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland, 


Progress Through Chemistry 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 

Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, Triple Supe‘ phosphates, 
Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels and Silicofluorides, sole producers of DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers, 
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COMPLETE FIRING SYSTEM Factory engineered 


Boiler room, 
Bendix-Skinner 
Division of 
Bendix Avia- 
tion, Detroit 
Iron Fireman 
firing equipment 
installed by 
Comb & Groves. 
Coneulting 
Engineers were 
Giffele & 

Vallet, Ine 


NO BRICK SETTING Unit. rest on floor 


FORCED DRAFT Wo high stock 





steam plant 


Integrated boiler-burner units, 
with Iron Fireman 
forced draft firing 


Iron Fireman-Kewanee boiler-burner units 
illustrated above are installed in the Bendix- 
Skinner (Division of Bendix Aviation) boiler 
plant, Detroit, Michigan. Burners and boilers 
were engineered together as one unit, These 
complete boiler-burner units require only 
four field connections to put them in service 

fuel, water, steam, and electricity. All 
components, including the entire electrical 
control system are assembled at the factory. 


Factory engineered 
Such a thoroughly engineered unit has many 
advantages for the owner, beyond its inherent 
efficiency. Factory responsibility covers the 
entire job, with no separate contracts for 
boiler setting, boiler refractory, wiring, oil 
heating system, automatic control system, 
or forced draft air supply 
The rated capacity of these boiler-burner 
units (for either high or low pressure steam) 
allows an ample margin which can easily 
carry overloads of 50°, or more. In other 
words, the normal rated load is carried 
without strain, This means low maintenance 
costs, and long life for 
both the firing unit and 
boiler. Steam pressure is 
steady, regardless of ex- 


AUTOMATIC FIRING EQUIPMENT FOR GAS, O41, COAL 


122 New Products 


CONTROL PANEL Factory wired, tested 

UAL SEES AED SALODITLD: Bis 118i 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RATING tow tue! cos 
ALE RMA LOLI LEE AB al 


FACTORY RESPONSIBILITY *" “o™Pore”'s 


factory assembled 


treme load fluctuation. Five to one turn 
down ratio on firing unit offers a wide 
range for modulating fire control. 


Burn oil or gas or combination gas-oil 
With the dual-fuel burner vou can burn 
either gas or oil, and switch from one fuel 
to another at a moment's notice. Or you 
can install either the oil burner or the gas 
burner, if you prefer to use one fuel exclu- 
sively. The tron Fireman Oil Volumeter 
enables you to burn any grade of oil, from 
kerosene to the heaviest industrials, without 
special adjustment. 


Add firing unit to your present boiler 
The fron Fireman forced draft firing system 
is a complete package in itself. It can be 
installed in practically any type of boiler 
with a minimum of on-the-job assembly 


Send for further information 


Mail the coupon for detailed description of 
the Iron Fireman forced draft firing unit, or 
get in touch with your Iron Fireman dealer. 
IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 

3052 W. 106th Street, Cleweland 11, Obi 

In Canada, write to 80 Ward 5St., 


Please send detailed information on Lron Fireman 
forced draft firing units for ofl, gas, and gas-cil 
combination firing 


Toronto, Ontario 


Name 


Address. 


(City 


run into a weight problem. In liquid 
form, the solution consists of 20% ferti- 
lizers, 80% water. To try to overcome 
this, attempts have been made to inject 
anhydrous ammonia—which is 824% 
nitrogen—into the soil, But the am- 
monia vaporizes as soon as it hits the 
air. To lick this problem, you had to 
set the blades through which the am 
monia was fed 8 in. into the earth. Still, 
some of the ammonia escaped, particu- 
larly in dry and sandy soils. 

The new device takes water plus an 
hydrous ammonia, converts it into a 
super-saturated state, containing 80% 
nitrogen. When this solution is re- 
leased through the blades, it does not 
vaporize, so it can be applied to soils 
without any loss. Also, ** is necessary 
for the blades to penetrate no more 
than 2 in. into the soil, which means 
you need less tractor power. 

One drawback the new applicator has 
for the average farmer is its high price. 
Applicators generally cost from $1,000 
to $1,500. The Flo-Mix unit costs 
about $3,300 
¢ Contract Plan—-But Flo-Mix is not 
going to try to sell to farmers. Instead, 
it is about to set up distributorships 
throughout the country through which 
the farmers can contract for Fertilizing 
of their land. Flo-Mix is in business to 
sell its fertilizer as well as rent its appli- 
cators. The plan is for farmers to make 
deals with the local Flo-Mix representa- 
tive to have their land fertilized by the 
distributor with his equipment and fer- 
tilizer. This way, the farmer will not 
have to carry fertilizer inventory and 
fertilizing equipment. 
¢ Source: Flo-Mix Fertilizers Corp., 
P.O. Box 807, Houma, La. 
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Lazyman’s tour: Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Watertown, Mass., has an- 
nounced an electric Personnel Carrier 
that can carry four people around a 
plant at 6 mph. You can remove the 
seats and use the carrier for freight. 

. 
An_ install-it-yourself dishwasher has 
been introduced by the Gerity-Michi- 
gan Corp., Adrian, Mich. The unit 
takes the place of the swing-spout fau 
cet. The company claims it can be 
installed in about 10 min., and elimi- 
nates the need for pan, rag, scouring 
pad, and towel. Price: $40. 

° 
Powerful transistor: The Amperex Elec- 
tronic Corp., 230 Duffy Ave., Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, N. Y., savs that its 
new 5-watt, 6-volt power transistor can 
deliver more power than any transistor 
that is presently available. It can he 
used in place of the vibrator in an auto 
mobile radio 
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With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world’s larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 


* * * 


When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques 





Kerman, California, where cotton trucks and mechanical pickers crowd the streets during harvest time 


COTTON, California’s largest 
single cash crop, takes king-sized 
financing. To fulfill the heavy 
credit needs of cotton growers, 
buyers, and processors, Bank of 
America tries to know all there is 
to know about cotton — to know 
growing conditions, crop esti- 
mates, sales and marketing trends. 


.. the bank that knows California 


With its 550 statewide branches — 
branches that know their own 
communities— Bank of America is 
in a unique position to gather such 
information. For this reason, 
whether your business is cotton or 
cattle, oats or oil—if it’s in Cali- 
fornia, this bank can heip to make 
your job easier, more profitable. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TEV5V/22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMEEH FEOCHAL OFPO RIT (te Beeawee COaereaaTtian 
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New O'Sullivan material 


provides attractive, 
wear-resistant finish 
for luggage racks 


To assure greater protection against the 
banging, scraping and scuffing of heavy 
baggage, Motor Coach Industries, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Canada now line the luggage 
racks of buses with Sullvyne-Clad Metal 
Laminate 

Sullvyne-Clad is a vinyl plastic sheeting 
bonded to metal —steel, aluminum or mag- 
nesium. It is completely flexible in appli- 
can be bent, stamped, deep- 
drawn, punched or crimped No special 
dies or drawing compounds are necessary 
and, since Sullvyne-Clad is pre-finished, 
there are substantial production savings 

Sullvyne-Clad slashes maintenance cost. 


cation 


luggage racks lined with Sullvyne-Clad Metal Laminate 


Actual photograph of Sullvyne-Clad sheets in 
Blonde Mahogany and Buffalo Grain, Ginger. 


Sullvyne-Clad 
i Vsiolim Melaallalelis 


The protective coating is many times 
thicker than any conventional finish, has 
unequaled abrasion resistance, withstands 
corrosives and the effects of heat, light 
and weather. 

The sales appeal of the rich decorative 
cover of Sullvyne-Ciad Metal Laminate on 
a product is an important market advan- 
tage. Finishes far superior to ordinary 
paints, lacquers or enamels can be ob- 
tained in a practically limitless variety of 
embossings, patterns and colors. 

Wherever metal requires a decorative 
finish, wherever the impermanence of its 
present finish is causing maintenance ex- 


Patents Pending 


pense or customer dissatisfaction, Sullvyne- 
Clad Metal Laminate suggests itself as a 
highly improved basic material. Find out 
today how Sullvyne-Clad can facilitate 
your production and add to the salability 
of your product, 


METAL LAMINATE DIVISION 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CORP. 


WINCHESTER, VA. 


Makers of America's No. 1 Heel 
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Eying Antitrust in Foreign Field 


@ Senate subcommittee hearings turn a spotlight 


on effect of Sherman Act on foreign investing. 


@ it’s a growing problem to businessmen who now 


have to worry about antitrust laws whether they’re doing 
business in Yokohama or Hoboken. 


@ A standoff is likely between those who want the 
law to be liberalized and those who don’t. 


The manufacturer of gadgets 
shrugged his shoulders and growled: 
“Invest abroad? Listen, that’s for the 
big operaters with the dough to put 
up their own plants. If I team up with 
a Frenchman to make my gadgets in 
Gay Paree, what happens? Either he 
grabs for my markets, or if I try to tie 
him down to selling only in France, or 
Europe, or any mer Mr. Brownell 
wants to jail me for breaking the 
Sherman Antitrust Law.” 

That sort of complaint is becoming 
increasingly common in the U.S. as 
more and more businessmen look over- 
seas for opportunities. And, the im- 
pact of U.S. antitrust laws on bu.iness 
abroad is ceasing to be an academic 
question for the law journals and is 
becoming a controversial practical issue. 
* Out in the Open—This week, for 
the first time, businessmen’s gripes that 
the Sherman Act hampers their foreign 
affairs are getting a public airing. 
The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, headed by Sen. Harley 
M. Kilgore (D-W. Va.), held three days 
of re on the application of the 
antitrust laws to foreign trade and in- 
vestment. These will be followed by 
on-the-spot studies in Europe. 

The subcommittee’s objective is to 
try to pin down the extent to which the 
Sherman Act does impede foreign in- 
vestment and to develop legislative 
recommendations for liberalizing appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws to foreign 
operations. 

Testimony submitted by Commerce 
Dept. and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (formerly the 
Foreign Operations Administration) 
gave some indication of the dimensions 
of the problem. 
¢ Commerce Dept. Findings—A recent 
Commerce Dept. study of the impact 
of antitrust laws on foreign investment 
shows that roughly 11% of the invest- 
ing community considers the Sherman 
Act a deterrent to investment abroad. 
The study also showed that antitrust 
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problems arise primarily in connection 
with the investment of U.S. techno 
logical knowhow abroad—licensing ar 
rangements, and minority stock pur- 
chases in foreign companies to protect 
the export of that knowhow. Commerce 
Dept. witnesses argued that this was the 
very field in which the greatest hope 
for substantial expansion of American 
foreign investment lay. 

ICA’s evidence supported these con- 
tentions. It showed that a substantial 
percentage of the proposed foreign 
investments that the agency had been 
asked to guarantee appeared to involve 
possible Sherman Act violations. 

The real controversy over the appli- 
cation of antitrust to foreign operations 
centers around the problems of the 
American company seeking to export its 
technological — at a profit. 
There is general agreement that the 
Sherman Act should be enforced 
strictly where possible against obviously 
restrictive international agreements to 
fix prices, restrict production, divvy up 
markets, and so forth. 


|. Problems and Uncertainties 
But suppose you have a case like this: 


A small American manufacturer of a 
new type of television tube wants to 
get into the Italian market. Dollar 
shortages, import barriers, and the like 
have restricted his sales there. He con- 
siders building a plant in Italy, but 
the expense is prohibitive. Then he is 
approached by an Italian electronic 
equipment company that wants to make 
his tube under license. The Italian 
company would need not only rights 
to make the tube, but also the se 
of American technicians 

If the American manufacturer li- 
censes his product with no strings 
attached, he faces possible competition 
from the Italian company—not only 
in the United States, but also perhaps 
in third markets. 

But if the American enters an agree 


ment with the Italian company restrict- 
ing sales to Italy he’s liable for prose- 
cution under the Sherman Act—on the 
grounds of conspiracy to restrict com- 
»ctition in the foreign commerce of the 
bs He runs an additional risk of 
running afoul of the antitrust laws if 
he to. J a direct equity investment 
in the Italian company—either because 
it needs the capital or aisese he wants 
to control the quality of his product 
or the policies of the Italian company. 
Investing in the stock of a potential 
competitor in itself may be judged a 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

Businessmen and officials who want 

to liberalize the application of the 
antitrust laws to foreign investment 
argue that in a case like this, real ad- 
vantages to the Italian economy and 
the would-be American investor are 
sacrificed to a quixotic paper shibboleth 
of “competition.” 
* Uncertain Application—They main- 
tain further that uncertainty over the 
application of the laws is a greater 
deterrent to U.S. investment abroad 
than the actual legal restrictions them- 
selves. 

Indeed, the antitrust laws are so 
general that it is haid to know where 
you stand with respect to them at home 
until your case is tested in court, It’s 
much harder in the foreign field where 
they conflict with foreign laws, get 
confused in foreign trade restrictions, 
and carry with them a much smaller 
body of legal precedents. 

The uncertainty stems from another 
fact too. It is really only since the war 
that Justice Dept. and the courts have 
tended to apply antitrust laws to he 
full range of tanta business activities. 

For many years after the passage 
of the Sherman Act in 1890, the courts 
shied away from applying it to foreign 
operations. The Supreme Court ruled 
explicitly in the 1909 case of the 
American Banana Co, vs. United Fruit 
Co, that anything done abroad under 
the laws of a foreign country fell out- 
side of the legal jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

But the court’s reasoning in the 
banana case was reversed a few years 
later, and U.S. judges increasingly have 
assumed jurisdiction over restrictive 
business agreements—even if they were 
entered into entirely outside of the 
U.S. and were legal under foreign law. 
The criterion became whether or not 
in effect they restrained U.S. foreign 
or domestic commerce. 

Although a number of spectacular 
international merger and cartel cases 
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Aircraft parts manufacturer reports: 


“3 IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY WE CHOSE 


t. BUEHLER, Presi- 
of indiena Geer Com. 
, tndienapotic, tells 
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STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS” 





space in our new home. This means 
modifications in our plant layout can 
be made easily to meet changes in our 
production methods. 


@ tory to Enlarge— "Beautifully land- 
scaped, our modern Stran-Steel buildings 
ore handsome and permanent looking. 


But they can be easily and economically 
expended when we need more floor 


space. 


© Economical to Maintain—"'Our one- 
story buildings ore easy to clean, to 
heat and ventilate. They are efficiently 
insulated, And we like the modest 
premiums on insurance we carry.” 


PLANNING A New BUILDING Or AN 
AppITiOn? Learn about the revolu- 
tionary advantages of the Stran-Steel 
Bow-String and Rigid Frame build- 
ings—available for immediate erec- 
tion in multiple widths of 40’, 50’ 
and 60’, in any length desired. 


The Stran-Steel Dealer in your vicin- 
ity can give you immediate service. 
Cali him or write us for his address. 


Seles Offices: Atients 3, Ge., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 


@ is located in the central 60 by 400- 
60 x 144 section, warehousing in 


EFFICIENT MANUFACTURING results 


This Stran-Steel pliant is a good piace to : 


YOU GET THESE FEATURES 
WITH STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


@ Quality all-stee!l construction 


@ Fast erection at low cost 


® Adaptability to your specifi- 
cations 


@ Efficient insulation 


@ Acomplete line of accessories 
* Gevetend 15, Obie, 715 Prospect Ave. « 


Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd., Leorse ¢ Houston 5, Tex., 2444 Times Blvd. © Minneapolis 4, Minn., 
7O8 5. 10th St. © NM. Kenses City 16, Me., 1322 Burlington ¢ Sen Francisco 5, Collf., 215 Morket St, 


* Washington 6, 0.C., 1200 16th St. N.W. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ 


A vwnit of 


= = — = 


RIGIO-FRAME @ 
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RIGIO-FRAME © MULTIPLE @oOw-sTRING 50’ OR 60’ 


BOW-STRING So’ OR 60’ MULTIPLE 





were prosecuted before the war, the 
application of antitrust laws to foreign 
operations was sporadic and largely con- 
fined to attacks on huge international 
cartels. The average American business- 
man operating abroad didn’t have to 
worry much about antitrust violations 
That's all changed now. In the last 
six or seven years a number of small 
firms have been hailed before U.S. 
courts on international antitrust 
charges. 
¢ National Interest—There’s one other 
big factor of antitrust uncertainty im 
doing business abroad—U.5. national 
interest. This cuts right across the 
antitrust law with occasionally para 
doxical results. Thus the Big Five 
American oil companies were given a 
green light by Justice Dept., under pres 
sure from State Dept., to combine with 
foreign companies to produce Iranian 
oil. And at the same time they wer 
under indictment for alleged restrictive 
world marketing practices. 


ll. Advice for Investors 


The best advice for an investor ventur 
ing abroad, and dubious about where h« 
stands under the Sherman Act, is to get 
a good lawyer and then pray. But there 
are some general guidelines as to what 
you can and can't do. 

Sec. 1 of the Sherman Act forbids 
“every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several states, or with foreign na- 
tions.” The courts generally have lim- 
ited action under this section to “un- 
reasonable” restzaints. But remember 
this: Almost every agreement among 
competitors or potential competitors to 
share markets has been found to be “un- 
reasonable” on the face of it. The word 
contract.in the statute often has been 
extended to mean an exclusive sales dis 
tributorship in a foreign country. How 
ever, an agreement is not illegal under 
the act lie it restrains, directly or in 
directly, the foreign commerce of the 
U.S. Thus a purely internal price fixing 
agreement in Italy might not be illegal. 

Applying these general standards to 
particular foreign business arrangements 
is difficult since each case varies. But 
here are some things to keep in mind 

¢ The fact that a given practice has 
been engaged in for a long time is no 
guarantee of immunity from antitrust 
prosecution. An action launched a 
couple of years ago against American 
Smelting & Refining Co. was aimed at 
agreements entered into as early as 1922. 

¢ Agreements between parent com 
panies and partially owned subsidiaries 
may be considered illegal under the 
Sherman Act regardless of the corporate 
status of the companies. The famous re- 
cent cases are those brought by the Jus- 
tice Dept. against Timken Roller Bear- 
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“FOAMGLAS stays dry for constant, dependable 


insulating protection in our 14 coolers and treezers’”’ 


states John J. Bryner, Chief Engineer, New Orleans’ Roosevelt Hotel 


New Orleans’ Roosevelt Hotel protects 
$86,000 worth of stored food with stay- 
dry FOAMGLAS . . . used to insulate 
14 new freezers and coolers plus piping. 
Their recent expansion and moderniza- 
tion program, increasing diner capacity 


to over 3200, called for greatly increased 
cold storage space. Another insulation 
in their older refrigerated rooms had 
absorbed moisture and failed—so they 
switched to FOAMGLAS for the new 


construction. 

John J. Bryner, the Roosevelt's Chief 
Engineer and past president of the 
National Association of Practical Re- 
frigerating Engineers, says: 

“Moisture in an insulation means 
trouble. It cuts efficiency, destroys insu- 
lating value. We use FOAMGLAS be- 
cause its sealed glass cells can’t absorb 
moisture. It gives us constant protection 
without expensive maintenance 

“Removing the moisture problem also 





helps prevent refrigerating odors in our 
stored food. Rodents are no problem 
since the insulation is vermin-proof.” 

Mr. Bryner concludes: “We've had 
perfect service from the FOAMGLAS 
we installed in freezers, coolers and on 
piping last November. We anticipate 
many years of maintenance-free insu- 
lating protection with it.” 

Take a tip from John Bryner and the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Let cellular, stay-dry 
FOAMGLAS give you perfect protection 
for your insulated spaces, piping and 
equipment. Write for a free sample and 
our literature containing complete de- 
tails on this remarkable insulation. 


Pittsburgh Corning 


Corporation 
Dept. F-95, One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


in Canada: 57 Bioor St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


The Roosevelt's 14 coolers and freezers vary 
in temperature from — 10°F. to +43°F, FOAM 
GLAS wes eppiied ir. thicknesses of 4, 5”, 6” 
and 8” depending on temperature require 
ments; finish is sheet aluminum. All exposed 
piping in the coid storage system is insulated 
with FOAMGLAS. Insulation Contractor: Eagle 
Asbestos & Packing Co., inc., New Orieans 
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For heating, cooling, ventilating... 


for any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. - Eastern Mfg. Div., Scranton, Pa. 
Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronte + 90 U.S. and 17 Canadian Offices 





--—he controls 
his costs... 


..-b0th get what they want with 
UniTrane air conditioning 


She says comfort is a personal matter. 
She wants to control her own climate. 
And with UniTrane air conditioning 
she does! UniTrane is multi-room air 
conditioning with personalized con- 
trol at every unit! 

He says comfort is important—- 
but costs, too, must be considered. 
And he likes UniTrane economy! 

With UniTrane air conditioning, 
each occupant uses only the cooling 
or heating he needs. Individual units 
can be shut off where cooling isn't 
needed, without affecting the rest of 
the system. There’s no wasted air 
conditioning! 

Installation costs are lower, too, 
A single piping circuit provides hot 
water for winter heating, and chilled 
water (see CenTraVac illustration 
below) for summer cooling. Remodel- 
ing is easier and less costly. UniTrane 


units can be moved or changed at 
any time because each unit operates 
independently of a central ventila- 
tion system. 

So if you say maximum comfort 
and maximum savings ought to go 
together —they do! 

Get complete information about 
these new, completely redesigned 
UniTrane Air Conditioning Units to- 
day. They’re whisper quiet, more ef- 
ficient than ever, and 25% slimmer in 
a new space-saving, wall-hugging de- 
sign. Have your engineer or architect 
contact your nearby TRANE Sales Of- 
fice, or write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


New free booklet, “Choose your own 
weather with UniTrane,” explains in 
businessman's language how to get the 
most air conditioning for the money. 
Write for it today. 


; TRANE CenTraVac supplies chilled water 
ys for UniTrane units (shown at left). Exclusive 
, ? new hermetic design prevents costly 
refrigerant loss, eliminates noisy, 
troublesome gear boxes. Operation is 
i quiet, vibration-free— 
completely automatic! 





Wonderful Things Happen When 
You Award A Hamilton! 


There’s real impact on the employee when he gets a Hamilton. 
He talks about it—he shows his friends why his company is a 
good place to work, Employee morale is boosted all along the 
line. Yes, personal recognition is important in human relations 
and it pays off in geod will and better work. Has your company 
considered the merits of this kind of recognition? 

Would you like to know why Hamilton is the most awarded 

watch for Service, Sales and Safety achievement? You'll 

find the reasons and helpful suggestions in our booklet, 


“How To Get The Most From An Employee Award Pro- 
gram.” Mail this coupon for your copy, now. 


More HAMILTON watches are awarded than all others combined 





HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Presentation Sales Division, Dept. B-95, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of “How To Get The Most 
From An Employee Award Program.” 


Name 





Title 








Company 


Address. 


| City 
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ing Co. and its partially owned British 
and French subsidiaries, against Swe- 
den’s SKF and its 97%-owned U.S. 
subsidiary. Only wholly owned subsidi- 
aries are completely immune. 

¢ The volume of foreign business 
involved doesn’t matter. 

¢ The fact that restrictive agree- 
ments are entered into outside the U.S. 
is no protection. More awd more the 
courts look only at their effect on U.S. 
commerce 

e The fact that foreign govern- 
ments may encourage restrictive busi- 
ness arrangements generally won't weigh 
very heavily with U.S. courts. 

A number of “don'ts” that generally 
hold good can be deduced from these 
points: 

¢ Don’t use a rival manufacturer as 
your distributor in a foreign markct 

¢ Don’t employ a common distrib- 
utor with a rival manufacturer unless 
you're sure you qualify for the Webb- 
Pomerene-Act exemption. 

¢ Don’t enter into any agreements 
that ban re-export to the U.S. market. 

¢ Don’t assume that the legal anti 
trust precedents that hold good for busi 
ness dealings in the U.S. necessarily 
will hold good abroad. 


ill. Recommendations 


The aim of Kilgore’s subcommittee is 
clearing up some of the uncertainties 
It’s too early to tell what recommenda 
tions the committee will make but these 
proposals are among those being con 
sidered: 

¢ Clarification of the antitrust laws 
in the foreign field by requiring the Jus 
tice Dept. to give a binding opinion in 
advance on the legality of proposed 
foreign investments. Justice often gives 
foreign investors so-called “saileood re 
leases” that guarantee them against 
criminal prosecution. The gist of the 
new proposal is to extend the railroad 
release to give immunity from civil 
prosecution to approved investments 

¢ Reduction of the penalties for 
antitrust infraction in foreign opera 
tions in cases where there was reason- 
able grounds for doubt as to the legality 
of the action. As things stand now, 
antitrust violators not on run the risk 
of criminal prosecution, but judges also 
are required to award triple damages to 
successful civil plaintiffs. 

¢ Creation of an interagency com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the administration 
of antitrust policy with the other foreign 
policies of the government. 

Beyond these relatively modest pro- 
posals there is some pressure from seg 
ments of the foreign investing commu- 
nity for a flat exemption from the anti- 
trust laws for businessmen operating 
abroad. 
¢ For Liberalization—Proponents of 
liberalization base their arguments on 
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Even 48 hours 
of “soaking heat” 
at 1600° F... 


won’t cause undue skrinkage or cracking 


of new CAREY ALLTEMP insulation! 


ALLTEMP is a special combination of inorganic silicas and asbestos 
fibers, with physical and chemical properties giving excellent ef- 
ficiency in heat saving and very low ——— (up to % less than 
many 1200° F - 1500° F insulations). It is non-brittle, easily workable 
and keeps its high thermal efficiency and strength, even through 
continuous exposure to excessive heat and moisture. 


ALLTEMP is made in sectional, tri-sectional and segmental blocks. 
In “nesting” pipe covering sizes, a wide range of unusual assemblies 
can be built-up from a limited number of “prime” units, with 
application in either single or broken joint double layer construction, 
Use it for temperatures from 100° to 1600° F for top efficiency in 
keeping heat on the job. 


Other famous insulation products developed by Carey include Super- 
Light 85% Magnesia, Hi Temp No, 19, Tempchek, MW-50 and 
MW-One Insulating Cement ne a complete line of bonding and fin- 
ishing cements, There is a Carey-approved contract unit conven- 
iently located to work with you in selecting the insulation most 
suitable for your needs, and assure its use to best advantage, Con- 
sult your telephone directory, or your nearest Carey district office, 


You can count on ra - he 
niet The Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 


diversified products and services for industry, farm and home since 1873 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middletown, O.; Wilmington, Iil.; Memphis, Tenn.: Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N.J.; Plymouth footing, Pa.t Lennoxvilte, 
P. Q.; East Broughton, P. Q.; Research Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd.; The Philip rey Co., Ltd 


Careystone Corrugated asbestos- Carey Thermo-Bord combines roof Patented Carey Enamel-clad Process 
cemept cuts building erection time and deck, insulation and interior ceiling at used to cover worn-out slate roofs at 
costs; provides fire-safety and freedom schools in Sauk City and Baraboo, Wis. White Motor Company's big truck plant, 
from maintenance. Illustrated: Cabot Architects Durrant and Bergquist report Cleveland, Ohio. Carey makes a complete 
Carbon Company plant, Willsboro, N. Y., lowered labor costs, high insulating ef- line of built-up roofing, roof coatings, roof 
with Careystone roofing and siding. ficiency, with Thermo-Bord. felts. Offers free Root-Check service 


ae 





SAVE MONEY 


oy Limberollers are unique suspension idlers for belt conveyors. 

hey consist of neoprene discs molded on flexible steel cable... 
a simple, hossd-ae design that gives exceptional length of life. 
Only one bearing at each end—up out of the dirt. 

On abrasive or corrosive jobs, a service life of ten or more times 
that of conventional idlers is not unusual. Witness the magnesium 
foundry where Joy Limberollers have operated since February, 1953 
..- aod are still going strong! Compare this to the three-month life 
of the conventional idlers formerly used, then figure the saving! 

For details on this modern, new solution to an old belt-conveyor 
problem, write for Bulletin LD-103 to Joy Manufacturing 3 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. in Canada: Joy Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 
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the need for consistency and realism in 
U.S. foreign policy. Competition, they 
say, is a relative concept. The govern- 
ment regulates agriculture and some 
industries. Labor laws grant special 
protection from competition to the 
workers, U.S. tariff policy protects 
American industry from the full brunt 
of foreign competition. Why shouldn't 
foreign investors get equal protection 
when a realistic view of the U.S. na- 
tional interest demands it? 

The argument continues that there 
are many situations in which the U.S. 
national interest and the prosperity of 
U.S. allies would be advanced by a 
less rigid enforcement of antitrust laws. 

But these arguments aren't likely to 
et very far in the immediate future. 

ere is little organized business or 
popular support at the moment for a 
watering down of the antitrust laws. 
Government agencies, by and large, 
stolidly oppose any major changes. And 
weakening of the checks on business 
combinations isn’t good politics for the 
GOP in an election year. 
¢ For Status Quo—Champions of the 
status 7 contend the long-range in- 
terest of the U.S., and of American in- 
vestors, lies in freeing the world 
economy to the maximum from both 
government and private restraints on 
production and trade. Any weakening 
of U.S. support for a competitive 
world economy will strengthen the 
hands of monopolists and state plan- 
ners abroad. The more foreign econ- 
omies become enmeshed in controls— 
either public or private—the slower will 
be the pace of free world economic ex- 
pansion and the smaller will be the 
overall opportunities for profitable 
U.S. trade and investment. 

These people say the only effective 
answer to the problem of foreign private 
restrictions on production and trade 
is to use U.S. economic strength to 
obtain and enforce an international 
code of fair business practices, not to 
capitulate to the cartels. 

Opponents of any weakening of anti 
trust enforcement in the foreign field 
also criticize proposals for liberalizing 
the laws on practical grounds. They 
insist that any attempt to clear pro- 
posed foreign investments in advance 
either would require the creation of a 
huge new bureaucratic machine to ex 
amine each proposal in detail or would 
amount to a blanket exemption of all 


is certain. Although a 
standoff is likely between the advocates 
of liberalizing antitrust and the sup- 
porters of the status quo, the battle has 
only rte Several high-powered pri- 
vate studies of antitrust abroad are now 
under way. As more American traders 
and investors go abroad to seck busi- 
ness, you will hear more on both 
sides. [ND 
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Man gilding a lily... for good reason 


Next time you see one of our “Regency” model 
television receivers in someone’s home, or in a 
store, take a good look at the door pulls. 

These are Battersea porcelain, exquisite hand- 
painted miniatures worthy of your great-grand- 
mother’s treasured brooch, What such extra embel- 
lishment is doing on an already superb TV set makes 
an interesting story. 

Over the years, the American people have de- 
manded ever-larger picture screens in television. 
They've gotten them---but often in cabinets which, 
instead of gracing homes, have become not-so-de- 
corative centers of interest. 

Performance-wise, Stromberg-Carlson TV receiv- 
ers are the finest. But we see no reason why beauty 
must be sacrificed to utility. In our designers’ minds, 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson* 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


the receivers we market must add to a home's good 
looks, as well as its entertainment. 

Battersea porcelain door pulls form only one ex- 
ample, Hand-decorated Chinese panels (no two ever 
quite alike)—tambour doors—tops cf burn-proof, 
liquid-proof “Marlite’—lowboy models designed 
expressly for the ranch-type home—such decorator 
touches impressed the Academy of Color and De- 
sign to the point of granting us their 1954 Award 
—only one of many commendations received over 
the years for excellence in styling. 

“Genius,” said one authority, “means only an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains.” We'll never be 
brash enough to claim the first part of that quota- 
tion—but we've subscribed to the latter now for 


more than sixty-one years. 
a 

a ¢ 

Electronic 


Radio, TV Telephones 
and High Fidelity Central Office eo runt h ndanes Products for Our 
Equipment Armed Forces 


Dial Equipment Systems 


* A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





Everything under the SUN 
is better under a SUN‘coating 


From pine paneling to pavement . . . from factory wiidows to 
fashion models . . . to the newspaper you read . . . to the clathes you wear 
. to the floors you walk on . . . practically everything You see, 
touch or use looks better or serves yOu better when it or its 

surface has been waterproofed, protected, painted, printed or 
polished with one of the many products of San Chemical Corporation. 




















( Advertisement) 


What's new 
under the Sun? 


* ** & 


These new developments in Sun products 
may give you some valuable ideas. 


Mix or match! Sun’s Horn Division re- 
cently developed COLORAGE alkyd 
paints to match shades chosen for Gen- 
eral Electric’s new color kitchen appli- 
ances. G.E. and Horn are coordinating 
their marketing campaigns. 


Stealing thunder from metal New 
SUNFORM polyester impregnated fab- 
rics (including fiberglass) developed by 
Sun's Electro-Technical Products Divi- 
sion are being used to replace metal in 
a wide variety of manufactured items — 
aircraft components, radar and electronic 
parts, truck and car components, luggage, 
packing cases, home appliance parts, etc. 


Wox facts The world’s largest producer 
of specialty waxes is Sun Chemical’s 
Warwick Wax Subsidiary. Its products 
are used in all leading brands of floor 
polishes and in many brands of furniture, 
automobile and shoe polish, carbon 
paper, wax paper, containers, cosmetics, 
candles, etc. 


Concrete cure for a 12-mile headache 
In Venezuela, a 4%” concrete jacket 
covering 12 miles of 30” steel pipe had 
to be cured without shrinkage so that 
mile-long sections could be sunk to the 
bottom of Lake Maracaibo. Horncure, a 
product of Sun’s A. C. Horn Division, 
was selected for the job. 10,000 gallons 
were enough to treat approximately 24 
million pounds of concrete. 


Ink link Better, quicker service for mid- 
west ink buyers is being made possible 
by tripling the on-the-spot capacity of 
Sun’s General Printing Ink (Midwest 
Division). A new plant is already in op- 
eration at St. Louis. Construction will 
soon begin for expanding plant facilities 
in Clearing and Kansas City. 


Land of the rising sum Under a new 
licensing agreement, Dainippon Printing 
Ink Mfg. Co., Ltd., one of Japan's larg- 
est ink manufacturers, will produce inks 
under Sur Chemical’s trade-mark for 
distribution to the Japanese market. Ex- 
perts from Sun’s General Printing Ink 
Division are providing all technical and 
production know-how. 


Hand-made—by the mile With a new 
surface-printing method, made possible 
by a new color development of Sun’s 
Warwick Chemical Division, a costly 
hand-blocked effect can be achieved on 
a mass production basis. More than 15 
million yards of textiles already have 
been produced by this new method. 


* 2 
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Germany pushes ahead 
Crude Stee! Output (Millions of Metric Tons) sa 
21 





/ West Germany 





Britain 

















The Race 
for Steel: 











ae ae 1 


1950 ‘s! ‘52 ‘53 ‘54 ‘ss° 





*annvel rote: 8 months for Germany, 7 months for Britein 


Dete United Nations @eusimess ween 











Boom in Europe, Too 


Western European steel production reached a plateau, and any new expan- 
is pushing toward new records as it sion will be hard to swallow. 
enters the fourth gee led by Britain That's because added capacity would 
t 


and Germany, the two largest pro- require not only heavy capitalization 
ducers (chart above). But the estimat- but also the finding of new sources of 
ed 72-million metric tons to be pro- raw materials. The ‘british and German 
duced this year in Britain and the coal industries have reached the point 
European Steel & Coal Community of diminishing returns; both are turn- 
will not satisfy the demands of West ing to imports, a not too cheap solu- 
European industry. tion, In the past, West Europe's low- 
These demands are based on heavy grade iron ores have been supplement 
capital goods expansion and a growing ed by high-grade Swedish ore. Now, 
market for consumer hardgoods at though Swedish production has risen, 
home (BW—Feb.26'55,p130), plus ex- the oosplens will probably have to 
port drives. The scarcity of steel has seek more ore overseas. That has al 
become so marked that both Germany ready begun—the Germans are eying 
and Britain, normally exporters, have Labrador—but it brings new problems; 
made heavy purchases abroad of ingot a shortage of shipping is onc. There is 
and semifinished steel since the boom also a worldwide dearth of scrap (BW— 
began last fall. The already hard-pressed Mar.5’55,p113). Above and beyond 
U.S. market supplies some of tis, but this is the severe shortage of skilled 
the greatest part comes from other labor in both the coal and steel in- 
major European producers—the Bene- dustry throughout Western Europe— 
lux countries, France, and Italy. and the workers are clamoring for wage 
¢ Expansion—Just as it did in the increases, 
U.S. (BW—Sep.10'55,p25), the steel These problems affect Britain and 
shortage is forcing European producers Germany more than Germany's neigh- 
to consider further expansion, though bors in the Steel & Coal Community, 
sometimes dubiously. Many feel that but the others will be hit in the future, 
West European producers have now And for Britain and Germany it's not 
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WE CAN HELP 


DESIGN 
PRODUCE 
FINANCE 


YOUR NEW METAL 
PRODUCTS 


(Entire Unit or Special Parts) 


W. are a well-established 
corporation, rated Triple-A, 
with more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence in the fabrication of large 
and small matal items (both fer- 
rous and non-ferrous). We are 
currently doing a national vol- 
ume business as well as special 
contract work for several of 
America’s largest firms. 


Today we can offer you the fa- 
cilities of one of our large, mod- 
ern metal fabricating plants for 
the production of metal parts or 
complete product assemblies. 
Our equipment includes several 
giant presses with capacities of 
810 tons and 1320 tons. 


Our engineering and research 
departments are also availabie 
to help in the designing and de- 
velopment of new items or parts. 
If necessary, we ore also in a 
position to finance the produc- 
tion and assist in distribution of 
your product. 


For further information write in 
confidence to 


BOX M 7581 BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42 ST. NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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RUHR STEEL MILLS are humming as Germany pushes to first place in a Europe where 


simply a problem of steel production. 
Each needs a burgeoning steel industry 
to back up the drives for export 
markets, without which neither can 
live. Furthermore, the two are bidding 
against each other for almost every 
capital goods project around the world, 
and steel capacity is a fundamental 
factor in the competition 

* The Others—All this does not mean 
other West European producers are 
out of the steel race. France will pro- 
duce 17% more steel this year than 
in 1954—with the Saar, probably 12.5- 
million metric tons. That's only 1% 
less than the Cerman production in- 
crease over last year. And it’s possible 
that for the next few years production 
in France can keep climbing relatively 
more easily than in West Germany or 
Britain. France, for example, has not 
yet tapped its full coal possibilities. 


|. Britain’s Troubles 


Britain has had to revise its steel 
goals for this vear because of crippling 
dock and rail strikes. The Iron & Steel 
Board estimates British mills will turn 
out 19.2-million metric tons this vear, 
compared with 18.2-million tons in 
1954. That estimate may be a little 
optimistic; shipping shortages have 
curtailed ore imports 

Chis summer's troubles have shaken 
the board a bit, and it now hesitates 
to make predictions. But last March 
it pointed out that existing develop- 
ment plans would mean an expansion 
to 22.1-million metric tons by 1958. 
That would require an investment of 
$840-million. Some of the expansion 
is already under way: When its brand 
new plant reaches full production next 
year, the Steel Co. of Wales expects 
to produce 2.3-million tons annually. 
Other modernizations and expansions 
now are being pushed at Richard 


Thomas & Baldwins, Ltd., South Dur- 
ham Steel & Iron Co., Ltd., Colvilles, 
Ltd., and Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. 
In the second half of this year aione, 
four new blast furnaces will come into 
operation, with a \-million-ton capa- 
city. 

Despite this upward spiral, British 
production could not mect home de 
mand this year. Imports are running 
higher than a year ago; 207,013 tons 
were imported from the U. S. in th 
first quarter, compared with 35,328 
tons in the 1954 period. In the last 
few weeks, imports have apparently 
risen still higher 
¢ Fiscal Policy—Imports may drop next 
year as the general demand for stecl 
eases. The government's deflationary 
monetary policy is beginning to bite into 
consumer purchases of durable goods, 
It may also discourage demand for 
capital goods. Unless exports soar, de- 
mand for steel] products may drop off 
enough to bring a surplus of steel capa 
city in 1956 

This doesn’t mean that British steel 
makers are worried. Order books are 
solid through 12 months for some 
plants. A good part of the orders are 
for export, running to about 3-million 
tons this year. Some of this is being 
met at the expense of the home mar- 
ket in order to hold foreign § cus- 
tomers. 


ll. West German Boom 


British steel makers concede that 
West German production may outstrip 
them this year. Just how high German 
steel production will go this year is still 
open to speculation. Some Germans 

redict as much as 21.5-million tons, 
ut that is probably high. 

In any case, German economists don’t 
get too excited about that figure. Thev 
point out that it is an increase of only 
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demand outruns supply. 


17.5% over Ruhr production in 1936 
while the rest of the Schuman Plan 
countries have upped their production 
62% in the same period. 

Nevertheless there is a German 

steel boom, stoked by the general re- 
vival of West Germany's industry— 
particularly the steel-consuming ma- 
chinery, construction, and ship building 
industries. Export orders are also con- 
tributing heavily to the demand. But 
exports are being held down compared 
with prewar averages, only 10% of na 
tional production as against 15% in 
1936-38 period. 
* Imports—Meanwhile, the West Ger- 
mans have been importing certain steel 
products from the U.S.—mostly spe- 
cialized items like sheet steel for ship 
building, some types of light section 
steel, and grain-oriented transformer 
steel for the electrical industry. But 
the bulk of the 1.8-miltion-ton im- 
ports expected this year come from 
other members of the European Steel 
& Coal Community Such a total 
would give West Germany a stecl 
production deficit of from 10% to 
15%. 

in the face of this deficit produc- 
tion capacity is constantly beimg ex- 
panded. There are 103 blast furnaces 
in West Germany today compared to 
98 last January. But only 85% of this 
furnace capacity is being used because 
some cf the plants are antiquated and 
because some can’t be integrated. 
¢ Clammed Up—Neither industry nor 
government is talking about details of 
expansion. Typical was one Ruhr steel 
maker's comment to BUSINESS WEEK: 

“In the process of a continuing 
modernization and rationalization pro- 
gram there will be certain accompany- 
ing symptoms of expansion of capa- 
city.”” In short, there may be difficulties 
ahead and German steel will proceed 
cautiously. to 
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LOOK HOW 
w2tlé silicones 


TRAOE- MARK 


brighten the glass picture 





Glass bottles! The average 
American uses 1148 a year. 

* That's 18 billion in all. More 
and more are being made 
faster, tougher, and better, 
at leas cost, with the help 
of Linpe Silicones, 


LOOK AT the reasons why 





Leading glass makers are welcoming a type of LunpE Silicone that 
helps them produce bottles sparkling clean—with fewer rejects. 
It is simply sprayed on molds, shear blades, and chutes, Its clean- 
liness improves the product. With no soot and smoke, working 
conditions are better. 

But helping glass serve the tremendous business of bottling 
America’s medicines, beverages, cosmetics, foods, is only one of 
the achievements of LinpE silicones. Many other industries are 
taking advantage of the “slipperiness,” the strong resistance to 
heat and cold, the water repellency, and other useful qualities of 
this versatile family of chemicals. 

Because Linpe and other divisions of UNION CARBIDE serve 
customers in so many fields, LINDE is particularly qualified to 
supply and help you use silicones that can improve your products 
or processes, and reduce their costs. Write Dept. K-93, 


LOOK TO Lende 


for silicones 





yesh ilel, mel, 

UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON CORPORATION. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Liwon” te @ registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carhen Corporetion 
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In Business 


Abroad 


Texas’ Fabled Hunts Sign 
Oil Deal With Pakistan 


The fabulous Hunts set out this week into the tricky, but 
often profitable, international oil business. Nelson B. Hunt, 
son of H. L. Hunt—perhaps the nation’s, and Texas’, richest 
man—signed an oil development agreement with the government 

~  — a of Pakistan. “The Hunts will set up an international company 

more soon to carry nut the contract. 
Now to pu life Pakistan has high hopes that the Hunts can help solve a 
in your Files... chronic fuel crisis, Fuel imports now cost upwards of $30-million 
yearly—and at that minimum needs aren’t met (domestic pro- 
Po achat oN duction covers only 20% of requirements). Last year, Standard 
bind Folders. They'll Vacuum Oil Co. uired two 10,000-sq. mi. concessions, but 
keep your correspond- the land has yet to feel the drill. Pakistanis speculate that perhaps 
ob oier mane aor Peony teal Hunt, as an rg eager with no Middle East tie-ins, will push 
between pressbeard covers that lect for exploration at a faster pace, and even spur Stanvac to speed up. 
years. And—at transfer file The Hunts have been dickering with Pakistan for nearly a year. 
time simply slide out your The deal now consists of 20,000 sq. mi. of concession in West 
bound file, insert a new ACCO Pakistan, none of it previvusly prospected. The Karachi govern- 
Fastener and your Accoblnd ment is to put up 25% of the capital to a maximum of $10.5- 


ye gen — ~ oor million; Hunt puts up the rest to a top of $32-million. Any 


ACCO PRODUCTS, INC. profits are to be shared 50/50. 


OGOENSBURG, WN. Y. > 9 


in Canada: Acce Canadian Co., Ltd. Torente 


agree 


Convair Snatches Business 
From British Plane Maker 





They're feeling better at Convair Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp. Over the past two weeks, Convair has been rolling back 
the British beachhead in the short and medium-haul transport 
aircraft business. 

Altogether, Convair reports orders for 50 of its brand new 
440 Metropolitans (300 mph., 44-52 seats, $750,000 and up). 
Two big orders please Convair the most: eight for Swissair, and 
23 for Scandinavian Air Lines. In both cases, the business was 
snatched out from under the noses of the British, who are trying 
to sell Vickers Viscounts. Convair notes, with pride, that the 
Experience Proves KLIXON Protectors Europeans could have bought the British planes at 70% of the 

Improve Customer Satisfaction cost of the new Convairs, but didn’t. 


DETROIT, MICH.: Me. 5, Steve 


Acme Fleciri Sales & Serv tives the Kind Lind of But the classy British turboprop is still far and away front- 


eprice - . one coe Bigs ot sores runner among new twin-engined transport planes—well over 225 
Our experience with Viscounts have been ordered by world carriers. Continental Air 
rotectors 


tomer satis beca ors Lines of the U. S. this weck is debating following in the footsteps 
1 a of Capital Airiines, which re-equipped its entire twin-engine fleet 


Fite ELIXON Prosecsor, ithncerecad to buiie with the Viscount, 
aan oe . eo o 
a ¥ Britain May Help Train 
Asians in Atomic Science 


Even in highly industrialized countries like Britain, there aren't 
enough trained atomic scientists and technicians. In under- 
developed Asian lands, they are as scarce as hen’s teeth. 

This week the British government is considering helping train 
Asians itself, and may bring up the matter at a forthcoming 
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This is 


REYNOLDS 


ALUMINUM 


“7. serving the Aircraft industry 


Every step in Reynolds produc- 
tion is geared to the requirements 


_of America’s constantly progress- 


‘ing industries. For example, 
whenever aviation advances, 
Reynolds Aluminum advances 
with it. Reynolds goes beyond 
meeting rigid material specifica- 
tions. Reynolds technical serv- 
ices make a continuing contri- 
bution to customers’ design and 


engineering staffs — a contribu- 
tion that makes Reynolds part 
of many important industries 
rather than just a supplier. 

For full information about how 
Reynolds can serve you and for 
a complete index of Reynolds 
technical handbooks and films, 
write direct to Reynolds Metals 
Company, P.O. Box 1800-GA, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


tee Products for the Aircraft Mite oS 








RV 
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Aluminum Sheet .. . Basic 
material for circraft skins. Now 
being produced for the military 
in topered thicknesses. 


Aluminum Structurels... 
Standard structural shapes pro- 
vide great strength, yet meet most 
stringent weight requirements. 


for cockpits and skin metals of 
super-sonic aircraft. 








metal ond time in production, 
with accurately pre-formed parts 
that provide added strength. 


REYNOLDS Eas ALUMINUM™ 





ALlUM™ 





NMiove more with 
the L~JLe\™%,7 


MICHIGAN 12B : 





Look, no clutch! 


E This new 15 cu. ft. capacity MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel features 
Clark's exclusive power-shift transmission. No engine clutch, no clutch 
pedal, no gear clash—completely eliminates the most notorious cause of 
excessive maintenance and down time. To shift between High, Low and 
Reverse, the operator simply pushes a finger-tip shift lever to the 
desired position. 


20% more weight and power 
With its 44 hp gas engine, or 42 hp diesel, the new MICHIGAN 12B 
is 20% more powerful than most machines in its class—and 20% 
heavier, too, margin of weight, power and bucket breakout- 
action enables the 12B to dig its way into tough material where other 
machines merely spin their wheels. Write for complete information on 
pos roe ~Tagiy available on Clark’s no-down-payment Lease Plan. 
or 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Construction Machinery Division 
Benton Harbor 470, Michigan 

Michigan is a trade mark of Clark Equipment Company 
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meeting of the countries belonging 
to the regional Colombo develop- 
ment plan. London might help spon- 
sor a training center, say, in India. 
And there's talk of special facilities 
at home in Cambridge for ‘atomic 
neophytes from abroad. 

These things loom in London's 
thinking: Backward nations need 
more atomic help—especially in train- 
ing personnel. It’s possible that 
atomic progress could increase, 
rather than narrow, the gap in living 
standards between industrial West 
and underdeveloped East. In that 
case, political and economic relations 
would deteriorate. Moreover, say 
Britons, if the West lags in offering 
help, the Communists may jump in. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


West Germany's TV industry, out 
to produce 350,000 sets this year (a 
135% increase), aims now at a mass 
market with a new, cheaper (about 
$160) stripped-down regional set, 
good only in a small receiving radius. 
But there are still new sets for the 
carriage trade: a super TV with 
radio, record-player, tape recorder— 
and refrigerated bar ($1,875). 


Higher rates on foreign time 
deposits will be paid by New York 
banks. Well over $1-billion im 
deposits by foreign governments and 
banks are involved; and, as money 
rates creep up, U.S. bankers fear the 
foreigners will switch into higher- 
yield ‘Treasury bills and bankers 
acceptances. 


In Argentina: The Sept. 30 dead- 
line for the Standard Oil of Calli- 
fornia oil development contract is 
approaching—and it is still hung up 
in the Argentine Congress by bitter 
nationalist opposition. Though Peron 
himself backs the deal, he’s having 
trouble selling it even to some of lis 
own supporters 

Meanwhile, Argentina is trying to 
make some amends to U.S. investors 
and traders. Buenos Aires says now 
it will free between $4-million and 
$5-million in frozen profits of U.S. 
meatpackers, oil, auto, drug outfits. 
It will be no windfall: Only profits 
involved are between 1951 to date. 
A few U. S. exporters will get a break, 
too: Buenos Aires has O.K.'d back 
payments of $850,000 on certain pre- 
1950 debts. 
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GUARANTEED 


CLIMATE CONDITIONED 


PROoovucT oF PERMACEL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNBWICK NEW JERGEY 
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River boat revival has brought record traffic to the 
Ohio, straining its years-old system of navigational 
locks and dams. With industrial boom — more than 
2,500 new plants in valley since the war — there is 
mounting pressure for federal modernization. 


The Ohio: Crowded River Wants 
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CROWDED RIVER 
(Story starts on previous page) 


Big Plan for the 


WICKET DAMS at locks are movable, are mised to deepen channel. Often 
faulty, they would be replaced. River drops 430 ft. from source to mouth. 


NEW DAMS, 21 of them, would be similar 
to this one at Emsworth, Pa. Each would 
have 1,200 ft. lock. Total cost: $1-billion. 





River Faces Slow 


From where it starts at Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle to the point, at Cairo, 
Iil., where it pours into the Mississippi, 
the Ohio River runs thinly over shoals, 
tumbles down falls, and left to its own, 
is often fit company only for flatboats. 
Last week this modest geographical fact 
was the concern of a number of people: 

¢In Washington, it was a - 
occupation of the Army's Corps of En- 
gineers. The corps would like to spend 
close to $1-billion for a new system of 
navigational locks and dams on the 
Ohio to make the river behave as the 
Engineers think a 20th Century river 
should. 

¢ In Cincinnati, where the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Assn. will hold 
its 60th annual mecting early next 
month, the river's shortcomings were 
on the minds of shippers and rivermen 
who, generally, back the Engineers’ 
plan. Their theory: “If the valley is to 
continue to grow, navigation facilities 
must grow, too.” 

¢ In the headquarters of the rail- 
roads serving the valley, where the plan 
is looked on as more subsidy to the 
competition, the whole thing was some- 
thing best left alone for now. 
«New Traffic—To those who have 
watched the Ohio boom through the 
postwar era, this buildup of an issue 
over its navigation system has long 
seemed inevitable. Fighteen years have 
gone by since the last locks and dams 
were built on the river, and a great part 
of its creaking system dates from be- 
fore World War I. The “triumph” on 
the Ohio that Herbert Hoover talked 
of when he dedicated the system in 
1929 was never meant for the traffic 
of 1955. 

Like most U.S. waterways, the Ohio 
has had a phenomenal growth since 
the early postwar years. True, it has not 
led the way among rivers. But, by and 
large, it has kept pace in the trend that 
has brought record freight to inland 
waterways and pushed their growth 
at a far faster rate than that of trans- 
portation as a whole (BW—Oct.3’53, 
p84). 

In 1954, preliminary figures of the 
Corps of Engineers show that 55.1- 
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million tons of freight moved on the 
Ohio; in ton-miles the total came to 
11.6-billion. Actually, this fell a good 
bit short of the record 62-million tons 
of 1953, when coal and coke shipments 
were nearly 6-million tons greater. Yet 
compared with 1946, when the river 
carried 35,.9-million tons, the 1954 ton- 
nage jump was almost 54%, and the 
gain in ton-miles a shade more than 
131% (reflecting longer hauls). 
¢ New Industry—Much of this, of 
course, is the result of what has hap- 
“pure in the valley itself. The Federal 
eserve Bank of Cleveland figures that 
about 2,500 new industrial plants have 
located along the Ohio in the years 
since World War II. There are vary- 
ing estimates of the amount invested; 
one puts the total at close to $10-bil- 
lion. Whatever the amount, though, 
there is no question that the investment 
has been great, and that the river itself 
has been the compelling reason for it. 

Though the big tonnages are still in 
oil and gasoline, iron and steel, and coal 
and coke (coal is slated for a huge in- 
crease to supply atomic energy power 
needs), the barges today carry a mixed 
and wondrous cargo—new automobiles, 
pharmaceuticals, , and wines, 
plastics, molasses, baseball bats, grocer- 
ies, even inflated footballs. And all of 
this—55-million tons of  it—moves 
through a network of locks and dams 
that was originally designed to handle 
about 13-million tons a year. 
¢No Dream—For all its beauty—and 
the Ohio is often compared to the 
Rhine in this—the 981 miles of river 
that stretch between Pittsburgh and 
Cairo have never been a navagational 
dream. Except for the times of high 
water, when there is “open” river, man 
has always had to work to get up and 
down it. The river just isn’t deep 
enough all the way through. 

As early as 1824, Congress was put- 
ting up monecy—$75,000—to remove 
“planters, sawyers, and snags” from the 
river's channel. Six years foter a canal 
and lock were finished so flatboats and 
keelboats could get around the falls 
at Louisville. All the Midwest hailed 


the dav when it was finally announced 





There is No Worry 


about Failures 
or 
Maintenance Costs 
with 


ble PUSH-PULL wearing out in normal 
service. An engineer writes us: 
“Simple operation and elimination of 
maintenance problem are the major ad- 
vantages in using your Push-Pulls.” 
Literally hundreds of manufacturers 
are solving their Remote Control 
problems with TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS, 
In so doing they attain Unfailing 
Performance— Better Appearance— 
More Effective Design—Simplified 
Assembly —Important Savings. 
Another engineer tells us: ‘Your Push- 
Pulls save us time, labor and material. 
The old linkages often required much 
planning in both engineering and 
shop which is not needed now.” 
TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS are "Solid as 
@ rod but Flexible as a wire rope” 
This flexibility greatly simplifies in- 
stallation ... reduces the number of 
vorking parts... makes it possible 
to snake around obstructions... 
provides positive remote action 
whether anchorages are fixed or mov- 
able... damps out vibration, 
Adaptability to al! sorts of mechan- 
ical situations explains the wide- 
spread use of TRU-LAY PUSH-PULLS, 4 
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Accuracy is inherent in their design. 
Dependable Operation of these 
controls is a certainty, even under 
the most adverse conditions . . . HOT 
-.- COLD... WET... ABRASIVE... 
CORROSIVE... or just TOUGH, 
Capacity ranges from light jobs up 
to jobs of 1,000 lbs. input . . . over 
short or long distances up to 150 ft. 


Our DATA FILE will 
answerfurtherquestions 
you may have about 
this versatile tool. 

Write for a copy 
OUTBOARD FANS New, simple 
trouble-free devices for outboard 
steering —made possible by acco 
PUSH-PULL—are now available. 
Look for them at your dealers. 
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changes your paper costs 


Rade 3 


Over the last 66 years, Westinghouse gearmotors and speed reducers 
have increased efficiency up to 30% on hundreds of paper machines. 
To hold your letterhead bond close to 1.3¢ a sheet, Westinghouse gear 
drives limit operating costs, too, Accurate machining and exclusive 
BPT taper hardening lengthens gear life. Split-case design and mini- 
mum parts simplify maintenance. Call your local Westinghouse 
representative for help in completing any drive with... 

SPEED INCREASERS 
AIRCRAFT GEARING 


MARINE GEARING 
INDUSTRIAL GEARING 
J-07346 


you can 6¢ SURE...1F ns Westinghouse @ 


GEARMOTORS 
SPEED REDUCERS 
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that a boat drawing 2 ft. of water could 
pass safely all the way from Pittsburgh 
to New Orleans. 

The present system of locks and 
dams, which assures a channel of at least 
9 ft. of water, was actually started in 
1910, although its finishing touches 
weren't applied until some 25 years 
later. By the time Hoover dedicated 
it in 1929, it was already moving more 
trafic than had been estimated. 
¢ Aged Dams—Of the 46 dams on the 
river today, 41 are movable—that is, 
they can be raised in times of low 
water to fill up the channel to its guar- 
anteed 9-ft. wy my and lowered durin 
open river so the tows can go throug 
without locking. These so-called wicket 
dams are made up of wooden panels, 
17 ft. high, that are hinged to a con- 
crete sill lying on the river bottom. At 
each dam there is a 600-ft. lock to pass 
the tows around. 

Considering their age—many of them 

are 35 to 45 years old—the wicket dams 
are remarkably spry performers. Never- 
theless, they are not up to what they 
were in their youth. ere are break- 
downs—the wickets get stuck being 
raised or lowered—and there is nothing 
for tows to do but wait. 
* Overworked Locks—To rivermen this, 
however, is a relatively minor source of 
annoyance. What they complain about 
most is the locks—the fact that there 
are 46 of them to go through, and the 
fact that they are only 600 ft. long. 

Locking is, at best, a slow process. 
But with today’s tows, many of which 
are almost twice the length of the locks, 
it becomes a highly cumbersome one. 
At each dam, the tows have to be 
split in two sections before they can 
move into the locking stage. c Ie 
sult is traffic pile-ups and delays that, 
at times, mean waits of 10 hours to 12 
hours. 
¢ Plan—In their complaints over these 
delays, the rivermen unquestionably 
have the sympathy of the Corps of En- 

neers. Lt. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, 
ir. the Chief of Engineers, has said 
repeatedly that he considers the present 
system of locks and dams obsolete and 
overburdened. “It can still function,” 
he says, “and it still is vital for trans- 
portation. But it is just like an auto- 
mobile of the vintage of 1929; too 
slow, uneconomical, and worn out.” 

What the Engineers would like Con- 
gress to let them do is replace all the 
existing wicket dams. They would do 
this by building 16 high-lift, long-pool 
dams. Each would have one 1 00-4. 
lock and a 600-ft. auxiliary lock. The 
present five high-level dams—Emsworth, 
Dashields, Montgomery Island, Galli- 
polis, and Louisville—would be kept, but 
would undergo partial reconstruction 
or improvement. The end effect would 
be to replace the present system of 46 
locks and dams with 21 that would do 
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AIM for more efficient handling of bulky products 
with Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


Logs for tomorrow’s paper products are helped on their way to the 
mill by Acme Steel Strapping. First developed on the Northwest timber 
operations of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, this technique of 
bundling logs with steel strapping permits a single crew to 

handle twice as many logs as before (Idea No, U6-1). 


Acme Idea Man 
John Mueller, 
Portland, 
cooperated with 
Crown Zellerbach 
in developing 
this steel 
Strapping 
method. 


ask your 


"Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 





Logs were once dumped into the river individually for 
makeup into huge rafts and towing to the paper mills. 
Today 20-ton bundles are handled as one unit. Strapping also permits 
many more logs to be stored in the same water area, eliminates 
loss from logs that sink, increases raft capacity, permits 
faster and safer truck unloading at the river and wood handling at 
the mill, and reduces towing tariffs. With Acme Steel's new pneumatic 
sealer, developed on the job in collaboration with Crown Zellerbach 
engineers, logs by the truckload are strapped quickly and efficiently. 
Your company may be far removed from the logging industry. 
However, your Acme Idea Man is a strapping specialist who has 
ideas for every industry. A flow of steel strapping application data from 
nationwide sources reaches him from headquarters. Without a doubt 
he has a profitable strapping idea for your company. 
You can reach him at the nearest Acme Steel office or write 
Dept. BC-95, for further informatica, 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2840 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS « ACME STEEL CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


ACME 
STEEL 





WOW MUCH CAPACITY 
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DO YOU NEED INA 
VACUUM CLEANER? 
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me TORNADO. 


JUMBO CONVERSION 
GIVES YOU ALL YOU NEED 


No matter what capacity you need in an industrial 
vacuum cleaner, the Tornado Jumbo Conversion 
is your answer. It’s a powerful Tornado suction 
motor unit with a filter bag and cover plate that fits 
any standard 55 gallon drum you may have or 


can buy locally. 


Tornado’s powerful suction (air speeds up to 
325 M.P.H.) picks up dust, dirt, chips or liquids 
with equal ease. Available in %, 1 or 1% HLP. 
sizes at very reasonable prices. What’s more, the 
motor unit removes to become a powerful portable 
blower for cleaning motors or machinery. 
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il 
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. 


No need to stop working to empty 
the tank with a Tornado Jumbo. 
Just move the unit from the full 
drum to an empty and keep right 
on cleaning. 


165 GAL. 220 GAL. 


WRITE FOR TORNADO BULLETIN 694 TODAY! 
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the same job and, in the process, raise 
the channel depth to 12 ft. 

¢ Price—Although this plan had ante- 
cedents in reports going all the way 
back to the mid-1930s, it did not 
emerge as a package until 1950. The 
latest price tag on it is $882,660,600, 
and the idea now is that this would be 
spent over a 20-year period. 

So far, Congress has come through 
with $16.3-million, enough to start 
work on what are considered the three 
most critical jobs—-New Cumberland 
Locks and Dam, near Strattcmville, 
Ohio; Greenup Locks and Dem, near 
Greenup, Ky.; and Markland Locks and 
Dam, near Markland, Ohio. For the 
moment, the Engineers won't say what 
they'll ask for in the next session. But 
they indicate they'll at least try for more 
on the work that’s already started. 
¢ Priority—Whether they get it, Wash 
ington feels, is something else. Navi 
gation projects have found themselves 
taking a back seat to flood control time 
and time again over the last 15 years. 
In this sense, the wreckage of hurricane 
Diane is certain to be fresher in Con- 
gressional minds than the proclaimed 
plight of Ohio rivermen, and the im- 
mediate may take priority again. 

On top of this, there is the feeling 
that the Ohio may have had a little bit 
more than its share over the past few 
years—if not in navigation projects, at 
least in flood control and multipurpose 
dam construction. Then, too, there is 
opposition—and its forces have a new 
stick to wave now 
¢ Pro and Con—As far as the Ohio 
project goes, the only public stand that 
the railroads take is that if you have to 
have it, then make the users pay for it 
In essence, this is the position of the 
Assn. of American Railroads. It is 
echoed by George M. Harrison, presi 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamships Clerks (AFL), who con 
tends that “those who use the streams 
should pay. We can’t see why the steel 
and coal companies should get a free 
ride.” 

A valley railroad executive puts it in 
much the same way: “I don’t care if 
they build locks and dams, just so the 
barge lines pay for it. You can’t stop 
progress, but those who benefit from 
improvements should pay for them.” 

In fighting along this subsidy line, 
the railroads now have a_ persuasive 
voice to summon. The report of the 
Hoover Commission on Water Re 
sources & Power last June recommended 
that “Congress authorize a user charge 
on inland waterways . . . sufficient to 
cover maintenance and operation, and 
authorize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix such charges.” 

To the Ohio Valley Improvement 
Assn., which has been pushing for work 
on the river since 1895, nothing could 
seem more misguided than the Hoover 
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Ribbons of Swift's 
Soap on their way to 
the drying operation, 


THIS, TOO, IS 5 Me & i ik & COMPANY 


Serving Industry Better 
with these 


Quality Products 





INDUSTRIAL SOAPS: 

Seaps for Laundries « Textile Proc- 
essing Soaps « Soaps for Rubber In- 
dustry « Soaps for Paper Coating 
Industry « Scaps for Converter Use 
¢ Maintenance Soaps « Wire Draw- 
ing Lubricants and Lubricating Soaps 
¢ Washing Powders « Synthetic De- 
tergents « Glycerine 


GLUES: 


Dry, Semi-solid and Liquid Animal 
Glues « Specialized Animal Proteins 


GELATINS: 


Pharmaceutical Gelatin « Food Gel- 
atin 


FORMULATED ADHESIVES FROM; 

Synthetic Resins and Rubbers « Latex 
and Casein « Plasticized Animal 
Glues « Starches and Dextrins « Spa- 
cialty Adhesive Compounds 


COLLOIDS: 


Animal Protein Colloids, Edible and 
Technical 


INDUSTRIAL OILS: 


Red Oils + Stearic Acids *« Animal 
and Vegetable Fatty Acids « Hydro- 
genated and Sulfonated Fats « De- 
foamers « Lard Oil « Sperm Oil « 
Corrosion Inhibitors « Metal and 
Textile Processing Oils 


Each of the products listed above is backed by 
quality standards that are assured by the name Swift 
... now in its second century of progress with indus- 
try. The experience of Swift's extensive marketing, 
production, laboratory and research facilities and the 
convenience of nearby Swift's service can be put to 
work for you. Call or write Swift & Company—you'll 
find that one trial is better than 1000 claims. Swift & 
Company, General Office, Chicago 9, Illinois. 








Gient mill blends raw synthetic rubber and ground cork. Material 
will next be put into molds and vulcanized, then sliced into sheets 


Rubber, like water, is incompressible. When 
a rubber block an inch high (indicated by 
dotted line) is put under pressure, it merely 
deflects, or flows. Li pe now only one- 
half-inch high, actual volume is the same. 








Rubber: you can twist it, stretch it, or flex it 
... but you can’t compress it. 

That's a fact that will surprise many people, 
for it’s easy to confuse “give” or “squeezeabil- 
ity” with compressibility. Actually, when a 
chunk of soft rubber is squeezed, it just 
changes shape. It “flows,” because rubber— 
like water—is a hydraulic material. Pressure 
can't reduce its volume. 

Mix ground cork into rubber, however, and 
the picture is completely different. 

That's because cork is one of nature’s most 
compressible substances. It’s so compressible, 
in fact, that a block of it can be squeezed to 
less than half its original volume. Cork, like 
air, is a pneumatic material. 

Armstrong research chemists found that 
when you combine the compressible material, 
cork, with the incompressible material, rub- 
ber, you get a product that falls between the 
two. That is, when pressure is put on it, the 
new material flows some — and compresses 
some. How much it compresses depends 
upon how much cork is added. 

But why make rubber compressible at all? 
The answer is, so rubber can do more jobs 


ake rubber compressible 


and do them better. For example, synthetic 
rubber alone has desirable properties as a 
gasket. For one thing, it’s impervious .. . 
liquids and gases can't pass through it. But 
when an all-rubber gasket is used to seal be- 
tween two flat surfaces, it may “flow” or creep 
out of position when the bolts are tightened, 
Result: a leaking joint. 

You don’t have that trouble, of course, with 
a gasket made of the right combination of 
cork and rubber. It stops liquids and gases as 
well as a gasket made from the rubber alone. 
Under pressure, however, it merely squeezes 
down; it won't flow enough to skid out of posi- 
tion. On the other hand, an engineer may 
want some sideways flow, to fill in around the 
threads of a bolt, for instance. Again, the 
right combination of cork and rubber will do 
the job. 
f you menufacture products thet use gaskets, per- 
haps one of the many cork-and-rubber materials 
pioneered by Armstrong can help you solve a sealing 
problem. While you're thinking abont gaskets, re- 
member, too, that cork-and-rubber is only one part of 
the Armstrong line of resilient materials, Others in- 
clude cork composition, synt' rubber, and Acco- 
pac® fiber sheet packing. For information and tech- 


nical literature, write Armstrong Cork Company, In- 
dustrial Division, 8209 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pa. 


(¥ymstrong Industrial Products 


. . . used wherever performance counts 


adhesives * cork composition * cork-and-rubber * felt papers * friction materials 


























Cork, on the other hand, is a pneumatic 
or compressible substance. An inch-high 
block com to one-half inch reduces 
in volume by one half. The secret lies in 
cork’s unique 14-sided cells—called tetra- 


kaidecahedrons. Photomicrograph of cork 
slice shows how cells are made up of thin 
skins enclosing microscopic bits of air 
Under pressure, this air is compressed, 
and the cells actually become smaller, 


A block of cork-end-rubber under pres- 
sure both compresses and flows. By 
changing the ratio of cork to rubber, it can 
be made more cork-like or more rubber- 
like in its compressibility-flow properties. 





Group 


Annuities for 
Retirement 


Provides employees with lifetime retirement income — 


eliminates over-age personnel probiems! 


Employees have an added feeling of 
security during their working years, 
knowing they will receive an income 
at retirement—guaranteed for life! 


As a result, Company Retirement 
Plans arranged with New York Life 
can go a long way toward improving 
employee efficiency and reducing 
labor turnover costs. A complete 
Group Plan, including a Group An- 
nuity, will also enhance a firm's repu- 
tation—make it known as an excellent 
place to work year after year, 


That's why thousands of leading 
companies in the United States and 
Canada look after over-age personnel 
in a sound, business-like manner by 
adopting Group Annuity Plans. 

New York Life offers a complete 
line of Group Insurance and Em- 
ployee Protection Plans—available 
for businesses having 10 or more em- 
ployees. The plan you choose can be 
designed to meet the needs of your 
7 pone Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker. 


When you think of Group Insurance . . . think of New York Life 


NEW YORK LIFE 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


5! Madison Avenue, New York !O, N.Y. 
(in Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
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Commission’s stand. In its eyes, the 
proposal for user-tolls is open defiance 
of the historical precedent of free 
waterways. 

“River transportation . . . has had 
an influence on the entire valley's econ- 
omy, and has affected all transportation 
rates within the area,” Hudson Bicry, 
the association's executive vice-presi 
dent says. “Let's not disturb the bal 
ance of stability.” 
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The South was blasted again—this time 
by Pennsylvania—for allegedly trying to 
pirate flood-damaged industry. Taking 
up where New England left off (BW— 
Sep.10°55,p139), Dr. Leonard P. Fox, 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Chamber of Commerce, accused “some 
Southern states” of making liberal offers 
to get industry to move instead of re- 
building in Pennsylvania. 

. 
A new Manhattan air terminal, built 
specifically to serve Newark Airport, 
opened this week on New York's west 
side. Main benefit: no more crosstown 
trips for west side passengers who take 
motor coach to the airport. Fight air- 
lines formed a corporation to build the 
$5-million terminal. 

. 
Three Illinois turnpikes, including the 
long-planned east-west route, are now 
marked for construction starts next 
spring. The state toll road commission 
has set Oct. 15 as the target date for 
marketing $400-million m revenue 
bonds to pay for the first-stage program 
of 193 mi 


» 

Denver's biggest office building—a 25- 
story skyscraper—is now out of the plan 
stage (BW—Jun.11'55,p150) and set 
tor construction sometime next fall. 
The builders are John D. and Clint 
Murchison, Jr., already owners of the 
new 23-story Denver Club Building. 


. 
No phone ban: Portland, Ore., has 
killed off its ordinance that would have 
put a stopper on unsolicited telephone 
calls by salesmen (BW—Jul.9’55,p152). 
The city counci) finally decided that 
the law couldn’t help but hurt legiti- 
mate business, and that the whole prob- 
lem needed a lot more study. 

. 
Early storm warnings are no blessing, 
Suffolk County (Long Island) told the 
Coast Guard. Long Prose wm say ‘‘pre 
mature” warnings on hurricane Connie 
caused a mass exodus from their resorts, 
and they want something done to 
avoid a repeat. Says the Coast Guard: 
It's the first time anyone ever com- 
plained about being warned of possible 
danger. 
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MOST OUTSTANDING METHOI 
REMOVING BURRS. FINISHINI 
ON CONTINUOUS PR) 


BRUSHAMATION BY OSBORN 


The parts shown above are typical of the work you can 
now handle with Osborn’s line-production power brushing 
method... BRUSHAMATION. 

COMPLETELY INTEGRATED...Osborn’s Automated Brushamatic® 
Equipment fits right into your production line. 

ELIMINATES BOTTLENECKS. Ic is now possible to remove burrs, 
blend surface junctures, remove weld scale, clean parts on a 
continuous line-production basis. 

AUTOMATES FINISHING OPERATIONS ... takes parts right 
from your production lines, feeds them to rotating power 
brushes, delivers them precision-finished to micro-tolerances 
where necessary 

..- all without manual handling. 

Qualified engineers will show how you can benefit with auto- 
mated brushing at the Osborn Booth 718, The Metal Show, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 17-21. If you can’t make the show, write us 
for complete information. The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dept, A-65, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio, 


3 | 
AUTOMATED BRUSHAMATIC®. .. One of ( J 
Osborn’s integrated production line avto- J 1 
matic power brushing machines. 7 


© 1955 The Osborn Manufacturing Company 


BRUSHING METHODS ° POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE GRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES *¢ FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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THESE ARE THE MEN who are putting the Securities & Exchange Commission back in the headlines: (left to right) Andrew D. 
Orrick, Clarence H. Adams, Chmn. J. Sinclair Armstrong, A. Jackson Goodwin, Jr., and Harold C. Patterson. They are putting a. . . 


New Look on a New Deal Baby 


The Securities & Exchange Commis 
sion was a headline-maker in its early 


ycars—a symbol of the reforming fire of 
the New Deal. The Democrats who 
created SEC in 1934 talked bitterly of 
“driving out the money-changers,” and 
the Republicans on Wall Street fought 
its every move to impose rules on 
security issues and trading. Fights raged 
in the press and in the courts. 

As the years passed,, SEC won suc 
cesses in its campaign to break up the 
big utility holding companies, and the 
argument over securities rules began 
to run down. Gradually, the fire-breath- 
ing carly members of the commission 
left the scene. SEC found itself coast 
ng along in an uncontroversial routine 

less and less a crusading policeman, 
more and more a good shepherd of the 
investment world 

Now the pitch is shifting once more 
This time with a Republican majority 
and a new chairman, J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong, the 21-vearold SEC is flexing 
its muscles to tackle new problems 
created by a boom economy and the 
boom in the securities market 
« Fields for Work—Since the Insull 
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empire and other utility holding com- 
bines have been dissolved, SEC has 
been concentrating on seeing that the 
“fair and adequate disclosure” provi 
sions of the law are met in the bur 
geoning new issues market. This 
enforcement is being intensified and 
broadened in the commission's latest 
policy shift 

«SEC wants to take closer and 
more specific supervision over small new 
stock issues, many of which are highly 
speculative. 

elt has assigned a special task 
force to the Denver office to study the 
mushroom growth of trading, much 
of it speculative, outside the major mar- 
kets (BW—Aug.27°55,p95) 

e It will ask Congress for funds 
to enlarge the staffs of the regional 
offices where SEC comes in contact 
with the investing public 

e It is taking more of a hand in 
corporate proxy ; hts, with rules for 
contestants to follow (BW—Sep.3'55, 
pl24) and even court action, as in the 
Libby, McNeitl & Libby case (BW— 
Aug.13’55,p102). It may ask Congress 
for even more authority than it pres 


ently has to step into proxy contests. 
* It is quietly studying the revision 
and simplification of rules on insider 
trading, which have grown up piece 
meal and today practically defy under- 
standing (BW—May28’55,p52) 
¢ Political Awareness—In all of this, 
SEC demonstrates its awareness that 
market activity is increasing to a point 
where it requires unprecedented atten- 
tion—and the Republican majority's 
memory of the 1932 election. The 
GOP took the rap at the polls for 20 
years after the trough of the Depression, 
and the Republicans don’t want to 
furnble the ball on securities regulation 
now. 

At 39, Armstrong is the youngest 
chairman that SEC has ever had. He's 
not a free-swinging trafic cop, but 
he is sold on the idea of federal securi- 
ties regulation. After 12 years of cor- 
poration practice in the old Chicago 
firm of Isham, Lincoln & Beale, the 
Harvard-educated Armstrong had al- 
ready served two years on SEC when 
he succeeded Eisenhower's first SEC 
chairman, Ralph H. Demmler, four 


months ago 
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Armstrong has definite ideas on what 
SEC should do, and how to do it 
Mostly, the other two Republicans and 
the two Democrats on the commission 
see eye-to-eye with him. 


|. SEC’s New Moves 


rhe headlines that SEC is making 
today are still in much smaller type 
than those of 20 years ago. But they 
are likely to loom larger and blacker, 
for some of SEC’s new moves either 
grow out of controversy or will grow 
into controversy at the next sitting of 
Congress. 
¢ Speculative Stocks—Stirred by its own 
investigations and the controversy 
kicked up by Sen. J. William Ful- 
bright’s Banking Committee hearings 
on stock market conditions, the SEC 
is moving to counter fraud and decep 
tion in small issues of stock 

Under a provision of the Securities 
Act of 1933, stock issues under 
$300,000 may be exempted by SEC 
from full registration requirements 
Much of the recent speculative activity 
has been in such issues. 

Now, SEC wants to meet the prob- 
lem by making this exemption condi- 
tional for promotional companies—new 
ventures without a net operating in- 
come. It proposes a requirement that 
all money raised by a stock issue be put 
in escrow until at least 85% of the 
new offering has been sold (BW —Jul. 
23°55,p66). 

The proposul is largely aimed at 
frauds in the sale of uranium stock. 
SEC has noted that, all too often, 
money raised by such stock sales goes 
into the promoters’ pockets instead 
of into mining exploration. 

SEC opposes the approach of Rep. 

John B. Bennett (R-Mich.) to the 
same problem. Bennett wants to repeal 
outright the exemption for offerings 
below $300,000. Hearings on his bill 
were held last week in Denver, and 
this week im Salt Lake City. But 
Armstrong and his fellow commis 
sioners feel that repeal would be a 
“great mistake, and a great injury to 
small business.” 
* Policing the Traders—The assignment 
late last month of a special team of 
broker-dealer inspectors and attorneys 
to SEC’s Denver regional office illus- 
trates another new enforcement prob- 
lem: the increasing role of securities 
trading outside the long-established 
market centers. 

SEC's Denver office, which serves 
the seven principal mining states, is 
perhaps the most extreme example, 
because it has been the center of the 
uranium boom. The number cf brok- 
ers and dealers in the area registered 
with SEC almost doubled from 1953 
to 1955; the number of new stock offer- 
ings increased fourfold. But other areas, 
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too, are growing, and the commission 
is already preparing to ask Congress for 
money to bolster its field staffs. 

Armstrong faces tough going on this, 
since Eisenhower budget programs have 
reduced commission personnel by over 
100 jobs—or around 15%-—in the last 
two years. But Armstrong is ready to 
argue that, apart from bringing govern 
ment expenditures under control, you 
can reduce an agency below the point 
where it can do it; job adequately. He 
will try to show that SEC’s staff is 
about at this point now. 
¢ Stop Orders—Another recent policy 
of the commission is related both to 
boom conditions in the stock market 
and to SEC’s manpower limitations 
Under the Securities Act of 1933, SEC 
has authority to use “stop-orders” pro 
ceedings, which prevents a registration 
statement from taking effect. This 
blocks sale of a new stock issue until 
the registering company, in effect, 
proves to SEC that what it has said in 
its statement is true. 

Past commissions have been chary in 
using this power. For one thing, to 
some observers the practice smacks of 
a ruling on the merits of an issue 
something SEC is not empowered to 
do. Under Armstrong, however, the 
commission has started five such pro- 
ceedings in the last few months. Two 
reasons are cited: 

¢ Bullish conditions are bringing 
to the market issues that otherwise 
would not come. 

¢ SEC doesn’t feel it must—or can 
—bear the heavy burden of cleaning up 
sloppy, or deliberately deficient, registra- 
tions. 

Armstrong says that, while SEC 
could say with pride 10 years ago that 
it had started no stop order proceed 
ings, he doesn’t feel that way today. 

“There should be and will be some 
today in the context of our present 
economy,” he says. Court tests on this 
score are a sure bet. 
¢ Proxy Fights—The commission stirred 
up a controversy in investment and 
legal circles by entering the Libby 
proxy fight (page 50). It charged in 
court that material filed by the opposi 
tion group was false and misleading, 
and it sought a court order against dis 
semination of the proxy material. SEC 
won. 

There is a large body of opinion that 
SEC ought not to interfere in proxy 
fights at all. To Armstrong and his 
fellow commissioners, this would be an 
appealing way to solve SEC's adminis 
tration problems but it wouldn’t be liv- 
ing up to the general standards set in 
the securities exchange act. 

SEC, of course, has no authority to 
“approve” or “disapprove” any proxy 
material. But it can—and does—object 
to material that it believes is either 
false or misleading. More often than 
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QUINCY MAKES 
THE BEST AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


21 Medels From 
1 to 90 ¢.f.m, 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Dept. W-70 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters, products of 
60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
usage, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handjing in the shipping 
department with equal efficiency. 
The Uplifter is ideal when no 
shipping dock is available. Klec- 
trically-powered Uplifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
“plug-in” or battery operated 
models, Write for information 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


711 Tennele Ave., H. Bergen, H. J. 
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It's Ne Fish Story. More than 1000 pounds of steel are 
used every day, just to make fish hooks. Those giant 
hooks in the picture are used to catch tuna, marlin or 
albacore. About 3000 of the small No. 6 trout hooks cen 
be made from a single pound of steel. 
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Like Flicking A Light Switch. Want finger-tip 
control of light and air in your home or office? 
You get this with venetian blinds made of steel 
And steel venetian blinds are made in just 
about any size you will ever need — like the 
whopper shown here. In addition to their trim 
beauty, steel slats give privacy and protect 
rugs, draperies and furniture from sun damage. 
Steel slats are flexible and tough, easy to clean, 
and they will not crack or warp. 


The Bow-Legged Truck. This unusual machine 


is called a straddle truck, because it literally 
stands over a load (up to 25 tons), hoists it, 
then rolls away. The truck can roll over a full- 
size automobile without touching it. It uses 
many USS steel plates and bars 


Don't Blow That Fuse! with all the wonderful new electrical appliances in 
your home, be sure that you have the wiring capacity to handle the load. Your 
electrical contractor is the man to see. He can re-wire your house with USS 
Amerstrip, Strip Steel Armored BX cable . . . the most durable wiring you can 
buy for homes, U.S. Steel also supplies steel conduit for commercial wiring. 


Bridge -Builder’s Paradise is the recently 


completed West Virginia Turnpike. Its 
88-mile length required 76 bridges, built 
from 23,500 tons of steel. The Bender 
Bridge, shown here, is 278 feet high, 
making it one of the tallest bridges east 
of the Mississippi. U.S. Steel supplied 
the steel and built this fine bridge 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product menticned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittoburgh, Pa 
AMERICAN BRIDGE. .AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. .CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING, .NATIONAL TUBE 
Ol WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
it's 2 full-howr TV program presented every other week by United States Stee! Consult your local newspaper for time and station 


See The Ouited States Sieve! Maer 
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not, such objections can be remedied 
only by conferences and persuasion. 
Court actions, as in the Libby case, 
are extremely rare for SEC, largely be- 
cause SEC must bear the almost im- 

sible burden of proving the material 
alse or fraudulent. 

Armstrong feels strongly that new 
legislation is vitally important to give 
the commission the same kind of stop- 
order power in the proxy field that it 
now has over registration statements. 
Armstrong, in effect, would require the 
person ane the proxy material to prove 
the truthfulness of his statements. 

This recommendation—which has not 
yet become formal SEC policy—is tied 
in with the newly proposed amendment 


e of SEC’s proxy rules. Both moves re 
fiect the increasing burden of the com 
Wi mission in processing proxy materials, 


as well as the changing character of 


modern proxy fights for control of man- 
agement. 

Armstrong's proposal for giving SEC 
new authority over proxy materials is 


sure to stir up another legislative con- 
troversy when Congress reconvenes. 


IN ECONOMY ll. Wall Street's View 
IN RELIABILITY Today, Wall Street’s early bitternes 


toward SEC has all but evaporated. 
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has learned to live with SEC. In fact, 
it has come to rely heavily on the com- 
mission for guidance and information. 
¢ A Gripe—One of the biggest gripes 
Wall Streeters have about SEC today 
is that registration for new securities is 
still too complex. 

“It’s easy to spend $40,000 for legal 
and paperwork on a registration, and 
that isn’t even a big one,” says one 
underwriter. 

SEC has recently taken a long step 
toward meeting this complaint by in 
troducing a shorter, less complicated 
form for registration of new securities. 
Se far, though, the new shorter form 
can be used only by huge corporations, 
such as U.S. Steel and General Motors, 
that ordinarily make all information 
needed in a regular registration state- 
ment available to the public anyway. 
¢ Education Needed—Perhaps the thing 
that bothers underwriters most-and it 
isn’t a direct criticism of SEC—is that 
to the public at large, SEC registration 
PARTNERS IN MAKING PRIVATE FLYING THE SAFEST MEANS OF TRAVEL of a ‘e offering constitutes SEC ap- 
proval. 

“This just isn’t so,” says a spokesman 
for one of the Street's biggest under- 


A on finen ta/ Mo tors [orp oration writers, “and SEC should stress the 












































‘buyer beware’ angle of securities regis- 
tration to the public. After all, you're 
allowed to rob the investor blind as 
long as you tel] him you're going to 
do it.” END 
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The most economical 
truck tire mileage 
you can buy! 


@ By spending about 15% more for new tires many truckmen 


are buying as much as 200% more mileage! 


That’s a tremendous potential econ- 
omy. But the really amazing aspect 
of this economy story is that so many 
truckers are unaware of it, or are 
somehow indifferent to it—even 
though it has been documented by 
hundreds of case histories and cost- 
per-mile-records. 


It takes no more than a quick check 
of your cost-per-mile on recaps to tell 
the whole story. The figures will 
show, on the average, that recap mile- 
age costs az little as one-ihird as much 
as “‘first-rubber” mileage! 


How to buy this 
“most economical mileage” 


Keep the low cost of recap mileage 
firmly in mind whenever you’re buy- 
ing new tires. Remember that a tire 
built to take extra recaps will save 
you far more than any discounts or 
“price breaks” possibly could. 

That’s why Kelly-Springfield has 
always emphasized that it pays to 
buy the toughest tires you can find, not 
the cheapest! 


Make sure you're buying a tire 
with a cord body strong enough to 
flex and recover tens of millions of 
times without undue “growth” or 
“fatigue.” Get a cord body that can 
stand up to the toughest impacts 
your trucks can give it, that will re- 
sist bruises, moisture and extreme 
heat buildup. 


Today it’s no secret that Nylon 
Cord fills this bill as no other material 
can. But there’s a lot more to eco- 
nomical tire buying than simply 
specifying Nylon. 


What you need to know 
about Nylon Cord tires 


Who builds the tire? How do they 
build it? These questions are fully as 
important as the kind of material used. 


That’s why Kelly Nylon Cord 
truck tires are always a sound choice. 
Kelly has a record of 61 years of 
leadership in fine tire-making. Kelly 
knows how to make the absolute 
most of the miracle strength of Nylon. 


It must be pre-stretched, heat-sta- 
bilized, subjected to many costly, ex- 
acting processes and controls before 
it meets Kelly’s standards. And it is 
built into a tire that is extra strong 
throughout, quality-built in every detail. 


The result is a tire, the Kelly Nylon 
with regular Highway Tread or Extra 
Tread, that will repay you many 
times over for the smal! premium you 
pay in first cost. In fact, Kelly's files 
are full of case histories proving that 
Kelly Nylon Cord tires are delivering 
all-time record highs in recap mileage 
—the most economical mileage you can 
buy! 

Remember, too, that these Kellys 
also give you an invaluable dividend 
in blowout safety for your drivers, 
trucks and loads. 


Let us show you some of these eye- 
opening case histories, give you all 
the facts about the tremendous econ- 
omy of Kelly Nylon Cord truck tires. 
Just see your Kelly Dealer or write 
us today: The Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, Cumberland, Maryland. 


There’s a tough Kelly for every trucking job! 


THE KELLY-GPRINGFIELD TIRK COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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“We Stopped 


Corrosion at 
Our Plant!” 





“Corrosion was rampent inside and 
out before Trescon diagnosed ovr 
troubles and prescribed TRUSCON 
CHEMFAST, corrosion and chemical 
resistant coating with Devran (epoxy 
resin).” 


@ If you have any corrosion at 
your plant, stop it now before re- 
placement costs eat gaping holes 
in your profits! Send coupon 
above—take advantage of Trus- 
con experience and know-how. 

Truscon Chemfast is a heavy- 
duty coating for protecting 
indoor and outdoor surfaces 
of wood, metal and masonry 
against moisture, acids and 
alkalis. It owes its toughness to 
Devran (epoxy resin). 


SEND COUPON TODAY— 
STOP CORROSION NOW! 


TRUSCON 
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B&O Refunding 


$280-million bond offer- 
ing to end this week. Uncer- 
tain market makes pitfalls 
for big debt consolidation. 


One of the biggest railroad refinanc- 
ing plans ever attempted—or at least 
one important phase of it—is scheduled 
to wind up this week when bondholders 
of issues to be refunded by the Balti- 
more & Ohio have their last crack at 
exchanging their bonds for new first 
consolidated mortgage bonds. 

The B&O, through an underwritin 
syndicate headed by Wall Street's 
Glore, Forgan & Co., has a total of 
$280-million for exchange and sale to 
the public—those een that aren't 
swapped for old outstanding issues will 
be sold, with at least $160-million of 
the total offering up for sale. 

The bonds have been spread into 
three issues of varying maturities—$80- 
million worth of 15-year maturities 
paying 34%; $80-million of 25-year 

mds paying 4%; and $120-million of 
40-year bonds carrying a 44% coupon, 
¢ Ante Raised—Like other issues this 
year, the B&O bonds found themselves 
enmeshed in a shaky market, The bonds 
were originally peeged. just a few weeks 
ago, as 348, 4s, and 44s, and the syndi- 
cate figured they could be offered at par. 
As prices dropped fast in the bond mar- 
ket, it beceme obvious that some sweet- 
ening would have to be added if the deai 
was to be a success. So the 15- and 40- 
year maturities cach had their coupons 
boosted by § of 1%, and the 15 years 
were offered at 99 instead of par. The 
25-year maturities kept their 4% cou- 
pon, but carry a 953 price tag. All 
three issues have sinking fund pro- 
visions. 

The purpose of the mammoth re- 
financing is to consolidate all of B&O's 
direct mortgage obligations, and save 
over $1-miflien annually in interest 
charges. There will be other advantages, 
too, including a fairly systematic sink- 
ing fund payment setup, and, with the 
bulk of its debt well consolidated, B&O 
should be able to finance any future 
additions to the road more easily than 
before. 

* Depression Woe—The latest refinane- 
ing is the biggest part of a long-range 
plan B&O has been working on since 
early in the Depression. In the early 
1930s, the road, like most others, found 
itself saddled with a double peril: 
revenues had slumped practically out 
of sight, and hefty chunks of funded 
debt were coming due at the same time. 
There was no chance to refund any 
debt then as the securities markets were 


something less than healthy, so B&O 
began borrowing from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. to keep above water. 

By 1938, the road's ition was 
actually worse: It was $88-million in 
hock to RFC, had nearly another $100- 
million of debt coming due within the 
next four years. At that point, B&O 
received permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to extend its 
nearby maturities and make some of 
its interest payments contingent on cur- 
rent earnings. 

B&O's good carmings were a big 
reason for trying the bulk of its 
ambitious refunding plans now despite 
the uncertain bond market. So far, the 
offering has been far from a rousing 
success, but a syndicate spokesman 
notes that many of the institutions that 
were big holders of the B&O issues 
being called or refunded are not only 
refunding into the new issues, but 
buying additional new bonds for cash. 
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Boosts in discount rates from 2% to 
24% were put into effect last week 
by seven more Federal Reserve banks, 
including the bellwether New York Fed, 
and this week Boston followed suit 
New York commercial banks reported 
the tightest money situation, in terms 
of free reserves, since April, 1953. In 
debt to the Fed by an average of $169- 
million daily, the banks’ excess reserves 
totaled only $4-million last week. 
o 


Municipal bond financing in August 
was the lowest dollar volume, $239.7 
million, for any single month since 
November, 1952, according to the 
Daily Bond Buyer. For the first eight 
months of this year, total municipals 
sold came to $3.5-billion, compared to 
$4.3-billion in the first eight months 
of 1954. Postponement of some issues 
because of stiffening rates accounted for 

rt of the August cutback (BW —Sep. 
0°55,p62). 

. 
Net profits of banks in the Second 
Federal Reserve District were depressed 
in the first half of this year by fairly 
hefty losses on security transactions, 
reports the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Profits after taxes for the 
648 banks in the district totaled $126.5- 
million, down 13.7% from last year 
when fair-sized profits on securities 
were racked up 
. 

Illinois toll road financing, held up for 
months by court fights, is now sched 
uled for the middle of October, accord- 
ing to Gov. William Stratton. The 
issue—around $+400-million in bonds— 
will be one of the year’s biggest. 
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Taking the “dew” out of mildew 


tility is further demonstrated by its 


Aerial fungi, which sprout into destruc 
tive and discoloring mildew, thrive 
adert conditions of high humidity 
Fach year, the damage to stored leather 
paper, wool and even plastics in the 
United States alone is over one hun 
lred million dollars 

In small confines, such as basements 
ind closets, excessive moisture can be 
wrung out” of the air through the 
use of calciuin chloride, which has an 
amazing affinity for water. It is capable 
of absorbing several times its weight 
in water. In effect, it takes the “dew” 
out of mildew, 


This ability to absorb moisture from 


the ait explains calcium chloride’s 
value in laying dust on driveways, play 
grounds and secondary roads. But 
these ate only the beginning of this 
chemi al's unusual uses 

For example, calcium chloride is 
widely used for melting ice and snow 
from streets and highways. Its solu- 
tions make an excellent brine medium 
for commercial refrigeration, especially 
where a low freezing point is needed 
Obviously, this same property makes 
it useful as a freezeproofing agent for 


coal and ores. Calcium chloride’s versa- 


use aS a Concrete Curing agent 

Calcium chloride is supplied in both 
flake and liquid form by Columbia- 
Southern, a leading producer of chlo- 
rine, alkalies and related chemicals for 
over a half a century 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 

OWE GATEWAY CENTER - PITTSOURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 

CHLORINE, ALKALIES AMD RELATED PRODUCTS 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN CANADA, Standard Chemical Limited end its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 
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Things are starting to happen as the Geneva meeting of foreign 
ministers approaches. 

* This week Bonn and Moscow agreed to establish official diplomatic 
contacts. Despite bitter clashes between Chancellor Adenauer and the 
Soviet leaders both sides made compromises to keep the door open for the 
upcoming four-power talks. 


¢ At the United Nations the discussions on international control of 
nuclear weapons are making some progress. The Soviet delegation now 
seems ready to negotiate on Pres. Eisenhower's inspection plan. 


* The question of East-West trade is coming to the fore as an important 
bargaining counter in the diplomatic maneuvering. 


Adenauer had to do some tough horse trading to get a compromise 
agreement out of Moscow. 

Soviet leaders had set their sights on both diplomatic and trade ties 
with West Germany. Adenauer went to Moscow aiming to get the repatria- 
tion of all German captives in the U.S.S.R. as a preliminary condition. 


As things turned out, Adenauer agreed to diplomatic relations in 
return for Bulganin’s promise that the captives would be returned. But the 
German Chancellor insisted that the deal must be ratified by the Bonn 
Parliament. This gives him an escape clause. The Russians must come 
through on the captives if the agreement is to go into effect. 


As for Soviet-West German trade, Adenauer kept that relegated to a 
joint study group. He has no intention of playing this card until Moscow 
is willing to negotiate German unification on Western terms. 


The Russians, of course, expect to turn the tables on Adenauer. They 
figure that they can just sit tight and give Bonn the choice of either (1) 
negotiating unification on Communist terms or (2) accepting the status quo. 


But Adenauer won't do either. He counts on pressure from the Western 
alliance, especially from the U. S., to keep the unification issue alive. 


This issue, which is at the center of any European security system, will 
be the main topic at the Geneva meeting of foreign ministers. And Secy. of 
State Dulles won't let the Russians bury the issue in procedural maneuvers. 


U.S. officials are encouraged by the current talks in the U.N, disarma- 
ment committee. There are signs of a shift in the Soviet approach. 


Up to now Moscow has insisted that an arms limitation agreement must 
come first. Today it looks as if the Soviet delegation may come around to 
the Eisenhower view that aerial inspection to provide against a nuclear 
sneak attack has to have priority. 


The U.S. is getting set for down-to-earth talks on East-West trade. 
The subject could get top billing at Geneva if the Russians prove ready to 
make concessions on German unification. 


Dulles has an interdepartmental committee at work on the trade prob- 
lem. The committee’s job is to give Dulles a realistic estimate of Soviet 
trade needs and capabilities. 


If you could believe what Communist boss Khrushchev has just told 
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five U. 8. senators, the Soviet Union would be happy to buy U. 8. machinery 
and farm surpluses all for the “spirit of Geneva.” What Khrushchev prob- 
ably is after is a package deal whereby he could break the Western 
embargo by offering to take some U.S. foodstuffs in return for Russian 
manganese. 

Such a proposition won't wash with Dulles, you can be sure. 


—-O— 


The preliminaries are over in the talks between the U.S. and Red 
China. Agreement has been reached on the question of repatriating nation- 
als from both countries. 

If Peking carries out its commitments, Washington will be ready to 
diseuss an agenda for another confab—on the Formosa Strait issue. But the 
U. S. is in no hurry. Washington figures that Red China is more anxious for 
a settlement than we are. 


—o— 


Only one thing really blighted the optimism in Istanbul this week at 
the annual meetings of the World Bank and the International Monetary 


Fund, That was the weakness in Britain's economic position. 


Spokesmen from all corners of the world, including U.S. Treasury Secy. 
George Humphrey and Bonn’s Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
expressed confidence in the economic health of their own countries and of 
the free world as a whole. 

But Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler wasn’t able to use the 
Istanbul sounding board to bolster confidence in Britain. While Erhard 
was offering to let the World Bank 
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the National Assembly reconvenes in October. Also there is a 
the Communists may gain ground—enough perhaps to prevent 
the election of a strong center majority in next year’s national poll. 

Grotents copyrighted ender the general sopyrivht on the Sept. 17, (958, tesue—Business Week, 380 W. 42nd 8t., New York, N.Y. 








These high voltage cables illustrate a new trend in industry: the 

use of "self-supporting” aerial cable. At a fraction the cost 

of underground installations, insulated aerial cable is being used 
where insufficient clearances, repeated storm damage and danger 

to personnel make uninsulated overhead wires undesirable or 
hazardous. The preassembled cable with its built-in messenger can 
be installed in one operation. It is light, easy to tap and install, 

and permits long spans. This labor-saving cable design was 
pioneered by Okonite engineers. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 
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Making SUP More Tangible 


@ Two major flat glass manufacturers and union 
work out plan providing vested benefits. 


@ Workers can use compensation for layoffs or long 
illnesses; on leaving job, they get what's left. 


@ Libbey-Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
will pay 5¢ an hour for each worker into fund. 


It’s always difficult to determine the 
degree of intensity with which a rank 
and file union member supports the de- 
mands his union's leaders make on 
management, One of the reasons why 
industry was so tardy in taking the guar- 
anteed annual wage demand seriously 
was that it could see little convincing 
evidence that GAW had real mass sup- 
port. And it was true that when the 
auto workers union won supplementary 
unemployment pay, the membership re- 
received it coolly, expressing sharp dis- 
satisfaction because higher wages had 
not been achieved. 

Up until last week, thro all its 

xermutations from Ford and General 
Motors to the variants negotiated in the 
farm equipment industry, SUP was, in 
labor parlance, a “pie in the sky” vic- 
tory. Its benefits were in the amor- 
phous future and hardly the sort to 
evoke overt rank and file enthusiasm. 
Now, however, the two major flat glass 
menufacturers and their CIO union 
have negotiated a new form of SUP 
that promises quick and personalized 
benefits and represents a very palpable 
gain for every covered employee. 
* Vested Rights—The glass _ plan, 
worked out in a voluntary contract re- 
opening by Libbey-Owers-Ford Glass 
Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. with 
the United Glass, Ceramic & Silica 
Sand Workers (CIO), has these provi- 
sions: 

¢ Each worker has an individual 
account and a vested interest in the 
money paid into it. 

* Withdrawals are possible if an 
employee has to stay home because of 
a protracted illness, as well as when he 
is laid off, 

* A maximpm balance of $600 is 
set for withdrawals from each SUP 
account, but the companies agree to 
continue paying 5¢ per hour worked 
into individual accounts even after the 
SUP maximum is reached. When a 
covered worker collects his annual va- 
cation pay, he will get the contract-set 
vacation wages plus any amount in his 
personal account in excess of $600. 
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. ae —Libbey-Owens-Ford and 
Pittsburgh Plate signed for one year 


with the union in May—in advance of 
the Ford settlement—for an 8¢ hourly 
raise and additional benefits bringing 
the total increase to an estimated 14¢ 
(BW—May21'55,p170). At the same 
time, the companies agreed to study 
union demands for a guaranteed annual 
wage and an assured 40-hour week. 

The glass companies, major producers 
of automotive and window glass, have 
in the past been strongly influenced b 
auto pattern settlements. Although 
their own contracts were closed tight, 
they read the terms of Ford and General 
Motors contracts witn great interest. 

The result is a new three-year con- 
tract running to Sept. 25, 1958. While 
labor costs are increased under it—in 
addition to modified SUP, the new pact 
includes added 5¢ raises in 1956 and 
1957, increases in health and welfare 
benefits, sions, and other “fringe” 
benefits—the companies consider this 
is balanced by the longer contract term, 
assuring three years of labor peace and 
fairly predictable labor costs—and no 
GAW bargaining. 
¢ Security, Plus—There has been a 
high degree of job stability in the glass 
me so layoffs are no major worry 
or the average worker. 

For this reason, flat glass workers 
showed little interest in the original 
auto-type SUP plans. They wanted to 
retain a right to the 5¢ per hour their 
employers were willing to pay into a 
SUP fund or, instead, they wanted the 
nickel as a cash raise. 

The final terms are a compromise. 
* How It Works—The glass security 
benefits plan provides that starting 
Sept. 25 the employers will pay 5¢ an 
hour into individual accounts for each 
worker. 

No payments will be made from the 
individual accounts until Sept. 25, 
1956. After that, workers who are laid 
off or idled by illness can withdraw 
money from their accounts weekly—if 
they want tc. The amount cannot be 
less than $15 or more than 10% of 





the balance or a maximum $30 in any 
one week. 

¢ Strike Payments Barred—No payment 
will be made for idleness due to dis- 
ciplinary reasons, slowdowns, or strikes. 

All funds in an employee's account 
are to be paid to him if he quits, re- 
tires, or is permanently discharged. If 
he dies, the balance is payable to his 
estate. 

At the rate of 5¢ an hour, a worker 
employed 40 hours a week the year- 
round would pile up the SUP account 
maximum of $600 in about six years 
but in the booming plate glass in- 
dustry it’s rare for a man to work only 
40 hours a week (some work ds many 
as 56 hours), so companies and union 
expect the $600 maximum to accumu- 
late over a shorter period. 

Once the total in an account reaches 
$600, company payments of a nickel 
an hour gu into the individual's va- 
cation fund. Should the SUP balance 
fall below $600 at any time, payments 
will shift back from vacation fund to 
SUP account. 
¢ No UC Conflict—As the glass com- 
panies and union see it, the new plan 
can operate without any conflict with 
state unemployment compensation sys- 
tems since it is a savings plan. 

Commenting on this yz of the 
plan, a spokesman for -F said: “I 
would not say that this is the primary 
reason we have set the thing up in this 
way, but it was certainly an important 
consideration.” A union man said the 
plan “may be the real key towards 
making SUP pacts workable where con- 
flicts might exist’ between auto-type 
plans al state laws. 
¢ Later Benefits—Beginning a year from 
now, the companies will set aside an 
additional 5¢ an hour per worker. It 
will be used cither to raise their pay- 
ment into individual SUP accounts to 
10¢ an hour or to increase base rates, 
improve “fringe” benefits other than 
pensions, or both up to a 5¢ an hour 
total. The decision will be up to the 
companies and union. 

In September, 1957, the companies 
will kick in 5¢ an hour more for “gen- 
eral and uniform wage increases” or 
higher “fringe” benefits, or both. 

The 5¢ raises in 1956 and 1957 ap- 
proximate the auto improvement-factor 
imcreases due in the two years. 

The new contract also provides for 
a cost-of-living raise on en 25, 1957, 
ameunting to 1¢ in pay for every 0.5- 
point change in the Dept. of Labor's 
monthly c-of-] index between Aug. 15, 
1956, and Aug. 15, 1957. eno 
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“We shipped this child’s dress 
coast-to-coast by United Air Lines 
Air Freight for only 14 cents!” 


For speed, dependability and economy, learn the advan- 
tages of United Air Lines Air Freight Service. Call the 
nearest United Representative or write for free booklet, 
“Industry's Flying Partner.” Cargo Sales Dept., A-9, 
United Air Lines, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 


Whatever your product—speed, dependability 








“Time is all important to our 
salesmen,” says Mr. Fred Rosenau, 
president of Rosenau Brothers, Inc., 
Philadelphia, world’s largest 
manufacturer of children’s dresses, 
“and we know we can depend on 
United Air Freight to get our 
dresses to them when needed, Then, 
too, shipment and delivery speed 
gives us more time here at the 
plant to incorporate the latest style 
trends and fabrics. The cost? 
Surprisingly low—about 14 cents 
to ship a dress coast-to-coast. All of 
which is why we use United Air 
Lines almost exclusively to ship to 
the West Coast and Hawaii.” 


United Main Line Airway follows 

the bustling business belt across the 
nation. At any point along this 
strategic route, United can furnish 
fast connections with other air 
carriers, truck lines and rail 
transportation to reach any section 
of the world, And only United 
offers Reserved Space Air Freight 
on all flights—more than 254 
Mainliner® flights daily—not only 
over its own routes, but 
world-wide through connecting 
airline agreements, 


AIR LINES 


and low cost are yours when you ship by United Air Freight 
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OuMmPs iTseLF 


It's simple with a Roura. 
This one-man, semi-auto- 
matic materials handling 
system does it with amazing 
speed. Cuts hand-unloading 
costs at least 50°. It’s the 
safe, sensible way to handle 


hot or cold, wet or dry bulky 
{ Ta materials 
; Fite any lift truck ... 

attached or detached in 3 
seconds, Built like a battle- 
ship extra heavy gauge 
metal continuous-seam 
welded ... for years of tough- 
est service. Sizes from 4 to 
2 cubic yards. Can also be 
made of stainless steel or 
other metal for special needs 
Let Roura help you cut costs. 


~~~ Self Dumping 
oa O99? 07 F: ie 
WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC, 
1407 Weediand Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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sleet 


HILD'’s new Wet and Dry 
Vacuum with transferable | 
vacuum head fits any 
55 gallon drum on hand 
HOSPITAL QUIET OPERATION 


WITH CONVENIENT INSIDE 
FILTER BAG. Write for FREE 
. 


HI 





SCHOOL BUSES 
NEW —-USED 


All makes and sizes 
Delivery by School Opening 


TRANSIT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
23 SOUTH STREET 
DANBURY, CONN. 
TEL. Ploneer 3-4437 
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DISPUTE UMPIRES Nathan Feinsinger (left) and David L. Cole test theory of .. . 


Wider Field for Arbitrators 


Two major farm machinery makers and union 


name as bargaining mediators men who have served as 


adjudicators of established contracts. 


Through the years, industrial rela- 
tions experts have frequently urged the 
use of permanent industry mediators 
in increasingly complex bargaining—to 
guide the parties to a settlement with- 
out a work stoppage. Particularly, the 
suggestion has been made in connection 
with the auto and steel industries. 

The theory is that while public medi- 
ators from the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service and state boards 
are rower and experienced (BW 
Aug.27'55,p136), they often lack spe- 
cialized knowledge of an industry and 
the full confidence of the parties, and 
usually are somewhat limited in their 
authority to go behind specific issues 
and to propose settlement terms. Pri- 
vate mediators, limited in their au- 
thority only by the terms set by the 
parties, would have no such restrictions. 

In the needle trades, particularly in 
the New York area, it’s not unusual 
for a permanent umpire of contract 
disputes to double in brass as a con- 
ciliator or mediator when a bargaining 
dispute arises. A few textile contracts 
also empower a permanent abitrator to 
intervene in negotiating deadlocks. But 
until last week big companies in basic 
industry had made little if any use of 
private mediators in bargaining. 
els It Spreading?—It'’s far too early 
to tell whether a new attitude is devel- 
oping, but last week, for the second 
time in a matter of days, private medi- 
ation was invoked in an important dis- 


pute. First Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
and the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
turned to a private mediator in a 
deadlock—and got a quick and peace- 
ful settlement (BW-—Sep.10°55,p168). 
Then another farm machinery producer, 
International Harvester Co., and UAW 
called in a private mediator—at UAW’s 
suggestion—in an effort to end a bar- 
gaining impasse that had led to a strike 
of 40,000 workers in 18 I-H plants. 
In both instances, the private medi- 
ators were men with a broad knowledge 
of the industry and considerable ex- 
— with the company and union 
yargaining personalities, Nathan P. 
Feinsinger, the Allis‘Chalmers mediator, 
is permanent arbitrator now for General 
Motors Corp. and UAW, and formerly 
served in the same capacity with Allis- 
Chalmers and UAW. David L. Cole, 
in the International Harvester dispute, 
has been permanent arbitrator for that 
company and UAW since May, 1953. 
In effect, the mediation of bargain- 
ing issues was simply added in these 
cases to a company-union arbitrator's 
normal sphere of infiuence—although in 
the mediator role he did not have the 
arbitrator's authority to render binding 
decisions. 
¢ Deadlock—When Feinsinger took a 
hand in the Allis-Chalmers bargaining 
—on loan from GM-—22 issues were in 
tight deadlock and a strike was threat- 
ening. He quickly reduced the issues 
to three broad ones and, working with 
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“NO-OX-ID BEATS A BRINY PROBLEM” 


There is no environment in nature more corrosive 
to iron and steel than sea water. That's why proper 
protection of undersea pipeline installations is so 
vitally important. The line must be sufficiently 
shielded to withstand a continuous bath of brine... 
not for weeks or months, but for many years. 

Dearborn’s “B-7" specification materials give 
underwater carrier lines complete protection—the 
kind of protection they need for long-term, uninter- 
rupted service. 

This 10” pipe was mill coated with NO-OX-ID 
6X, No. 7 NO-OX-IDized Reinforced Asbestos 
Wrapper, NO-OX-ID Service Coat No. 15 and kraft 
paper. The joints were then protected with 


NO-OX-ID 6X and NO-OX-IDized Wrapper, fol- 


Deoarborr NO-OX-ID 


For Long-Term Pipeline Protection 


lowed by an application of Rock Shield, banded 
over the entire surface. 

Brine-resisting ‘‘B-7"’ is only one of many 
NO-OX-ID coating and wrapper combinations, 
Others provide protection against abrasion, soil 
stress and moisture absorption...and insulate 
against electrolytic action. Whatever your pipeline 
protection problem—there is a NO-OX-ID Coating 
Combination to do the job...under ground or 
under water. 

Whether applied by hand...by Traveliner...or 
at the mill, NO-OX-ID Combinations are your best 
assurance of lasting pipeline protection, On your 
next job, take advantage of Dearborn’s experience 
—ask for recommendations. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Merchandise Mart Plaza, Dept. BW, Chicago 44, Ill, 
© Please send me complete information about NO-OX-ID 
O Have a Dearborn Pipeline Engineer call 
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Write on your letterhead for free samples.. 


F.0.S. INDUSTRIAL TAPE DIVISION 





sors | experience with the parties and 
wi conditions in the plants, suc- 
ceeded in settling these peacefully in 
a matter of days. 

For Cole, the job of getting Inter- 
national Harvester and UAW together 
on a solution to long-unresolved issues 


was greatly complicated by the strike 
already under way for 18 days when he 
moved in. But by this midweek the 
bitterness appeared to be ebbing. The 
parties were reported “not far apart” 
on money issues and “showing prog- 
ress” on noneconomic matters. 


PLUMBERS’ HEAD Martin Durkin, former Labor Secretary, is busy preparing . . . 


Manpower for the Atom 


Durkin, ex-Labor Secretary, sets up apprenticeship 
and training courses to prepare his plumbers union for jobs 


in industry’s nuclear plants. 


Last week marked the second anniver- 
sary of the climax of Pres. Eisenhower's 
first and—thus far—only Cabinet crisis. 
Just two years ago, Martin P. Durkin 
quit in considerable temper as Labor 
Secretary. But instead of spending his 
time as labor's most outspoken critic of 
the Administration, as some union 
officials thought and hoped he might, 
Durkin has busied himself in a very 
different way. 

While in the Cabinet, his imagina- 
tion had been captured by the fertile 
field that would be opened to union 
members in the industrial development 
of atomic energy. He was aware, how- 
ever, that workers were unprepared to 
enter this field. So on returning to his 
union life he set out to prepare his 
Plumbers & Pipe Fitters (AF'L)—and 
the Federation, too—for the future. 
Some of the results of his work are 
just now showing up: 

eA permanent top-level commit- 
tee of AFL international union presi- 
dents, with Durkin as chairman, has 


been set up to keep up with atomic 
energy developments, work with gov 
ernment and industry in expansion 
planning and on manpower needs. 
¢ A working agreement has been 
reached between the Plumbers & Pipe 
Fitters and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and private companies working 
with atomic energy, givin the union 
members a chance to familiarize them- 
selves with the new skills. 
¢ The union has set up extensive 
apprenticeship programs, with AEC 
cooperation, that are laying the ground 
work for a new specialized group of 
atomic workers. This isn’t any altruistic 
matter for the union. Developing new 
fields for its members can mean more 
work for them and possibly a broadened 
jurisdiction for the union. At the 
same time, the apprenticeship programs 
recognize an important fact: Even a 
man skilled in his craft can run into 
serious problems working at it in the 
new atomic energy field. 
For instance, the pipe fitter working 
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The MACKINAC BRIDGE 
will.make Outstate Michigan 
an even better place 
to WORK or PLAY 
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Under construction at the Straits of Mackinac is a great bridge 
uniting the Lower and Upper Peninsulas of Michigan. 

It will be one of the world’s longest bridges, with a center span 
of three-quarters of a mile and an over-all length of almost five 
miles. Completion is scheduled for the autumn of 1957. 

The bridge will speed tourist and truck traffic across the Straits 
and make Outstate Michigan an even better place to work or play. 

Outstate Michigan has many advantages as an industrial loca- 
tion .. . skilled manpower, central location, unequalled supply of 
fresh water, a favorable climate. It’s the place to build your new 


manufacturing plant. 


FOR DATA ON PLANT LOCATIONS TO FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
CONTACT OUR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
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this folder on 


INVINCIBLE 


can save you time and money 


On submerged arc welding installations, 
Invineibles recover all unfused flux from 
the work, remove powder and fused parti- 
cles, and return slag-free, dust-free flux to 
the welder in a continuous flow. 


Thousands of Invincibles are saving costly 
man-hours and reducing expensive welding 


rejects. Write tedey for your Free folder. 


vacuum cleaner mfg. co. 
DOVER, OHIO 





Building 7 Remodeling ? 
FIND CUT HOW A 


ZONOLITE’ 


Case histories on 
file show how 100% 
fireproof Zonolite 
vermiculite concrete 
can reduce premi- 
ums as much as one- 
half. Other benefite: 
weighs aa littleas 
4% as much as ordi- 
nary concrete, Out- 
laste any building. 
Can be used as 
insulation and roof 
deck combined. 
When you're ng 
over your buildin 
plane with the archi. 
tect, remember all 
these benefits. 
FREE BOOKLET for Busy Executives 
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Please send me 


Floreheim Shoe 
Company building, 
Cricago. Minois. 
ZONOLITE concrete 
root insulation. 
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on construction of an atomic reactor 
must install pipe costing as much as 
$1,100 a foot. Ordinarily, he handles 
cast iron pipe costing about $1.50 a 
foot. The cost alone isn’t the important 
thing. Welding the pipe is an exact 
science; there’s no room for error. 
Moreover, such materials as titanium 
and plutonium are basic to atomic 
energy but are strange to plumbers; to 
work in the new field, they must learn 
about such things. The union appren- 
ticeship course and information open 
to skilled craftsmen are designed to 
teach them. 

* Security—At first, the —— ran 
into clearance difficulties. Information 
necessary to help members acquire 
needed, intricate skills was restricted. 
This situation has been cleared con- 
siderably by last year’s law that partially 
opened the atomic energy door to pri- 
vate industry. 

Now unions have enough informa- 
tion to funnel complicated drawings of 
atomic reactors, complete with the 
construction details, to their members 
for study. 

The AEC itself takes part in union- 
employer apprenticeship programs to 
detail the skills that will be necessa 
when atomic energy becomes a fu 
fledged private industrial process. 

Finding competent teachers is a bot- 
tleneck. Durkin’s program emphasizes 
the development of a teaching force 
that can take an atomic construction 
problem and explain it in simple 
enough terms. To that end he’s set- 
ting up a teacher's college at union 
headquarters. 
¢ Course at Berkeley—This month, the 
University of California, at Berkeley, is 
opening a course, sponsored by Durkin’s 
union, for its apprenticeship coordi- 
nators in atomic energy. Last month, 
the plumbers, with assistance from 
AEC and private companies, held a 
week-long apprentice and training pro- 
gram at Purdue University in Indiana. 
¢ Hazards—Aside from the craft angles, 
atomic workers face such concurrent 
problems as radiation, safety standards, 
new inspection techniques, and new 
federal laws to protect the workers. 

For instance, AFL’s committee of 
presidents is now investigating rights of 
union members under the he aes 
compensation laws. It’s still a question 
whether such compensation may be 
ruled out by the statute of limitations 
if a worker sustains long-delayed injury 
through the effects of radiation. 

The CIO is also starting to move 
ahead in the atomic field. Its affiliate, 
the CIO Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, has formed a new industry 
council, representing some 5,500 mem- 
bers who work in the atomic-connected 
gaseous diffusion plants, but the em- 
phasis here is more on collective bar- 
gaining techniques. 


CITY WORKERS, fired for backing Team- 
sters in Oklahoma City, find their... 


Strike Fizzles 


Efforts of AFL's powerful Brother- 
hood of Teamsters to unionize city 
employees in Oklahoma City slacked 
off this week as the union found it’s 
hard to win a strike that involves 
municipal politics and public money. 

Several weeks ago the Teamsters 
claimed to represent 400 service em- 
pee and asked for a bargaining con- 
erence. City Manager Bill Gill, Jr., 
said that the city couldn't sign a union 
contract; he fired 25 employees for 
“working against the best interests of 
Oklahoma City” by backing the Team- 
sters. When 265 other workers pro- 
tested before the City Hall the next 
day, Gill discharged them en masse for 
“striking” against the city. Picketing 
began (picture). 

By this weck, discharged workers 
were applying for reemployment, for- 
swearing unionism after the City Coun- 
cil strongly supported Gill. 

e¢ Teamsters—having decided 
against what was certain to be an un- 
popular citywide trucking strike—cir- 
culated recall petitions against City 
Council members, but with little hope 
of success. No 
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This G-E checklist will help you get heavy duty 
switches that last up to 30 years 


Safety 


Have they proved themselves in yeors of tough service? 
Industry reports show that many Trumbull Style A 
heavy duty switches have given reliable service for over 
30 years. Reasons? Such features as the heavy steel 
operating yoke that resist breaking and that insures 
opening and closing the switch. Strong fibre crossbar 
covers the yoke, maintains perfect blade alignment, 


Are they quality made of rugged materials? kb very 
Trumbull switch is made under severe quality control 
conditions using carefully selected materials. Hinge and 
jaw posts are milled, sweated and pinned (Type A 
construction) to stand up under tough abuse. Yoke 
bumpers eliminate jarring and the handle is of cast 
iron construction. 


2 Will they operate coolly, efficiently? The impact-resistant 
» 


slate base on Trumbull heavy duty safety switches 
» ’ 

rapidly bleeds off heat, so temperatures won t build upto 

dangerous levels, All copper current carrying parts are 

silver plated to eliminate oxidation and to further re- 

duce temperatures. Maximum current is always carried 


because of heavy jaw pressures, sure fit, 


Con your plant standardize on them? Complete range of 
selection for every switch application makes it easy for 
your plant to standardize on Trumbull Style A heavy 
duty switches. Common parts, similar maintenance pro- 
cedures reduce costs, electricians’ time. Rated from 30 to 
1200 amps and up to 600 volts. Single and double throw 
operation, 2, 3 or 4 pole design, either fusible or no fuse. 


AVAILABLE FOR QUICK DELIVERY FROM YOUR G-E TRUMBULL DISTRIBUTOR 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





In Labor 


ILA Takes Face-Saving “Out” 
In East Coast Dock Strike 


An eight-day strike that spread along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, choking off cargo shipping, ended at 
midweek with the International lpeaamelle Assn. 
winning a thin shadow of what it sought: a public hear- 
ing of its complaints against the Bi-State Waterfront 
Commission in the Port of New York. 

A year ago the public commission established by 
New York and New Jersey got down to work attack- 
ing waterfront evils. Its work was complicated by 
AFL's failure to unseat racket-ridden ILA on the docks. 
The commission nevertheless outlawed the shapeup 
method of hiring, cracked down on pilferage and other 
criminal practices. And—most important of all—it closed 
dock jobs to a long list of men who it considered were 
most responsible for outlaw conditions in the port. 

ILA, restless and rebellious as some of its stalwarts 
were driven off the docks, tried frantically and unsuc- 
cessfully to undercut the commission's authority. When 
it couldn't, ILA struck the Port of New York in a 
desperate effort to force a hearing of its charges against 
the commission, 

New York and New Jersey state Republican and 
Democratic officialdom stood firmly against giving ILA 
any support. 

When the dock union extended its walkout along 
the coast, the federal government refused to intervene. 

Beset by court orders and incipient revolt within its 
ranks outside the Port of New York, ILA found face- 
saving aid in ending its walkout this week when a 
Jersey City Democratic state senator agreed to form a 
‘citizens’ committee” to study port conditions. 


Arbitrator Upholds Discharge 
Of Men Ducking Red Question 


Suppose an employee refuses to answer a Congressional 
committee’s questions about present or past connections 
with Communists. Can he be presumed to be a 
security risk and be fired from a defense plant job? 

Many emyloyers have faced this troublesome question 
in the past year as lawmakers investigated charges of 
Communism in defense industry and labor unions. 

Recently, an arbitrator who heard a test case in- 
volving three Bethlehem Steel Co. employees — 
discharges contested by the United Steelworkers (CIO). 
He ruled it is not “irrational or baseless or fundamentally 
unjust” to presume that employees are or have been 
Communists if they refuse to say under oath that they 
have had no connection with Communists. 

In the Bethlehem Steel case, the three workers were 
identified as former Communists in sworn testimony. 
They invoked the Fifth Amendment in refusing to 
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answer Senate subcommittee questions about past 
affiliations. The subcommittee recommended that 
Bethlehem, a defense employer, discharge the three 
men. After holding hearings required in its contract 
with the union, the corporation did so. Despite its 
stron yaa to Communism, the union referred 
the discharges to an arbitrator. 


In ee an appeal, the union said Bethlehem 
heat wie’ men Communists or former Commu- 
nists before di them. The arbitrator rej 
this argument on the ground that failure to den 
Communist connections while under oath was 
to give the company “just cause” for dismissals. 

About 25 other defense plant workers, employed by 
eight companies, also invoked the Fifth Amendment 
during the subcommittee hearings and were discharged. 
Those who sought unemployment compensation were 
denied it under Pennsylvania law. State officials held 
that they had lost their jobs as a result of “willful 
misconduct,” and were not eligible for state benefits. 


UMW Plans to Renew Drive 
In Strong Nonunion Fields 


Last November, the United Mine Workers sus- 
pended organizing in two nonunion coal counties in 
eastern Kentucky, giving as a reason the “slumping 
economy in the coal industry.” 

It was generally agreed then that UMW was writing 
off as a failure a three-year union drive that had been 
marked by violence. It was also hinted that UMW was 
dropping the drive as the price for having federal indict- 
ments on civil rights charges dismissed against 25 UMW 
officials or field representatives. 

But whatever the reason for dropping the drive 
last November, UMW now intends to resume it. Aft 
a miners’ rally on Labor Day in Hazard Ky., UMW 
officials pointed to the recent $2-a-day coal settlement 
as an indication of the value of union representation 
and announced that. organizers were returning. ae. 
ators who aren't willing to do business with UMW 
“might as well stop trying to dig coal,” officials said. 

ed the challenge, warning the 
union that “coercicn” will be resisted, since their non- 
union workers “still show no indication they want to 
join up with John L. Lewis.” 


Labor Briefs 


A settlement in the glass container industry calls 
for wage increases of from 124¢ to 15¢ an hour. 
Agreement was negotiated by the American Flint Glass 
Workers (AFL) and two employer associations. 


Fringe benefits cost the furniture industry an average 
$494 a year per worker, according to the National 
Assn. of Furniture Manufacturers. Costs of pensions, 
health insurance, paid vacations, and other fringes 
range from $100 to $948 a year per employee, or 1.1% 
to 8.4% of net sales, an association survey showed. 
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How ARMCO Steel Buildings cut costs 
of construction and maintenance 


e Your savings start with fast erection. You can save up to 50¢ on every 
$1 over many types of construction. 


e Your savings continue with a minimum of maintenance. 


Whether your requirements are 20 sq. 
ft. or 20,000 sq. ft. or more, you can 
get the space you need quickly and at 
low cost with an Armco Steel Building. 
A wide range of sizes provides a choice 
of weather-tight, fire-resistant struc- 
tures of almost any width and length. 


Large or small, Armco Steel Buildings 
come in easy-to-handle panels that are 
quickly locked together, then bolted 
top and bottom. The panels provide 
both structural support and finished ex- 
terior, saving you the time, trouble and 
cost of framework, rafters and sheath- 
ing. An Armco construction crew will 
erect the building economically on your 
foundation. Or, if you prefer, you can 


This 8 fr. x 10 f.-8 In. x 8 ft. steel structure, 
located in o railroad yard in the Midwest, is 
typical of Armco’s small utility buildings in its 
low first cost and ease of maintenance. 


do the job with your own crew or any 
local contractor. 


NEAT AND ATTRACTIVE 


Since there’s nothing to crack, warp or 
rot, cost of upkeep is also low. An- 
other advantage to consider: though 
an Armco Steel Building is a permanent 
structure, it can easily be relocated or 
expanded as your needs change— 
without loss of material and with a 
minimum of expense. 


Are you planning to build or expand? 
Whatever the type of building—office, 
factory, warehouse or shop—look into 
the advantages of an Armco Steel 
Building. Just send the coupon below. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 


Lyon, Incorporeted, @ manufacturer of wheel 
covers ond wheel trim rings in Detroit, uses this 
420-t.long Armco Steel Building to improve 
storage and shipping facilities. It's 24 ft. wide. 


This Pepsi-Cola Bottling plant at Norton, Virginia, 
consists of six 24-ft.-wide spans of various lengths 
—an exomple of the flexibility of Armco Steel 
Buildings to meet space requirements. 


Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corporation. In Canada: Armco 
Drainage and Metal Products of 
Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 


Armce Drainage & Metal Products, inc. 
455 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me complete date on Armco 
Stee! Buildings. 


Nome 
Company 


Street 


—------------4 


ae 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 





MAKE 2 HANDS 
DO THE WORK OF 3 


with 


MAGNA-TIP 


In assembly tions, 
power screwdrivers 
equipped with Magna 

(magnetic) screw 
and nut holdin 
accessories wi 
give your workers 
if >> a third hand! High 
- energy permanent 
en magnet holds 
screw. One hand controls 
both screw and screw- 
driver. Leaves other hand 
free to hold job. 


Check with your produc- 
tion men a t these in- 


genious cost cutters, Ask 
your power screwdriver 
these handy Megne-Tip 
e y Magna- 
accessories. 
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LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


4, 1955 


September 
The Board of Directors has deciared 
” quaneny dividend of 25¢ per 
share on t stand Cc 


Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 0, 1955, to stockholders of record 
at the close of b on September 15, 1955. 
Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
tee Pres. © Trvosure 











This year, the bull market has re- 
bounded from slumps to new highs 
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THE GOVERNOR WAS WRONG 


A former Governor once colled us the “Me- 

tropolis on the Merr We ain't. We're 

just @ big, small town set in o of Hew 

England vil with ole-chaded grasey com. 

mons and Civil War ite. ider: 

| Unvevelly eftractive wage scole. 

2. five yeor tox write-offs allowed by U. 5. 
Internal Revenve!l Why not your Fed 
eral Income lan pay for a one-story modern 
factory building? 

Lowest gas rate in Massachusetts 

Lowest housing costs in 38 U.S. cities sur- 
veyed. 

Lowest hospital costs of any comporeble 
city. 

The ently munity in the North Cast having « 


vast non- industrial Park ready for new in- 
dustries! 


Buita) fina 100%, WPF ° 

dation in Lowell. r New ingoetried Freatert 

Why have three national five smaiter com. 
selected 


panies recently Lowell? For the tacts, ad- 
dross 
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WHEN BUSINESS MEN WANT BUSINESS 
NEWS THEY TURN TO BUSINESS WEEK 
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Can It Hold Its Gains? 


September may well be the most 
crucial month of the year for the six- 
year-old bull market. The post-Labor 
Day period has traditionally been a 
time of trial for the stock market. In 
the past, the market has either jumped 
upward or turned downward—some- 
times sharply—-in September and _ its 
past performance doesn’t provide any 
clue to possible future action. Over the 
past 50 Sestuabons advances have been 
registered just about as many times as 
declines. 

So far, the market's September action 
has been highly encouraging to Wall 
Street’s bulls. This week, Standard & 
Poor's 50 industrials were thumping 
along at new historic highs, and Mon- 
day and Tuesday saw the best runap in 
that average since the carly july 
flurry. 
¢ “Caution”—Yet, for all the strength 
in industrials, the one word that crops 
up most often in market letters is 
“caution.” Investment advisers empha- 
size a ceaseless search for issues thet are 
“undervalued” or “behind the market.” 
Some Strecters figure that as much as 
35% of all stock issues are running well 
behind current market levels, and They 


are combing through the lists, with an 
eve to getting out of the very issues 
that have long led the bull market 
advance. 

There has probably never been a bull 
market of the current dimensions that 
has relied for its strength on so few 
issues, and this is one factor that is 
causing plenty of worry. Tuesday of this 
week was typical of the sort of market 
action that’s been seen lately. The 50 
industrials were up over seven points, 
sparked largely by only four issues, while 
of the total shares traded on the Big 
Board, 498 stocks declined and only 
431 showed advances. 

With the possible exception of cop- 
pers and chemicals, no single group is 
providing solid leadership, either. As 
the table on page 178 shows, there are 
oils, aircrafts, and metals in the list of 
market laggards, at a time when these 
groups have had some strong performers. 
And there are plenty of blue chips 
among the anchor-draggers, too. Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. and International Busi- 
ness Machines, two of the bluest, are 
both priced below their May lows. 

* Quest for Dividends—The type of 
leadership seen this week points up one 
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Navy gets 


Now the greater power of steam per- 
mits off-deck launching of heavier jet 
planes with Navy's newest catapult- 
ing device. Steam also makes launch- 
ings safer from fire hazards for pilot, 
plane and carrier. 

All new carriers of the USS Forres- 
tal class will have this device, while 
flat-tops in service are being converted 
to it as quickly as possible. 

The precise operation of the new 
catapult depends on special steam 
control valves—designs that Crane is 
especially qualified to build. 

Why Crane? Because throughout 
100 years of quality manufacturing, 


9 


valves have been one of Crane Co.'s 
principal products. 

And because quality first has al- 
ways been Crane's standard in de- 
signing valves for steam, water, oil, 
gas and air—for power, processing 
and utility services. 

Crane valves give assurance of de- 
pendable flow control with low main- 
tenance cost and a long life at peak 
efficiency. That's why value-minded 
specifiers and buyers prefer Crane 
valves more than any other make. 

Crane Co., General Offices, Chicago 
5, I. Branches and Wholesalers serv- 
ing all industrial areas. 


CRANE CoO. 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PEPE 
KITCHENS + PLUMBING + HEATING 


’ 


Official U.S. Navy Phowo 


em off with greater safety now! 


Valve shown is typical 
of those supplied for 
Navy catapult service. 
Crane makes valves 
and fittings for every 
piping need—in brass, 
iron, steel and corrosion- 
resistant alloys. Leader- 
ship in completeness of 
line as well as quality 
makes “rane... 


Industry's 
first choice 
for better piping 
materials 





What do you look for in 
plant & grounds protection? 
() 24-hour duty 


() Permanent safeguard 
(j Aid to traffic control 


gives 
you everything! 


Insist on Anchor—with zine coatin 
applied after weaving, not before. Call 
your loeal Anchor Fence office or write: 
Ancnor Post Paooucrts, Inc., Indus- 
trial Fence Division, 6969 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland 


Dash Pe 


, Md., Hovston, Texas; and Los Angeles, 
Branches ond Wa: ehovres in oll principal cities. 











Plants in Balt 
Colf. « 





SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


CAN DO SO MUCH 
nO), ame £0185 


CORPORATION 
1823 5. Kostner Ave. Chicago 273, 1 
| piease send free booklet on the Conquerors snd complet 
4 aetarts 
i Name 
fompany 
! Address 
a Lity, 
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thing: From now until yearend, there 
is going to be plenty of sharpshooting 
at issues that are now building up big 
earnings. Institutional investors espe- 
yw Bern be looking for big yearend 
dividends. So far this year, corporate 
profits are up about 30%, while divi- 
dends are oa 10% ahead of 1954. 
Dividends and stock splits are bein 
regarded as the two strongest bullish cf 
ements. But they must pull against two 
equally strong—even stronger, say some 
Streeters—adversaries: tighter money 
and lowering stock yields. That money 
is due for another round of tightness is 
coming to be accepted by many ob- 


servers, especially since demands have 
continued to mount. And the latest bull 
market rise has depressed yields on the 
50 industrials to 3.66%, near the lowest 
levels of the year, despite some dividend 
increases already registered. Whether 
the expected heavy yearend extras will 
be enough to put yields on equities far 
enough ahead of bond yields is uncer- 
tain, but a strong upward push that 
would drive yields to 3.50% or less is 
a thing that is feared by a number of 
Streeters. They are currently repeating 
their forecasts of early June: “The mar- 
ket may well go still higher, and if it 
does, sell.” 


How Selective a Rally? Look at... 


...» ITS LEADERS... 


Aluminum Co.. 
American Cyanamid.. 
American Potash B 
Anaconda 


Armco Steel 
Consolidated Copper. . 
Crucible Steel 
Diamond T Motors 
Firestone T & R 


Preeport Sulphur 

Int'l Nickel 

Jones & Laughlin 

Lion Oil 

Monsanto Chem 
Phelps Dodge 
Rhodesian Selec, Trust 
Sharon Steel 

Texas Gulf Producing 
Timken Roller Bearing 


Union Carbide 

United Aircraft ; 00 
U. 8. Steel 57 
Visking Corp ° 00 
Winn & Lovett sO 


. . » AND ITS LAGGARDS 


Admiral Corp 30.25 21 
Allis Chalmers 12 70 
Am. Mach. & Pdy . a7 25 
Amer. Motors 9 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 37 172 


Armstrong Cork 27 
Atlas Corp 

Aveo Mig 

Baldwin Lima 

Barber Oil 

Beech Aircraft 

Blaw Knox 

Bullard .. 

Campbell Soup 

Carrier Corp 


Chance Vought 
Climaz Molybdenum 
Crane Co 

Dixie Cup 

Poster Wheeler 


Int'l Bus. Mach 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Phileo Corp 
Smith-Douglass... 
Westinghouse Elec 


Percent Change 
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May 
Low 
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Vibration tester 


General Box behavior clinic for shipping containers 


When General Box designs and tests a container for your 
product, there’s little room left for guesswork about its 
behavior. Some of the reasons are illustrated above. How 
it will handle in your plant, how it will pack, how it will 
ship, and how it will arrive and unpack are all considered. 

General Box design engineers know the importance to 
you of every possible saving in packing, shipping, and 
direct container costs. And every month they design con- 
tainers for all kinds of things—machine tools that weigh 
several tons... “hard to pack” products like radar an- 


Engineered Containers for Every Shipping Need 
© Wirebound Crates and Boxes ¢ Generalift Pallet Boxes © Corrugated 
Fiber Boxes @ Cleated Corrugated and Watkins-Type Boxes © Stitched 
Panel Crates @ All-bound Boxes 


tenna ... major appliances . . . component parts in bulk, 

Whether you believe the best container for your prod- 
uct will be a toughie or a snap to design, it will pay you to 
find out what the General Box answer is. It's easy to do~ 
just let us send a man. No obligation, Write for your copy 
of the “Heavy Duty” issue of “General Box.” 

Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; 
Detroit; Kansas City; Louisville; Milwaukee; Sheboygan; 
Winchendon, Mass.; General Box Company of Mississippi, 
Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston, 


Genetal Box 


1605 Miner Street, Des Plaines, til. 


* * * * * 





Phoebe Snow 
knows shipping tricks, 
she’s a perfect 


Lackawanna connects with other 
major railroads at 36 strategic inter- 
change points. These lines in turn 
form a network reaching every part of the nation. 
At the very gateways to the great markets of the 
East and West, Hoboken, New York and Buffalo, are 
modern, strategic terminals. 


And throughout Lackawanna Land L.F.T.* co- 
ordinates and accelerates the flow of freight traffic 
—provides every facility needed for complete, accu- 
rate scheduling of your shipments in the safest, 
speediest manner... Eastbound, or West! 


*Lackawanna Follow Through 


Ask about Lackawanna Trailer Service (“Piggy-Back’’) 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE OF PHOEBE SNOW 





Wall St. Talks... 


. . » about profitable 
caskets . . . cost of Ward 
proxy fight . . . a possible 
trend to private placements. 


The casket business is booming. That 
was revealed this week when the Na- 
tional Casket Co., largest manufacturer 
of undertakers’ trappings in the coun- 
try, released its earnings figures for 
fiscal 1955. The figures, which were 
released earlier than usual because of 
some heavy buying in National's stock 
by a group seeking control, showed net 
earnings of $4.22 per share compared 
to $1.55 per share last year. Net after 
taxes was $583,542 this year, and $434,- 
175 in 1954. The group seeking con- 
trol has been offering $48.50 per share 
for National's stock, compared to an 
over-the-counter bid price of $40. How- 
ever the company figures put the book 
value in the neighborhood of $102 per 
share. 


What price proxy fights? Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., which last spring 
iad a knockdown, drag-out proxy bat- 
tle with Louis Wolfson, reveals that it 
cost the company $692,250 to keep a 
majority of directors on the board. 
Wolfson, who placed three directors of 
his own on Ward's board, but fell short 
of control, is estimated to have spent 
around $500,000 in the struggle. Street 
rumors still persist that Wolfson will 
ask the company to reimburse himself 
and his friends for the proxy expenses. 


Another consequence of tighter 
money may be that borrowers will turn 
to private placement, rather than public 
offerings, says Wall Street's Aubrey G. 
Lanston. “The ‘tight’ position of 
banks,” says Lanston, “suggest that the 
demand for funds from insurance com- 
a funds, and the like may 
pyrami ’ and, with increases in various 
money market rates coming so fast, 
an enlarged number of borrowers may 
prefer the speedier, private placement 
route to public offerings.” 


Exclusive grovp to shrink further? 
With the announcement of stock splits 
by Reynolds Metals and U.S. Gypsum, 
the Big Board has only five industrial 
commons listed that sell for more than 
$200: du Pont, Rohm & Haas, Inter- 
national Business Machines, and Su- 
perior Oil, selling for around $900, 
and Coca-Cola International, priced at 
around $1,100 per share. The first 
three have all been mentioned as pos- 
sible split candidates in the Wall St. 
rumor mill. 
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Looking for ways to save time? Many of 
the watchmakers of America have found 
that the fine grain, tailor-made metal 
rolled by Western drastically cuts prepa- 
ration and finishing time on metal 
used for watch movements. 
Manufacturers of many products re- 
quiring the ultimate in precision have 
found the answer to their problem in 








WATCHES BY BULOVE P4TCH COMPANY, IHC. 


starts with “talior-made” 


Woslown BRASS 


the absolute uniformity delivered by 
Western metal. Whatever you make, 
bring your metal problem to the Metals 
Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical 


Corporation, East Alton, Illinois, and 
let Western’s corps of experts recom- 
mend exactly the metal that will cut 


time and cost for you. 


BRASS 


METALS DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIEGON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANTS «¢ EAST ALTON. LA. ~ HOW HAVER, COnH 








Manufacturers of automobile bodies, frames, wheel assemblies and 
brakes. Builders of stainless steel trains and highway trailers. Ad- 
vanced engineering and research. A United States Defense resource. 


THE BUDD COMPANY 


DIES, JIGS AND FIXTURES 


These may be strange terms to you. 
But they are the very foundation of the 
business of building an automobile. No 
car could be made without them. 

The Budd Company is one of the 
chief sources of dies, jigs and fixtures 
for the automobile industry. We make 
them not only for use in our own plants, 
in producing bodies, frames and wheels 
for many of the best-known cars, but 


also for the great automobile builders 
here and abroad who rely on Budd 
engineering experience and skilled work- 
manship for this most exacting task. 

Budd has grown with the automobile 
industry for 43 years. From one small 
shop where the idea for the first all- 
steel body was born to four great plants 
employing twenty-five thousand 
workers. 


Bartel 


Philadeiptua Detroit 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Traveling by air has become routine for most executives. In private 
planes alone, businessmen are now flying four-million hours a year (BW— 


But not all who fly are happy about it. Even veterans of scores of trips 
and tens of thousands of miles often have a lurking sense of anxiety or fear. 
The most impressive statistics sometimes aren’t enough to convince a per- 
son that there is at least no more danger in a plane than in any other form 
of transportation. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 

What causes this anxiety? One general answer, of course, is that flying 
is unnatural to man; it places him in a dimension for which he wasn’t really 
designed. Anxiety is sometimes his instinctive reaction—even on the safest, 
smoothest flight. 


The airlines have been aware of this for many years. For a long while 
they had no effective plan for combatting it. Then one long-time airline 
official, Howard G. Kurtz, Jr., set out to run down causes and cures. 


The result is a pamphlet that has been distributed by International Air 
Transport Assn. to 75 international airlines from 32 countries. Its conclu- 
sion is that airline employees—particularly plane crews—have the major 
responsibility for relieving passenger anxiety. 


SERVICE 


But much of the responsibility is up to the passengers themselves. 
Understanding what’s involved in your emotional reaction can help you, 
as a passenger, overcome any anxieties you may have. And, in turn, your 
own outward expression of confidence can help keep anxiety from becoming 
contagious among other passengers. Kurtz explains the factors involved 
this way: 

First of all, every person has two “personalities.” One is his rational 
personality, controlled by his conscious mind. The other is irrational, or 
instinctive, controlled by his unconscious mind. The second is likely to 
take over when a person is threatened, or thinks he is threatened. 


He reacts in one of two ways: (1) He tries to escape from the threat— 
for example, he will try to avoid a mad dog by hiding behind a barricade; 
or (2) he tries to approach the threat (the mad dog, in this case) and over- 
power it. 


Note that either move involves action of some kind. But if you feel 
the threat of danger in an airplane, you can’t act in either way-—you can’t 
escape from the “metal tube,” and it would do you no good to take control 
of the plane. Because of this frustration, anxiety builds up. 


How can you best avoid this sense of anxiety when you are a passenger? 
Foliowing these general rules will help, and make your flight more pleasant: 


«If you are taking your first flight, be sure to tell the stewardess, or 
some other crew member. Don’t be ashamed; they would rather know 
than not so they can explain to you what’s going on. Your anxiety means 
trouble for them. 


¢ Orientation is a basic human need. In general, keeping passengers 
oriented is a job of the crew—informing them of location, approach of 
storms, estimated time of arrival, and the like. But if there is anything 
in this information you don’t understand, immediately ask for a fuller 
explanation. 


* Remember that anxiety is contagious. If you are a calm and seasoned 
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traveler yourself, and notice anxiety in other passengers, call it to the 
attention of a crew member, or try to impart some of your cwn confidence. 


* Watch out for an unusual tendency to complain about minor flaws in 
food or service—it means anxiety is getting a hold on you. Try to run 
down its cause and ask questions—no matter how silly—on whatever it is 
you don’t understand. 


Above all, don’t be ashamed of a sense of anxiety; it’s a universal human 
quality in given situations. The best thing you can do for yourself, your 
fellow passengers, and the crew is to accept it and try to overcome it. 


aut@nce 


For the novice suburbanite, bulb gardening is one of the easiest ways 
to produce an effective display of spring flowers—and now is the time 
to start. 


It’s as simple as this: Dig a hole in the soil from three to six inches 
deep, place bulbs with pointed ends up from three to six inches apart. 
(Depth and width depend on the kind of bulb planted.) 


Bulbs should be planted from now until frost hardens the ground. 
Tulips will bloom from April to early June if you plant a variety of bulbs, 
ranging up to the late Darwins and Parrots. (Experts particulariy recom- . 
mend tall, late-flowering tulips for decorating a wooden fence or a stone 


retaining wall.) 


Try daffodils for an effective display on sloping lawns; they bloom in 
mid-April. Best varieties cost between $1.50 and $2.50 a dozen. Hyacinths 
are more expensive than most bulb flowers ($3 to $4 a dozen), but your 
reward is fragrance and color. Recommended for terraces and patios. 


Small bulbs, such as crocus and chionodoxa, will produce flowers as 
early as March. They range from 50¢ to 85¢ per doz. Plant them three 
inches deep, three inches apart. 


If you don’t know where to put a formal bed, pick a spot you can see 
easily from your living room. Then keep what you plant in it simple—say 
three or four rows of tulips edged with hyacinths. Or a solid mass of a 
single color tulip—you'll find them in every shade. 


—e-— 


Tip for your wife: Signs point to an increase in door-to-door selling this 
fall. Here are a few hints to help avoid unscrupulous salesmen: 


Deal only with those who have credentials, and whose firms are known 
and reliable. If there is any doubt, check with your local Better Business 
Bureau or chamber of commerce. 


Be particularly wary of salesmen who are “sacrificing” their goods, 
or who have an unusual personal approach. And don’t fall for the line 
that you are called on as a “specially selected” individual. 


—e— 


Manners and modes: It’s expected that air conditioning will be installed 
as extra equipment in about 350,000 1956 cars—twice as many as this year. 
Average price: $530. .. . A survey indicates that charcoal gray will still 
be the most popular color in men’s suitings this fall. . . . This year’s post- 
football-game drink is “Irish coffee.” It’s a shot of Irish whiskey in a glass 
of hot coffee, sugared to taste, with whipped cream floating on top. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Sept. 17, 1955, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





in the electronically made 


U.S. 
VIBRA-LESS 
V-BELT 


The new U. S. VIBRA-LESS Belt brings new efficiency to 
washing machines, driers, belt-driven fans, air conditioners, 
machine tools, grinders and a host of other applications. 
Electronic tension and a new molding method are the 
reasons why. 

Electronic Tension process builds the pulling cords into 
the belt by error-proof electronics, instead of by mechanical 
means. All cords are placed and spaced with scientific accu- 
racy —to guarantee that each pulls its full share of the load, 
thereby prolonging belt life. Each cord is of equal tightness, 
for exact uniformity and greater reliability. 


And along with Electronic Tension, “U.S.” has intro- 
duced a new method of molding which produces a smooth 
surface with no high spots or imperfections. Consider what 
this means to high-precision machinery. 

The new U. S. VIBRA-LESS Belt is so superbly accurate 
and uniform in construction that it runs with a smoothness 
and a silence never before encountered on a V-Belt drive. 
It reduces wear and tear on pulleys and bearings, prolonging 
belt life and drive life, and the equipment on which it is 
used. VIBRATION IS IMPERCEPTIBLE, thanks to the 
unfailing accuracy of these new developments. 


More information is obtainable through any of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales Offices or write address below, 


“U.S.” Research perfects it...“U. 8.” Production builds it,..U. S. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, W. Y. 


Hose + Belting + Expansion Joints + Rubberto-metal Products + Ot Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings + Grinding Wheels + Packings ¢ Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products + Protective Linings and Coatings + Conductive Rubber + Adhesives + Roll Coverings + Mats aad Matting 





URANIUM MINES, like this one in Utah, have been worked feverishly in search for ore. Now pace is slowing somewhat because .. . 


For Uranium, the Bloom Is Off 


The bloom is off the uranium boom. 

Over the past month or so, investor 
interest even in shares of established 
uranium mining companies has slumped 
and the highly sponaiatied penny stocks 
virtually have died on the vine. 

The mining outfits, of course, have 
uffered most, as reflected by the dis- 
ippearance of some small operations 
md merger of others with large com- 
panies But the slump also has created 
increasing concern among prospective 
users of the metal in nonmilitary fields, 
particularly companies planning to build 
or operate uranium-fueled power plants. 
* Shakedown—When you ook past the 
tock quotations, the slump shapes up 
more like a shakedown, Except for the 
small mining ventures that have been 
backed to the wall by the drying up of 
ready financing, practically no one is 
going out of business. By and large, 
the well-heeled operators in the mining 
business are still expanding. And—so 
far, at least—no company at the con- 
sumer level has dropped plans for 
atomic power plants in fear of a snarl 
in uranium supplies 

Rumors, of the 


type that are in 
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herent to any new mining development, 
scared off the speculators and some of 
the more serious investors from uran- 


ium stocks. But a far more solid de- 
velopment has caused the major pro- 
ducers of uranium and their prospective 
nonmilitary customers to take another 
look at uranium’s future. It is pretty 
clear now that uranium supply will ex- 
ceed U.S. military denial in 1957, 

¢ Military Needs—You can’t get any 
official confirmation of this in so many 
words, of course. Supply and demand 
figures still are military secrets. But 
there are plenty of unmistakable signs 
pointing in this direction. Clearest of 
these was the carly August announce- 
ment by the Canadian government that 
it would sign no more long-term con- 
tracts (running until 1962) to purchase 
uranium ore from Canadian prospectors 
at premium prices. No new contracts 
will be put into effect after April 1, 
1957, 

Canadian ore is sold toa government- 
owned mill where uranium oxide is ex- 
tracted. All the oxide is shipped to the 
U.S. for reduction to uranium metal— 
Canada has no reduction plants. Most 


of the uranium metal finds its way into 
U.S. military stockpiles, with only a 
small percentage going back to Canada. 
e Yardstick for Demand—A measur- 
able military demand, in terms of num- 
ber of atomic.weapons or pounds of 
materials to make them, really never has 
existed. The armed services always have 
wanted all the weapons materials the 
wartime Manhattan Engineering Dis- 
trict and its civilian-controlled suc- 
cessor, Atomic Energy Commission, 
could give them. There is good reason 
to believe that the military brass hats 
still feel the same way. 

The limiting factor that alwavs has 
set the level of actual military demand 
has been the capacity of AEC produc- 
tion facilities. Particularly the plants 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., 
and Portsmouth, Ohio, which separate 
the fissionable isotope U-235 from the 
more abundant U-238, and the pluto- 
nium plants at Hanford, Wash., and on 
the Savannah River near Augusta, Ga., 
which convert U-238 to fissionable 
plutonium 

Construction of the Savannah River 
plant is nearing completion. Ports 
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Galvanizing helps the farmer serve you better 


Look around the modern farm and you'll have no costs. And what helps the farmer helps all of us. 
trouble spotting dozens of places where zinc coat- Wherever steel products need longer life—farm, 
ings are saving money for the farmer. From storage home, industry—zine is on the job. That's why so 
bins to fencing, buckets to barn roofs, zinc pro- many mills and manufacturers count on Eagle- 
vides rust protection, adds longer life, cuts farm _Picher, a basic source of zinc for galvanizing. 


Zinc for galvanizing is among hundreds of Eagle-Picher products 
for homes and broadly diversified basic and growth industries. 








Divisions and principal products . . . MINING & SM&LTING DIVISION, zinc, lead, ger- 
manium, cadmium— INSULATION OIVISION, aluminum combination storm windows 
and doors, mineral wool insulations, diatomaceous earth products—Owmio RuBsER COM- 
PANY DIVISION, Molded and extruded rubber products — FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
automotive products, plastics, wax paper and cellophane food wrappers —PiGMENT 
Division, lead and zinc pigments and oxides. We welcome opportunities to share 
our research, production and application experience. Drop us a line. 
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| EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 . The Eagle-Picher Company « General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
PICHER 











WHY WE EXPANDED 
IN IOWA 


hho kapbys. 


PRESIDENT: MAYTAG COMPANY, WEWTOM, IOWA 


“When the Maytag Company decided to go 
into the automatic washer and dryer busi- 
ness, various plant sites in different areas 
were studied, Some had certain advantages 
over Lowa, but comparing all the pros and 
cons, Lowa had the most to offer. 

‘We were particularly influenced by the 
enthusiastic support from the people. Their 
cooperation in adjusting to accommodate 
a new $5 million plant was exceptional. 

“And, of course, we've always liked the 
living conditions and climate in Iowa, It’s 
very pleasant here, away from concentrated 
industrial and population centers. The people 
are deep rooted, many representing third and 
fourth generation families 

State government is good; taxes are 
reasonable; but it's the way of life, the kind 
of people, and a cooperative community 
that influenced our decision most to expand 
in Lowa.” 

Many manufacturers are agreeing with 
Mr. Maytag on the importance of living con- 
ditions to industry. Decentralization is on 
the upswing. lowa’s healthy climate, friendly 
and hospitable people make it an excellent 
choice for plant relocation or expansion. If 
you're thinking of a move, write to the Iowa 
Development Commission for a current list 
of available plant sites. 


tar A a 
1 A> 
a BET 
1OWA 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
200 Jewett Bidg. * Des Moines 9, lowa 
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mouth is not far behind, probably will 
be in full production next year. All the 
other plants producing fissionable ma- 
terials have been expanded. No more 
such plants are in the works. 

Thus, when Portsmouth gets into 

full production, U.S. demand for 
uranium will level off. So demand for 
fissionable materials, both for weapons 
and for civilian use in power and _ 
pulsion reactors, will be set. Civilian 
officials of the government indicate 
there will be plenty for all needs. The 
military brass, though not openly in 
agreement, are significantly quiet. 
* AEC Takes Stock—It's no secret that 
AEC’s production plants always have 
been able to chew up more uranium 
than they could get from the mines 
and mills. That’s why the commission 
made long-term contracts at premium 
prices with domestic ore producers, as 
well as with Canada, the Belgian 
Congo, and South Africa. And uranium 
deposits both in this country and in 
Canada have exceeded by far AEC’s 
wildest hopes. 

Canadian production figures like 
those for domestic mines, are official 
secrets. Best available guess is that 
Canada has 250-million tons of ore in- 
dicated and proven now. Put another 
way, this means a 40-year supply of ore 
at present mill rates and contract terms. 

Jomestic ore production, while 
probably not quite so promising, still 
is brisk. As of last June, AEC esti- 
mated 850 mines were producing ura- 
nium ore 

Whatever total production available 

to AEC may be from all sources, ob- 
viously the commission compared it 
with capacity of its plutonium and 
U-235 production plants and decided 
to a on the brakes. 
* Tough Decision—Where to apply 
them must have given AEC lots of 
headaches. For diplomatic reasons, it 
didn't look feasible to turn off the 
spigot on Congo and South African 
suppliers. The economies of the coun- 
tries would be bumped hard, and they 
might take up the slack by selling ore 
behind the Iron Curtain. Besides 
Congo ore still is the richest 

That left a choice between Canadian 
and domestic producers. Canada isn’t 
likely to shop for uranium buyers out- 
side the British Commonwealth. Even 
so, it probably will have to build plants 
to extract the metal from oxide to make 
shipping practical. 

American producers came up with a 
familiar argument: the need to main- 
tain a strong uranium mining industry 
in the U.S. as a defense measure. 

AEC finally let the ax fall on Cana- 
dian producers. Ottawa's reaction was 
the cutoff of long-term, premium price 
contracts. Though no new contracts 
will be put into effect after April, 1957, 


the actual deadline is a year earlier for 


COSTS CUT 
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z atl our 
“.. meets afl ow requirements. Ship 
35 more emits at once.” 


- fow of the 
seats we reeive Sally chest. 


TIME RECORDER-TOTALIZER 


PRICE $55. J 


© This precision instrument provides accurate, 
permanent, chronological data about any machine, 
process or system in plant or office...on a con- 
tinwous chart-roll which lasts four months. Uses 
ne ink. Totalizer shows accumulated “on” time. 
descriptive literature on request! 


RECORDER DIVISION—DEPT.aA 
HEAT-TIMER corporat 








657 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12 





@ Highest quality 
moterials throug 


@ Systematic labeling 
quakes toeuting ony © Patented Closure is 
record easy easy-to-use, keeps 
@ Records are protected records clean 
egeinst dust and @ Take years and years 
spilling vusege 


A ge by all leading stationers 


Re BS FREE Ban pe Bn 


products for every business. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, ilinois 
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Ottawa's announce- 
ment could not have been 
timed more poorly 95 


URANIUM starts on p. 186 


all except well-advanced mining groups. 
By March, 1956, bidders for Canadian 
government contracts must prove their 
ore bodies and satisfy Ottawa that they 
can get into production within a year. 

Like Canada’s, the U.S. government 
contracts for uranium run to 1962. But 
there isn’t even a hint from Washing- 
ton that it will stop accepting contracts 
in the foreseeable future. 
¢ Bad Timing—Ottawa’s announcement 
of the cutback could not have been 
timed more poorly from the viewpoint 
of Canadian uranium investors. It hit 
the headlines at the same time as a 
press conference with Dr. Homi Bhaba 
of India, chairman of the United Na- 
tions’ conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in Geneva. Bhaba star- 
tled delegates with a prediction that the 
fusion process—the reaction of a hydro- 
gen bomb—would be harnessed within 
20 years, permitting man to use plenti 
ful hydrogen aa fucl as much as he is 
planning to use uranium. 

Veterans of the uranium mining in 
dustry already had heard that the U.S 
and Britain—and probably Russia—were 
attempting to control fusien (BW— 
Aug.6 55,p31). But Canadian investors 
had not. And they misinterpreted the 
Bhaba announcement 

Stocks of Canadian companies with 
government contracts for uranium 
dropped about 15%. Stocks of those 
that hav< ore bodies but no contracts 
dropped about 40% And shares of 
companies with only uranium in their 
names — including the penny stocks 
tumbled more than 50% 

Mining men cursed Bhaba and Ot 
tawa equally, tightened their belts 
Those with substantial ore bodies hur 
ried to prove them out by drilling, and 
to get their applications for contracts 
to the government. Other companies 
continued to prospect, but investigated 
more thoroughly before staking claims 
and before sinking any money into new 
operations 

Companies with contracts, of course, 

ire the least affected. Their contracts 
will pay for their mills and other in- 
vestment and earn them dividends. So 
when the government contracts expire, 
any sales they can make will be gravy. 
Obviously, they expect considerable 
post-contract sales. 
«U.S. Reaction—On the Colorado 
Plateau, the Canadian contract cutback 
and the Bhaba statement were just two 
additions to a list of mounting worries 
for mining interests. 

Several factors—some real, some fan 
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CUSTOM FORGINGS for better products...lower costs 


Inspection of gears machined from Tube Turns forgings 
at Warner Gear Division of Borg-Warner Corporation, 


How our forging service meshes 
with your production requirements 


This Tube Turns steel forging is destined for service as a 
cluster gear in heavy duty trucks. It's recognized as a 
demanding job because of the close tolerances required, 

Other Tube Turns custom forgings, destined for aircraft 
use, are produced in steel, titanium, aluminum and other 
metals, and in some very high strength alloys heretofore 
regarded as non-pierceable. 

Thus Tube Turns offers you unmatched forging experience, 
plus close coordination of forging design, engineering, and 
quality control. Let us quote on your forged parts—for the 


best quality at minimum cost, 


Made by the world’s leading manufacturer of 


welded fittings and flanges for piping 


‘TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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marble 


between classic and modern 


Writes Architect Amedeo Leone: 
“The use of exterior marble in 
the Federal Reserve Bank addi- 
tion was determined by the exist- 
ing building. Even though the 
addition was entirely modern in 
its concept and use, we were able 
to achieve a successful tie-in 
with the existing classic building 
by the same use of material. . . 


“The cost of the interior marble 
was approximately .9% and the 
exterior 4.5% of the total cost of 
the building. The percentage 
ratio cost of the marble to the 
total cost of the building is 
unusually low as the basement 
with the vaults, etc., and foun- 
dation work were costly items 
which would not have occurred 
in a typical office building.” 


For more complete data on the 
basic economy of marble write 
Marble Institute. 


Federal Reserve Bank addition, 
Detroit 


|ystrrute oF AMERICA INC. 


NUE. MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 





Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., 
Architects & 

Minoru Y. i 

Design 





cied—already were making investors 
leary of uranium issues and giving 
the less-hardened mine operators the 
jitters. 

1. The federal government and sev- 
eral states were cracking down on fly-by- 
night mining ventures and suspect 
stock brokers. Securities & Exchange 
Commission investigators were making 
on-the-spot check-ups. Utah and other 
states were tightening both thei: laws 
and enforcement. A Salt Lake City 
broker was suspended and others were 
under fire. 

2. Too many uranium stocks had 
flooded the market. 

3. Rumors that thorium, which is 
more plentiful in nature than uranium, 
would become the more valuable metal 
for atomic development had been a hot 
topic in mining circles for nearly a year. 
So had reports that the U.S. had stock- 
piled more atomic weapons than even 
military men could find use for 

4. Uranium stocks, along with other 
mining issues, were in the traditional 
summer slump. 

As in Canada, the penny stocks took 
the hardest beating. Mining authorities 
believe these issues finally are disappear- 
ing for keeps. But even the shares of 
established companies leveled off or de- 
clined sharply. 

But major producers—responsible 
companies with ore holdings—and mill- 
ing companies are pushing ahead with 
expansion. Their attitude was summed 
up by a New Mexico operator. 

“Our plans call for more exploration 
and more production,” he reported. “If 
we don’t find uranium, what will they 
use—salt?” 

And W. D. Nebeker, Jr., president of 
Federal Uranium Corp., predicted the 
current slump in stocks will freeze out 
the “goat pasture operators.” 

“We plan an accelerated exploration 
program,” he added. “We believe 
uranium is a basic fuel, and we are tak- 
ing a long-range view of the situation.” 

This reflects the kind of thinking you 
find among responsible people in all 
phases of atomic development. It all 
adds up to these conclusions: 

1, Military demand is well in hand, 
but it will take the lion’s share of 
uranium for five to 10 years to come 
~perhaps longer, if the Navy and Air 
Force get the kind of nuclear-propelled 
warships and aircraft they are plan- 
ning. 

2. Harnessing of the fission process 
for nonmilitary uses will take much 
longer than the 13 years it took us to 
get to the present stage of atomic power 
development. And it will probably be 
even more difficult to extract econom- 
ical electric power from fusion. 

3. In time, 25 years at most, the 
world will need all the fuels—uranium, 
thorium, and others—it can lay hands 
on to satisfy its power needs. eno 
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See what you can do with the new textiles 


They’re weaving magic into modern textiles. Today, 
fabrics can be made stronger or softer, cooler or warmer, 
tougher or lighter, shrinkproof, mothproof, fireproof, 
waterproof, and almost foolproof. While it would be 
difficult to predict what the textiles of tomorrow will be 
like, one thing is certain—chemicals will make an even 


greater contribution to their improvement 


Working closely with textile manufacturers and finish- 
ers, Olin Mathieson offers invaluable assistance through 
a long-range program of coordinated planning and pro- 
duction. This assures the availability of chemical raw 
materials regardless of changing market conditions; 
assures adequate chemical production to supply growing 
industrial 


capacity; speeds the development of new 





Products Witrate of Seda Wiric Acid 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Eihylene Oxide 
Formaldehyde + Methencl - ‘Sedium Methylete 


Sede Ash 


Ethylene Giycots 
denomne 


uo 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: 4 + Bicarbonate of Sede - Carbon Dioxide 


chemical products and processes; provides greater flex- 
ibility in shipping and handling of materials; provides 
the personal attention of recognized product experts 
backed by widely diversified research facilities. 
Currently, a growing number of chemical consumers 
are coordinating their planning and production with 
Olin Mathieson 


industrial chemicals 


America’s prime producer of basic 
Olin Mathieson’s long experience 
and familiarity with the broad market picture will prove 


invaluable in your planning. Why not consult with us now? 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESOWN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION BALTIMORE 5, MO 


3300 


Coustk Sede Chlorine Hydrazine ond Derivatives Hypochtor ite 


Sodiom Chiertte Products ~- ‘Sulphate of Aumine + Sulphur (Processed) - Sulphuric Acid 
Polyethylene Glycols 
Ethylene Diemine 


Glycol Ether Solvents 
Polyarnine,s Ethanolemines 


Ethylene Dictloride - Dichloroethylether 
Irichtor ophenot Trichtorobenzene 
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Low, low priced — but Panl-Frame has wanted 
Butler features like 100% die-formed cover 
panels that eliminate fleid tinkering. 


i's BUTLER's 


new Panl-Frame 


utility building 


It is just a bolting job—a fast and easy 
wrench-and-screw driver job to erect 
Butler's new Panl-Frame utility build- 
ing. Once bolted together it is storm- 
tight—and stays that way. Panelized 
construction makes erection even faster 
and simpler if you want to erect several 
buildings, Wall panels can be pre- 
assembled in large sections, and tilted 
up on your foundation. Uses are un- 
limited —field houses, supply depots, 
pump houses, bulk plants, garages. 
Widths from 6 to 24 feet, sidewalls 8 or 
10-feet high. Get any length you de- 
tire by adding sections. Cost is attrac- 
tively low, Write today for free booklet, 


Menutecturers of Ol! 
Steel + form 
Dry Cleaners + Speciat Products 


Factories at: 
Kenses City, Me. + Golesburg, Ill, + Minneapolis, Minn, 
Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala, + Houston, Texas 
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Incentive Program Blamed 
As Wool Continues Price Slump 


Domestic wool prices have been sinking steadily for almost a 
year. One representative grade is down some 20% from a year 
ago; most grades are substantially under comparable foreign grades 
in the Boston market. 

Observers lay most of the blame on the government's new 
“incentive” program, which came into effect with this season’s 
clip. The program uses subsidies instead of price supports. 
Farmers sell their wool on the open market for whatever it will 
bring, then get a subsidy based on the difference between the 
price received and the incentive price. The subsidy percentage is 
so calculated that it is to the farmer's advantage to get the best 
price he can. But the program means that a lot of wool that used 
to go into Commodity Credit Corp. stocks now lands on the 
open market. And bigger supplies mean lower prices. 

Heavy CCC stocks are also depressing the market. Now that 
CCC is going out of the wool business it wants to dispose of 
them. 

The effect of these stocks so far has been mainly psychological. 
CCC’s new sales program won't start until November and then 
will be spread over two years so a3 to have a “minimum effect on 
the wool market.” Still, some 150-million Ib. of wool hanging over 
the market is giving the trade the jitters. 

In the | run, wool has been hurt badly by competition 
from the synthetic fibers. Last year was especially painful, with 
wool consumption in this country down 23% from 1953  Con- 
sumption is picking up this year along with the general textile 
revival, but the synthetics still outgain wool. 


Hopeful Coal Sees New Market 


As Power Fuel for Aluminum 


Coal men hope there's a trend in their new link to aluminum, 

It takes tremendous amounts of er to produce aluminum; 
the cheaper this power the better, Up to now hydroelectric power 
has pretty well filled the bill, but good water sites are becoming 
scarce. And there are signs that coal may be part of the answer. 
Coal can often be competitive with the remaining hydroelectric 
sites, if you put the aluminum smelter in a coal area—to shave 
transportation costs—andc use the latest, most efficient steam 
power plants. 

Two proposed aluminum plants plan to use coal, a third is 
likely to. 

Reynolds Metal Co. has announced it will build a 100,000-ton 
primary aluminum plant in the Ohio River valley, using coal for 
power. The company has bought up large coal deposits in the 
area, and plans }-million-ton-a-year mining facilities. 
have applied jointly for a certificate of necessity to build a 66,000- 
ton aluminum plant near Pittsburgh. If the project gets the 
go-ahead, coal will be used. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. has applied for a 
certificate of necessity on a new 90,000-ton primary aluminum 
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++» aS Corrosive as | hydrochloric acid 
... a8 Critical as caustic soda 
.». a8 volatile as chloroform 


as viscous as molasses 


in General American 
tank storage 
terminals 


Easy-to-handle liquids and problem liquids alike... they're all 
in a day's work for the men at General American terminals. Storage 
capacity of over half-a-billion gallons is available for any liquid that 


can flow through a pipeline. 
Terminals located at: 


Port of New York (Carteret, N.J.) Facilities are also available for blending to your specification . . . for 
Port of New Orleans (Good Hope, La.) drumming, barreling and canning to meet your needs. You get the 


p per: pecire cacy tte privacy, service, safety and flexibility of your own terminals withodt 
ort © ouston aiena Park an ‘ é 
Pasadena, Texas) Capital investment. 


Corpus Christi, Texas By maintaining liquid inventories at General American terminals, 


you can fill rush orders for your customers or meet your own needs 
quickly, efficiently and economically. 


It Pays To Plan With General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 
a division of GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street +» Chicago 90, Illinois 


Coen 





Sure of enough cash 


at all times? 


Use Commercial 
Credit tunds to 


increase cash 


working capital 


$25,000 or Millions 


XPERIENCE has proved that Commencia Creprr 

is usually able to provide considerably more cash than is 

available from other sources. Important also is the fact that 

CommenctaL Creprr provides funds continuously (if needed) 
without negotiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 
5 days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is 
simple, functions automatically without interfering with 
ownership or management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are 
no preliminary expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, 
and our one charge is a tax deductible expense. 


Knowledge of our method may make it possible for you to 
take advantage of business opportunities that might other- 
wise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest CommenciaL Caeprr Corporation office below. Just 
say, “I'd like more information about the plan described in 
Business Week.” 


Bautimone 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Curcaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ance.es 14--722 8. Spring St. New You 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


ComMMERCIAL Crepit COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 


194 Commodities 








plant. Kaiser hasn't officially an- 
nounced where it plans to build its 
plant, but some pretty broad hints 
from company officials—as well as 
widespread industry guessing—put 
the plant at Ravenswood, W. Va., 
where the company is now building 
an aluminum rolling mill. If the 
pliant does go up at Ravenswood, 
power will come from the rich coal 
fields in the area. 

Only one aluminum company is 
now using coal for power. Alumi- 
num Co. of America’s new smelter 
at Rockdale, Tex., uses lignite, a 
lower form of coal, for power. 


Sulfur Leases Put 
Oil in Texas Shade 


Sulfur, rather than oil or gas, was 
the big feature at the Texas School 
Land Board's latest sale of leases—the 
first time that sulfur has figured 
prominently. 

Mineral leases on Texas state land 
are awarded on the basis of sealed 
bids. Each bidder guarantees the 
state a certain portion of production— 
one-eighth in the case of sulfur, one 
sixth in the case of oil or gas—and a 
$3 per acre per year rental. After that 
each bidder offers a bonus for the 
mineral rights—and the biggest bonus 
gets the lease. Bonus money goes to 
support Texas schools. 

At the latest sale, much to every- 
one’s surprise, sulfur brought in more 
money than oil and gas combined. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. was the big 
spender; it put up $7.i-million for 
3,840 acres of Texas tidelands in the 
Gulf of Mexico, two to four miles 
off Galveston Island—a spot that 
reportedly has hot prospects for 
major sulfur development. Texas 
Gulf already has the oil and gas rights 
on much the same acreage. 

When the sulfur bids were opened, 
the company found it had offered, 
in all, $6.8million more than the 
total of runner-up offers on the 
various leases. 

Freeport Sulphur Co. also got some 
sulfur eas a few miles away from 
the Texas Gulf awards. Oil and gas 
bonuses added up to $3.6-million— 
less than half of the big sulfur take. 
In all, the Texas Pérmanent School 
Fund grew by $11.9-million on 
bonuses paid by oil, gas, and sulfur 
hunters. 
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Your business is in the Age of Electronics 


You reduce manufacturing costs 
the moment this ingenious new 


“grey box” enters your plant 


The new electronic measuring instrument pictured here is a Hewlett-Packard 
Model 521A Industrial Counter. It can reduce your manufacturing costs ma- 
terially by measuring machinery speed, RPM and RPS, frequency, pressure, 
weight, and temperature faster, more accurately and without elaborate setup. 
Results appear in direct number form. Operation is simple and does not re- 


quire technical personnel. The price—$475—is low for a high quality elec- 


 - F F&F &- FF Ff Ff 


tronic measuring instrument, 


~ 


hp- 521A Industrial Counter is one of over 250 basic electronic instruments 


Hewlett-Packard has developed for science, the military and industry, 


INVESTIGATE! it's a sim; 
Hewlett-Packard er gines 
usefulness of Nhp- counters 


telling whom the hp- ¢ 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 Page Mill Road + Pale Alto, California, U. $. A. 
Coble “"HEWPACK* DAvenport 5-445! 
Sales engineers in all principal areas 


World leader in electronic measuring equipment 





USE THE 
WORLD-WIDE 
FACILITIES OF 

JAPAN’S LARGEST 


Heed Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in 
Lenden, New York, Calcutta 


Development and Research Laboratories 
Continental Oil Company—Ponca City, 
Ohlaboma 


LABORATORY SAMPLE FROM 


Nigton-Abbott 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES — 
Designed - Engineered - Constructed 
to answer your needs and the com- 
petition of tomorrow. 

SURVEYS, REPORTS & PROCESS DESION 


INDUSTRIAL DESION & CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT INSTALLATION 


Wigton -Abbott Corporation 


NEERS & 
canst RUCTORS 


Mais Oltiee 
prainereno, #4 


19% (Companies 
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READY FOR SCHOOLBELL, Edgelea (Ind.) prefab school was built by National 
Homes Corp., which developed community, hit problems, then discovered . . . 


Schools Give 


Schoolbells rang out this week in 
the community of Edgelea, at Lafayette, 
Ind., and for the parents of Edgelea 
it was still pretty much of a surprise 
that their children did have a school 
to go to. Three months ago there was 
a grassy plot where the school now 
stands. Not much more than a month 
ago, the only visible progress was a 
concrete foundation. 

It rook just 21 working days to put 
Edgelea’s school—a modern, low, pre- 
fabricated building—atop its foundation. 

Has Edgelea given the U.S. a dem- 
onstration of how the national school- 
room shortage can be overcome? Well, 
it's possible. 

But what the Edgelea demonstration 
most certainly does show is that the 
nation’s biggest prefab home builders, 
National Homes Corp., the outfit that 
built the school, has started an experi- 
ment that could pay off richly 

lo see how, take a look at the situa- 
tion in Edgelea. It’s typical of many 
new and fast-growing communities 
around the country. National Homes 
Corp. built the whole prefab home 
community. In June this year, 200 
families were there, and there was no 
school. Right now, some 300 homes are 
up, and occupied. And at least 600 
more will be built 
«Common Problem—Until the school 
went up, the citizens of the new town 
faced serious problems over how to 
watch out for the interests of their 
school-age children. Schools elsewhere 
that their children attended were al- 
ready overcrovded. Long-time residents 
of those surrounding areas were com 


the Answer 


plaining that their children’s education 
was ne re because of Edgelea’s sud- 
den rapid growth. 

These tensions are frequent wherever 
mushrooming communities like Edgelea 
appear. In fact, they're so common 
nowadays that the builders of these new 
communities are having difficulty get- 
ting building permits unless they “con- 
tribute” to a school system for the 
people who'll live in the new houses. 
“Contributions” usually take the form 
of money, sometimes ideas, and they 
can be expensive where costly con- 
ventionally built schools are concerned. 

All this gives you the picture of the 
social situation behind National Homes 
Corp.'s move into the field of prefab 
school building. It found that its own 
franchised builder-dealers were meeting 
up with the school problem when they 
sought to develop new communities. 

What triggered the move may have 
been a meeting between Pres. Eisen- 
hower and National's Pres. James Price, 
who visited the White House and 
talked with the President along with 
a group of housing experts oh this 
year, at a time when the schoolroom 
shortage was high in the headlines. 
¢ For the Future—National’s own plans 
for pushing sales of the new prefab 
schools center around advertising m 
educational publications. Beyond that, 
National's manager, William 
Shearer, says only, “We push everything 
we make.” 

Just now, National sees the chief 
role of its new schools as being one of 
complementing communities of Na- 
tionalinade prefab homes. Through 


sales 
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All that dictation ! 
Hasnit he heard about 


Verifax Copying 


Here’s how this completely different 
method speeds communications in 
thousands of offices .. . brightens each 
day for boss and secretary. 





© You'll never have to dictate another 
letter or memo which quotes from one 
you have received. Your secretary can 
make 3 photo-exact duplicates of the 
original in 1 minute with a Kodak Verifax 
Copier; dispatch them immediately with 
a “See attached” note. 


© You'll skip dictation, too, in answering 
letters which ask specific questions. Just jot 
the facts on the original and mail Verifax 
copies as your reply. Same routine saves hours 
of retyping in filling quotation requests. 


2 You'll also use Verifax copying to eliminate 
slow “one copy” routing of incoming 
correspondence, magazine articles . . . get 
opinions from key men faster. 


2 You'll be able to send copies of inquiries to sales 

force, branch offices, etc. as soon as they're received — 

no retyping errors, no omissions, no proofreading. 
Verifax copies are authentic from letterhead to signature. 


The revolutionary Kodak Verifax Copier is surprisingly simple 
to operate. After a few minutes’ instruction, your secretary will 
be whisking out 3 photo-exact copies of any record in 1 minute 
for less than 4¢ each. No change in your present room lighting! 
And another plus—you can even make offset plates with it~ 

for less than 20¢ each! 


Many valuable tips—based on the experiences of thousands 
of users —are included in new free booklet giving full details 
on this sensationally versatile $240 machine. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY --<-- 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Verifax 
Copying — New Time-Saver, New Idea for Every 
Office”; also names of near-by Verifax dealers 
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clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 











Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 380 W. 42 Bt. (36) 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St, (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisemente— 
Write for Special Rates. 











EMPLOYMENT 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered === 
An Easy, Profitable Sideline. All your customers 
buy Christmas carde—for business and per- 
sonal use. Here's a unique gallery of personal- 
ized Christmas greetings for those who want 
“something different.” No other line like it. Be- 
ection of 192 exelusive designa, including 36 
eapeciatly for business firme—all with custom- 
ers name, Wide price range. Up to $6 to $76 
commiasion on each sale. Full or part time, For 
elaborate sample outfit from famous old-estab- 
lished firm, write Process Corp., 1960 8. Troy, 
Dept. FPG-7, Chieago 24, Ill. 


AA! Mir. Steam, alr A hyd. 
lished over 20 years. Exctusive territories open 
for Mfre. Agente—Missour!|, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, lowa 
and Mississippl. RW-7606, Business Week. 


===" Positions Wanted 


industrial Salesman: 4 yrs exp. exc. rots. soek- 
ing product for Cincinnati area, Age 24, family. 
PW-7601, Business Week, 


Product or engincering maneger with strong 
business experience, 10 years in air condition- 


ing refrigeration, major appliance fields. 
DSME, MS & two years business, PW-7671, 
Nusinese Week, 


Experienced e position as 
pilot for responsible company, Have ATR l- 
cense, 14,000 hours, multi-engine ratings, Best 
of references on request. Clean record, PW- 
7667, Kusiness Week. 














fconomic ae MS withes to 
aasociate with domestic or international con- 
sultant of represent US mineral interests in 
Europe. § years metallic and non-metallic ex- 
perience mestic and foreign. Basic know!- 
edge of Spanish, French and German. Commer- 
cial pilot, PW-7676, Business Week, 

Momt. eng.-consit, 39. cler. meth. IBM, seoks 
Jr, partnership, 2W-1604, Business Week, 
International Trade Fairs. 

om int. trade faire, 18 years experience in UBA, 
Hurepe, &Am., and the Orient. Originator of 
neation deals at faire, Board 
member of world Ass. Int. Faire Specialiat in 
foreign govt. participations and interlocking 
oficial partictp. Bupert publicity fairs, domes. 
tie and foretan. Specialized layouts, construc. 
tion of paviltons, decoration, insurance exhibita, 
inaugurations Unique connections a . 
Wishes assist Board domestic fair enlarging 
scope to international field, aiding home city 
becoming int, distribution center and bringing 
foreign markets to local industry. PW.T681, 
Husinesa Week, 


multilateral com 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Patented Products Available for Manufacture 
lustrated in monthiy New Product Digest — 
subscription $10.00 annually — trial copy one 
dollar, Digest BIT, Box 2062, Austin, Texas. 


’ Catalogs, 
Manuals, Advertisements, Film Scripts, Sales 
Letters, House Organs, Turn-around service on 
busi rrespond * typed om your own 
letterhead. Technical and industrial material a 
apecialty backed by years of experience, Write 
Overseas Business Bervices, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42 Street, New 





Manutacturer’s 
fast growing Arizona, listing Officers and prod- 
ucts, $5.00. Arizona Information Bervice. Box 


148, Phoenix, Arizona 
Dies of all De porte quality— 
echaneers Inc., Bpt 


guaranteed delivery — 
Conn 


on current outlook, 
probabilities. Helpful recommendations for your 
financial security. Only $1.06. Economic Future, 
P. O. Box 303, Hartford 1, Conn. 


Patent information Bvok, without obligation. 
G. Miller, 368W3, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


any size, for purchase or merger; any eld ; 


with or without management. Reply giving 
brief account of products and scope of opera- 
tions, BO-7634, Business Week. 

Leng Lease—Option to 700 Ft. on New 
Jerney's vane highway! er 20 million care 
yearty—on U. 8. Rte. 46, Approx. 700 ft. front 
2 mi. Lincoln Tunnel. Convenient to Wash. 
Bridge, N. J. Toke. Garden State Pkwy. Only 
Al tenant considered, BO-7687, Business Week. 


For Sale, Ideal for Industrial Construction 
122 Acres cleared level land on river plent 
water—Reasonable Priced Lee County—Sout 
Carolina, B.E. Hardin-—Tel 44—Lamar, 8. C. 


PROPERTIES 
Modern or Warehouse 150,000 


. ft., mostly single story saw tooth roof eprin- 
klered, excellent offices, good track end truck 
facilities. Immediate possession. 47,000 aq. ft. 
single story new building fully heated wired for 
heavy machinery, twe rail sidings, 1¢ acres for 
expansion, excellent location. Both located in 
Des Moines, lowa, Neal & Co., 202 Kresge Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa, Telephone 4-6175. 


PLANTS 


AP! TO INVEST 
Stock issues, Chatte! mortgege, 
working capital; Expansion financed, Sy Field, 
lis? Bway, N. Y., 96. N.Y. WH T-7985, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 





CHOSE 
“Vusiness Gifts They'll Remember You By’. Out- 
ai foud. 


ft 


— aro -— 
Bain E BGA BY, 100 rene 8. 
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the postwar years, National has found 
that its home building field is huge. 
Since 1947, it has built 84,000 pretab 
houses. Through 600 franchised builder- 
dealers it operates in 41 states, but it 
does most of its business in Ohio, 
Indiana, and [Ilinois. 

It kept up its hot pace last year 
by turning out 20, homes and 
pushing its profits up 50% over the 
year before. Now it believes that if 
it’s to keep this pace going it must 
build schools to go with each of its 
new communitics. 
¢ Unknown Costs—National is moving 
slowly on the question of supplying 
schools to the open market—to estab- 
lished communities, or to new develop- 
ments put up by other builders. Until 
it completed the Edgelea school, the 
company could not tell precisely the 
cost and construction time for its 
schools. 

Despite the community-relations 
motive behind their development, the 
prefab schools are priced to make 
money—both for National and for the 
builder-dealers. Like the prefab home, 
they're cheap, rapidly made, and flex- 
ible compared with a conventional 
building. 

The Edgelea school, made from four 
National Homes “basic units,” each 
of which is divided into two rooms, 
cost $18,333 per room. The average 
price for the conventional school build- 
ing is $27,000 per room. 

‘hree of the four units of the 
Edgelea school contain classrooms. The 
fourth houses the a office and 
a kindergarten room. Each unit has 
two toilets, individual heating and stor- 
age space. 
¢ Head Man’s View—Throughout con- 
struction, James Price was on the spot 
watching and often directing opera- 
tions. He had a three-way interest in 
Edgelea’s school—as president of Na- 
tional Homes; as partner in Price & 
Price, the builder-dealer outfit that 
handled the job; and as a lifelong resi- 
dent of Lafayette, the city of which 
Edgelea forms a part. 

rom his view of the project, Price 
says that the 21 days his team took to 
erect the school above the concrete 
foundation couid be reduced quite 
easily. 

While the Edgelea operation has 
been progressing from planning to com- 
pletion, another outfit has been orga- 
nizing for a move into prefab school 
building field. This is Structo Schools 
Corp., of Boston. The company was 
formed five months ago. It expects to 
start building the first of its schools 
next — One of its first projects 
will be a 10-room school at Kinnelon, 
N. J. Structo estimates the cost of — 
school, fully equipped, will be $273,000. 
It says a Meaher Cheol built conven- 
tionally, would cost $364,000. xo 
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THE TREND 





Consumer Credit: How High Can It Go? 


Consumer credit—which reached a record peak of 
nearly $33-billion last month—is a growing concern to 
many people. Fears that it may be climbing too fast 
have been voiced by Administration officials, bankers, 
and many economists. 

Now one economist is dissenting strongly. He is 
Amo H. Johnson, vice-president and director of research 
for J. Walter Thompson Corp., who has always stood 
out as an optimistic practitioner of the dismal science 
(BW—Mar.13'54,p124). As he sees it, the level of con- 
sumer credit outstanding is nothing to worry about. In 
fact, he believes that consumers must rapidly expand 
their debt if the economy is to keep on growing at a 
healthy pace. 

Thus, Johnson feels that any slowing up in expansion 
of consumer credit can imperil our prosperity. He ridi- 
cules the idea that there is any “spending spree” or 
imprudent expansion. Rather, he views it as being in 
line with growing productivity and changing living 
standards, And he asserts that we must continue to 
utilize credit if serious unemployment is to be avoided. 

Johnson states that those who want to keep credit 
from rising have no solid basis for their fears. He points 
out that they make a mistake in relating consumer credit 
to people's income after taxes as the yardstick for decid- 
ing on a safe level 

From 1929 to 1939, consumer credit ranged from 7% 
to 10% of disposable income; in 1940 it reached 11%. 
This figure, says Johnson, “has somehow gained accept- 
ance as the ‘ceiling’ beyond which it would be danger- 
ous to allow consumer credit to expand.” But nobody 
has ever determined whether this relationship is valid 
“or can serve as a proper yardstick now.” 

At present, the ratio of consumer credit to disposable 
income is over 12%. That is what is worrying most 
experts. But Johnson claims that this concern is mis- 
placed because higher productivity and changes in 
income distribution have greatly increased the ability 
of consumers to buy on credit. It is his firm conviction 
that credit can be safely expanded to $50-billion next 
year—or a full 60% over the present level. 

This would certainly be viewed with alarm by most 
experts. Johnson may well be overstating his case in 
order to encourage rethinking on the question. It is 
possible: that prewar ratios no longer apply and that 
consumers are not in over their heads. But, whether 
Johnson is right or wrong, we need to know more. 


Giant Step in Education 


The creation of the National Merit Scholarship Corp. 
represents a major effort to fulfill the nation’s desperate 
need for better educated citizens, It makes it possible 
for the most able youth of the country to get a college 
education, regardless of financial status; and it provides 


business enterprises with an effective means for con- 
tributing to higher education. 

At present, over half of the high school graduates in 
the top 10% of their class are denied college educations 
because they lack funds. The new program, which will 
select students on the basis of merit and reward them 
on the basis of need, is designed to help remedy this. 
Beginning this fall, the nation’s 24,000 secondary schools, 
both public and private, will begin screening candidates 
for the new scholarship program. 

The role that business can play is a big one. Under 
the plan, the Carnegie Corp. has provided $500,000, 
and the Ford Foundation is allotting an initial sum of 
$10-million for scholarships over the next ten years. It 
is prepared to contribute up to $8-million more to match 
gifts by corporations or individuals, so that over $26- 
million will be available. As the new organization has 
provided $2.5-million for administrative expenses, gifts 
by companies can be devoted exclusively to educational 
use. 

The size and scope of this program is big enough to 
be effective. But it is not the final solution. In addi- 
tion to the scholarships, the fund will provide colleges 
with a “cost of education” grant for each scholarship. 
But these will not be enough to keep college deficits 
from growing. 

There is no question, however, that the new plan is a 
giant step forward. By their contributions, businessmen 
can insure its success. 


The Toll: 36,000 Plus 


National holidays have come to be accompanied by 
a terrible toll in accidents and deaths due to automobile 
crashes. Labor Day weekend proved no exception. The 
fatalities—almost 500—are a shocking reminder that auto 
accidents are a national menace. 

All told, 36,000 people were killed last year on the 
highways—1.2-million were injured. The tol! has risen 
with the increase in automobiles, so that we can expect 
this year's figures to be even higher. Automobile acci- 
dents are the chief peacetime cause of disability among 
military personnel. For the nation as a whole, they are 
almost as great a killer as cancer. 

The auto makers themselves are working hard on 
accident prevention. They are concentrating on safety 
in construction and in education of drivers. They are 
also spending money in research. Chrysler Corp. and 
Ford, for example, have just contributed $400,000 to 
Cornell University for medical research on accidents 
(page 66). 

But safety is not only a problem for the auto manu- 
facturers. The toll in lives affects the entire nation. 
Reducing the rate of accidents requires more effort on 
all sides. That is the only way to cut the toll. 
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TURNING 
POINTS 


to. quieter, 

more efficent 
heating and 
air-conditioning 
equipment 


RPB PILLOW BLOCK 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


NEW SUPER-QUIET 
BALL BEARING SERIES 
The RA-PP Ball Bearing Series, recent 
addition to the Fafnir Line, is specifically 
designed to take the place of ordinary 
sleeve bearings on equipment where 
quiet operation is of primary impor- 
tance. Its construction features include: 
1. balls and races specially finished for 
super-quiel performance 
. sizes that fit popular bearing brackets 
using sleeve bearings 
. extended inner ring for greater shaft 
support 
4. self-locking collar for easiest assembly 
. securely locks bearing to shaft with 
twist of wrist 
. patented removable Plya-Seals that posi- 
tively keep dirt out, lubricant in 
. pre-lubricated with correct amount 
of long-life, factory-filtered grease. No 
relubrication needed, 


NEW RUBBER 

CYLINDRICAL CARTRIDGES 

RCSM TYPE .. . specifically designed 
to be interchanged with other makes of 
ball bearing rubber-cushioned cart- 
ridges. Features new type super-quiet 
Fafnir Ball Bearing plus specially-devel- 
oped electric current-conducting rubber 
cartridge. 


RCR TYPE...specifically designed 
for interchanging with sleeve bearing 
mountings. Also features new type of 
super-quiet Fafnir Ball Bearing and 
specially-developed rubber cartridge, 


NEW RPB TYPE RUBBER- 
CUSHIONED PILLOW BLOCK 


A completely packaged low-cost ball 
bearing unit with engineered “‘super- 
quiet” construction, the RPB features 
(1) the new Fafnir super-quiet ball bear- 
ing, (2) a thick, electric-current-conduct- : 
ing rubber interliner, (3) compact, light- 
weight, two-piece pressed steel housing, 
(4) famous Fafnir self-iocking collar 
making unit easiest of all to install, 
(5) patented Plya-Seals that retain pre- 
packed lubricant for life and keep out 
contaminants, 


PLUS ...2 complete line of ball bear- 
ings with other types of rubber housings. 
SEND FOR NEW BULLETIN, The Fafnir 


Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 








Sealing SEMS-by-SHAKEPROOF fasten and protect with a sure seal! 


The “rain-cap” of sealing compound applied to SEMS 
keeps water from entering car interior through wiper 
mechanism connection. Sealing SEMS is a screw, lock 
washer and seal, pre-assembled as one unit. . . easy 
to handle . . . protection assured! 


SHAKEPROO 


‘tastening Headquarters” 
DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 


St. Charlies Road, Elgin, ilinois e Offices in Principal Cities 
in Canada: Canada Iilinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


SEMS fastening-sealing can benefit you dollarwise! 
Sealer cannot be forgotten . . . it’s part of the fasten- 
er. And savings up to 4c per application reported on 
windshield wiper attachment alone means dollars 
saved in mass production! 


Find out for yourself how SHAKEPROOF can 
help solve your fastening and sealing problems! 


Shakeproof creative engineering gives you the right 
solution to difficult fastening problems and helps you 
build better products while trimming costs. Write 
today ... your Shakeproof engineer is at your service. 


a aor 7 


THE WORLD’S BROADEST LINE OF MASS-ASSEMBLY FASTENINGS 





